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SPEECH 


OF    THE 


Right  Hon,  William  Pitt^ 

.&c.  &c. 


The   Speaker   having  read  His  Majesty's 
Message,    i;/z. 

george  rex. 
His  Majefty  is  perfuaded  thai  the  unremitting  induftry 
"  with  which  our  enemies  per|"evere  in  their  avowed  de- 
**  fign  of  efFeding  the  Separation  of  Ireland  from  this 
*'  Kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  particular  attention 
*'  of  Parliament  ;  and  His  Majefty.  recommends  it  to  this 
*'  Houfe  to  confider  of  the  moft  effectual  means  of  counter- 
"  acting  and  finally  defeating  this  defign  ;  and  he  trufts 
**  that  a  review  of  all  the  circumftances  which  have 
**  recently  occurred  (joined  to  the  fentiment  of  mutual 
*'  affeftion  and  common  intereftj  will  difpofe  the  Parlia- 
**  ment  of  both  Kingdoms  to  piovide,  in  the  manner 
B  "  which 
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"  which   they  fhall   judge   mod  expedient,  for   fettling  fuch 
"  a  complete  and  final  adjullment    as     may   bed  tend  to  im- 
*♦  prove     and    perpetuate     a    Connedtion    eflential     for    their 
"  common    fecurity,     and    to    augment    and    confolidare    the 
**  Strength,   Power,    and  Refources  of  the  Britifti   Empire." 


G.  R. 


Mr.  Pitt  ro/cy  and /poke  as  folIo'Ws : 
SIR, 


HEN  I  propofed  to  the  Houfe,  the  laft  time 
this  fubjecft  was  before  them,  to  fix  this  day  for  the 
further  confideration  of  His  Majefty's  Meffage,  I 
certainly  indulged  the  hope  that'the  refult  of  a  fimi- 
lar  communication  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
would  have  opened  a  more  favourable  Profpedl  than 
at  prefent  exifts,  of  the  fpeedy  accomplifhment  of 
a  meafure  which  I  then  ftated,  and  which  I  ftillcon- 
fider,  to  be  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  power 
the  (lability,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Empire ; 
to  the  immediate  inrterefts  of  both  kingdoms — and 
more  particularly  to  the  peace,  the  tranquillity, 
and  the  fafety  of  Ireland  :  in  this  hope,  I  am  forry 
to  fay,  I  have  for  the  prefent  been  difappointed,  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  of 

which 
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which  we  have  been  informed  fince  this  fubjeCl: 
was  lafl  under  confideratlon. 

I  feel  and'Tcnow  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
poffeffes  the*  power,  the  intire  competence,  on  the 
behalf  of  that  country,  alike  to  accept  or  rejedt 
a  propofition  of  this  nature — -a  power  which  I  am 
by  no  means  inclined  to  difpute.  I  fee  that  at 
the  prefent  moment  one  Houfe  of  Parliament 
in  Ireland  has  expreiTed  a  repugnance,  even  to  the 

confideration    of  ihis    meafure. Feeling,    Sir, 

as  I  have  already  ftated,  that  it  is  important,  not 
only   as   it   tends    to    the  general    profperity    of 
the  Empire   of  Great  Britain,  but  (what,  under 
every  fituation,  mufl:  always  be  to  me  an  objedl  of 
the  greateft  moment)  feeling  that  it  was  defigned 
and  calculated  to  increafe  the  profperity  and   en- 
fure  the  fafety  of  Ireland,  I  mufl:  have  {een  with 
the  deepeft  regret  that,  at  the  very  iird  mo  meat, 
and  before   the    nature   of  the  meafure   could  be 
known,  it  was  fo  received. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  my  feelings  upon 
this  fubjedt,    knowing  that  it  is    the  undoubted 

B  2  righ.c 
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right  of  the  Legiflature  of  Ireland  to  rejet^l  or  to 
adopt  fuch  meafures  as  may  appear  to  them  in- 
jurious or  beneficial,  far  be  it  fipm  me  to  fpeak 
of  its  determination  in  any  othei^tenns  but  thofe 
of  refpedl.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  imagined 
that  I  am  inclined  to  prefs  any  fentiment,  how- 
ever calculated  it  may  appear  to  me  to  benefit 
every  member  of  the  Empire,  in  any  manner 
■which  may  lead  to  hoftile  difcuffion  between  two 
kingdoms,  whofe  mutual  happinefs  and  fafety 
depend  upon  their  being  ftri(5tly  and  cordially 
united.  But  while  I  admit  and  refpedl  the  rights 
of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  I  feel  that,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  I 
alfo  have  a  Right  to  exercife,  and  a  Duty  to  per- 
form. That  Duty  is  to  exprefs,  as  diftind^ly  as  I 
can,  the  general  nature  and  outline  of  the  Plan, 
■which,  in  my  confcience,  I  think  would  tend  in 
the  ftrongeft  manner  to  enfure  the  fafety  and  the 
happinefs  of  both  kingdoms. 

While  I  feel,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  of  Ireland  view  the  fubje(n:  in 
the  light  fhcy  do  at   prcfent,  there  Is  no  chance 

of 
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i)f  its  adoption,  I  do  not  "think  that  I  ouglit  on 
that  account  to  abftain  from  fubmitti ng  it  to  the 
confideration  of  this  Parliament ;  on  the  contrary 
I  think  it  only  the  more  necelfary  to  explain 
diflinaiy  the  principles  of  the  Meafure,  and 
to  ftate  the  grounds  upon  which  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Legiflature. 

If  Parliament,  when  it  is  in  poifeirion  of  the 
bafis  upon  which  this  Plan  is  founded,  and  of  its 
general  outline,  fhould  be  of  opinion  with  me, 
that  it  is  founded  upon  fair,  juft,  and  equitable 
principles,  calculated  to  produce  mutual  advan- 
tages to  the  two  Kingdoms — if  Parliament,  T  fay, 
upon  full  explanation,  and  after  mature  delibera* 
tion,  (hould  be  of  that  opinion,  I  fhould  propofe 
that  its  determination  fhould  remain  recorded  as 
that  by  which  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
were  ready  to  abide,  leaving  it  to  the  Legiflature 
of  Ireland  to  rejed  or  to  adopt  hereafter,  upon  a 
full  confideration  of  the  fubjedl. 

There  is  no    man  will  deny   that  in   a    great 
^  queflion  of  this   nature,  involving    in    it   objeif>s 

which* 
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which,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  are  more  likely  to  be 
decided  upon  by  paffion  than  by  judgment  j  in  a 
queftion  in  which  an  honeft  but,  I  muft  be  allowed 
to  fay,  a  miftaken  fenfc  of  National  Pride  is  fo 
likely  to  operate,  that  much  mifconftrudion  and 
ifiifconception  muft  inevitably  happen.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  more  necelfary  that  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  which  propofes  the  Meafure, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Meafure  itfelf,  ihould  be 
diftincftly  underftood.  But,  Sir,  in  ftating  that 
intention  and  thofe  principles,  I  look  to  fomething 
more  than  a  mere  vindication  of  Government  for 
having  propofed  the  Meafure.  I  do  entertain  a 
confidence,  even  under  the  apparent  difcourage- 
ment  of  the  opinion  expreifed  by  the  Trifh  Houfe 
of  Commons,  that  this  Meafure  is  founded 
upon  fuch  clear,  fuch  demonftrable  grounds  of 
utility,  is  fo  calculated  to  add  to  the  ftrength 
and  power  of  the  Empire,  (in  which  the  fafety 
of  Ireland  is  included,  and  from  which  it  never 
can  be  feparated)  and  is  attended  with  fo  many 
advantages  to  Ireland  in  particular,  that  all  that 
can  be  necelfary  for  its  ultimate  adoption  is,  that 
it  fhould  be  ftated  diftindly,  temperately,  and 
fully,  and  that  it  fhould  be  left  to  unpreju- 
diced, 
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diced,  the  difpaffionate,  the  fober  judgment  of 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  I  wifh  that  thofe 
whofe  interefts  are  involved  in  this  meafure 
fhould  have  time  for  its  confideration — I  wi(h 
that  time  (hould  be  given  to  the  Landed,  to  the 
Mercantile  and  Manufaeluring  Intereft,  that  they 
fhould  look  at  it  with  all  its  bearings,  and  that  f  hey 
fhould  cooly  examine  and  fiFt  the  papular  argu- 
ments by  vt^hich  it  has  been  oppofed,  and  that 
then  they  Ihould  give  their  deliberate  and  final 
judgment. 

I  am  the  more  encouraged  in  this  hope  of  the 
ultimate  fuccefs  of  this  meafure,  when  I  fee,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  prejudices  which  it  has  excit- 
ed, that  barely  more  than  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers that  attended  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were 
adverfe  to  it;  and  that  in  the  other  Houfe  of  Par- 
liament in  Ireland,  containing,  as  it  does,  fo  large 
a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  it  wa-i 
approved  of  by  a  large  majority. — When  I  have 
reafo^n  to  believe  that  the  fenfiments  of  a  large  part 
of  the  People  of  that  Country  are  favourable  to  it ; 
and  that  much  of  the  ManufacTturing,  and  of  the 
Commercial  Intereft  of  Ireland  are  already  fenfible 

how 
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how  much  it  is  calculated  to  promote  their  advan- 
tage, I  think,  when  it  is  more  deliberately  exami- 
ned, and  when  it  is  fcen  in  what  temper  it  is  here 
propofed  and  difcufled,  that  it  will  ftill  terminate 
in  that  wliich  can  alone  be  a  fortunate  refult. 

It  would  be  vain  indeed  to  hope  that  a  propo- 
fition  upon  which  prejudices  are  fo  likely  to  ope- 
rate, and  which  is  fo  liable  to  mifconception, 
ihould  be  unanimoufly  approved.  But  the  appro- 
bation I  hope  for  is,  that  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  Public 
of  that  (lountry.  It  is  with  a  view  to  this  objedl 
that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  bring  this  meafure  for- 
ward at  prefent ;  not  for  the  fake  of  urging  its 
immediate  adoption,  but  that  it  may  be  known 
and  recorded  j  that  the  intention  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament  may  be  known,  in  the  hope  that  it, 
will  produce  fimilar  fentiments  among  our  Coun- 
trymen in  Ireland.  With  this  view  it  is  my  inten- 
tion not  to  go  at  prefent  into  any  detailed  ftate- 
ment  of  the  plan,  becaufe  fhould  it  ultimately  be 
adopted:,  the  minuter  parts  muft  neceffarily  be- 
come the  objecls  of  much  diflin(5l  difcuflion  ;  but 
to  give  fuch  a  general  llatement  of  the  nature  of 

t  he 
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the  meafure  as  will  enable  the  Houfe  to  form  a. 
correct  judgment  upon  it. 

I  fhall  therefore.  Sir,  before  I  fit  down,  open 
to  the  Houfe  a  firing  of  Refolutions,  comprifing 
the  general  heads  of  this  plan.     It  will  be  necef- 
fary  for  me,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcufling   thofe 
Refolutions  with  regularity  and   convenience,  to 
move   that   the  Houfe  fliould  refolve  itfelf  into  a 
Committee.    And  I  have  already  ftated,  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  then  to  prefs  the  Committee  to 
come  to   an  immediate  decifion  upon  the  Refolu- 
tions J  but  if,  upon  full  and  deliberate  examina- 
tion, the  Refolutions  which  I  {hall  have  the  honour 
to  propofe,  and  which  contain  as  much  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  an  outline  of  the  plan,  fliall  be  approv- 
ed, my  opinion   is,  that  nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  obviate   any  doubts   and  difiatisfaQioii 
which    may  exifi,  than   that    Parliament   fhould 
adopt  thofe  Refolutions,  and  that  it  fliould  then 
humbly  leave  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  leav- 
ing it  to  His  Majesty's  wifdom  to  communicate 
them  to  the   Parliament   of    Ireland,    whenever 
circumftances   fliould   appear  favourable  to  fuch 
a  Meafure.     I  fliall    therefore,    Sir,    proceed  as 
C  fiiortly 
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fliortly  as  I  can  to  ftate  to  the  Houfe  the  nature 
of  the  Refolutions,  and  of  the  Addrefs  which 
I  fhall  propofe  to  accompany  them,  if  it 
fhould  be  the  pleafure  of  the  Houfe  to  adopt 
them. 

Having  now,  Sir,  explained  to  the  Houfe  the 
mode  I  mean  to  purfue,  and  my  reafons  for  per- 
fifting,  under  the  prefent  circumftances,  in  fub- 
mittlng  this  Meafure  to  the  confideration  of  Par- 
liament, I  will  endeavour  to  ftate  the  general 
grounds  on  uhich  it  refls,  the  general  arguments 
by  which  it  is  recommended,  and  to  give  a  ftiort 
view  of  the  particulars  of  the  Plan. 

As  to  the  general  principle  upon  which  the 
whole  of  this  Meafure  is  founded,  I  am  happy  to 
obferve,  from  what  paffed  upon  a  former  occa- 
fion,  that  there  is  not  a  probability  of  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  general  principle,  to 
which  both  fides  of  the  Houfe  perfe6lly  acceded, 
is,  that  a  perpetual  Connedion  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  eflential  lo  the  interefts  of 
both.  The  only  Honourable  Gentleman  who, 
when   this   fubjed   was   before  the   Houfe  on  a 

former 
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former  day,  oppofed  the  confideratioii  of  the  Plaa 
altogether,  ftated,  in  terms  as  lirong  as  I  could 
wifh,  the  neceffity  of  preferving  the  ftrideft 
Connediion  between  the  two  Countries.  1  noft 
cordially  agree  with  him  in  that  opinion,  but  I 
then  ftated,  that  I  do  not  barely  wifli  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  ConnetRion  as  tending  to  add 
to  the  general  ftrength  of  the  Empire,  but  I  wifh 
for  the  maintenance  of  it  with  a  peculiar  regard 
to  the  local  interefts  of  Jreland,  with  a  regard  to 
every  thing  that  can  giv  e  to  Ireland  its  due  weight 
and  importance,  as  a  great  member  of  the  Em- 
pire. I  wifh  for  it  with  a  view  of  giving  to  that 
Country  the  means  of  improving  all  its  great 
natural  Refources,  and  of  giving  it  a  full  partici- 
pation of  all  thofe  bleffmgs  which  this  Country 
fo  eminently  enjoys. 

Confidering  the  fubjed  in  this  point  of  view, 
and  affuming  it  as  a  propofition  not  to  be  con- 
troverted, that  it  is  the  duty  of  thofe  who  wifh 
to  promote  the  Interell  and  Profperity  of  both 
Countries,  to  maintain  the  flrongeft  connection 
between  them,  let  me  afk,  what  is  the  fituation  of 
Affairs  that  has  called  us  to  the  difcuflion  of  this 

fubjecl  ? 
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fubjevTt?  This  very  connexion,  the  necefTity  of 
which  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands,  has  been 
attacked  by  Foreign    Enemies,  and  by  Domeftic 
Traitors.     The  dilfolution  of  that  conne<ftion  is 
the  great  objeft  of  the  hoftility  of  the  common 
Enemies  of  both  Countries,  it  is  almoft  the  only 
remaining  hope  with  which  they  now  continue  the 
conteft.      Baffled   and    defeated    as     they    have 
hitherto  been,  they  ftill  retain  the  hope,  they  are 
flill  meditating  attempts,  to  diflblve  that  connec- 
tion.    God  grant  that   in  this  inftance  the  fame 
favour   of  Divine  Providence,  which   has  in  fo 
many  inftances  proteQed  this  Empire,  may  again 
interpofe  in  our  favour,  and  that  the  attempts  of 
the  Enemy  to  feparate  the   two  Countries,  may 
tend  ultimately   to  knit   them   more   clofely  to- 
gether, to     firengthen  a    Connexion,    the    bed 
pledge  for  the    happinefs  of  both,  and  fo  add  to 
that    power  which  forms  the  chief  barrier  to  the 
civilized  world,  againft  the  deftrudive  principles, 
the  dangerous  projei^s,   and  the  unexampled  ufur- 
pation  of   Prance.     This    Connexion  has  been 
attacked  not  only  by  the  avowed  Enemies  of  both 
Countries,  but  by  internal  Treafon,  ading  in  con- 
cert with   the  defigns  of  the  Enemy.     Internal 

Treafon^ 
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Treafon,  which  ingrafted  Jacobinifm  on  thofe  dif- 
eafes  which  neceflarily  grew  out  of  the  State  and 
Condition  of  Ireland. 


Thinking,  then,  as  we  all  miift  think,  that  a 
clofe  Connexion  with  Ireland  is  efTential  to  the 
interefts  of  both  Countries,  and  feeing  how  much 
this  Connexion  is  attacked,  let  it  not  be  infinu- 
ated  that  It  is  unnecefTary,  much  lefs  improper, 
at  this  arduous  and  important  crilis,  to  fee  whe- 
ther fome  new  arrangements,  fome  fundamental 
regulations,  are  not  neceffary,  to  guard  againd 
the  threatened  danger.  The  foreign  and  domeftlc 
Enemies  of  thefe  kingdoms  have  fhewn,  that 
they  think  this  the  vulnerable  point  in  v/hich  they 
may  be  moft  fuccefsfuUy  attacked  ;  let  us  derive 
advantage,  if  we  can,  from  the  hoflillty  of  our 
Enemies  —  let  us  profit  by  the  dcfigns  of  an 
Enemy,  who,  if  his  conda£l  difplays  no  true  wif- 
dom,  at  leaft  poflTelTes  in  an  eminent  degree  that 
fpecies  of  wifdom  which  is  calculated  for  the  pro- 
motion of  mifchief.  They  know  upon  what  foot- 
ing that  Connexion  refl:s  at  this  moment  bctvvxen 
the  two  Countries,  and  they  feci  the  mofl:  ardent 
hope,  that  the  two  Parliaments  Aviil  be  infatuated 
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«tiaugli  ndt  to  render  their  defigns  abortive,  by- 
fixing  that  Conneftion  upon  a  more  folid  balis. 

Thefe  circumftances  I  am  fure    will  not  be 
denied.     And  if  upon  other  grounds  we  had  any 
doubt,  thefe  circumftances  alone  ought  to  induce 
us,  deliberately  and  difpaffionately,  to  review  the 
lituation  of  the  two  Countries,  and  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  a  proper  remedy  for  an  evil,  the  ex- 
iflrencc  of  which  is  but  too-  apparent.     It  requires 
but  a  moment's  reflc6lion,  for  any  man  who  has 
marked  the  progrefs  of  events,  to  decide  upon  the 
true  ftate  and  charadler  of  this  Connexion.     It  is 
evidently  one  which  does  not  afford  that  fecurity 
which,  even  in  times  lefs  dangerous  and  lefs  criti- 
cal than  the  prefcnt,  wpuld  have  been  neceflary, 
to  enable  the  empire  t,o  avail  itfelf  of  its  ftrengtk 
and  its  refources. 

When  I  lafl  addreffed  the  Houfe  on  this  Tub- 
jecl,  I  dated  that  the  fettlement,  which  was  mad^e 
m  1782,  fo  far  from  dcferving  the  name  of  a 
Final  Adjuflment,  was  one  that  left  the  Connec- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  expofed  to 
all  the  attacks  of  Party,  and  all  the  effeds  of 
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accident.  That  Settrement  confined  in  the  -de- 
molition of  the  Syfleni  which  before  held  the  two 
Countries  together.  Let  me  not  be  underftood^s 
cxprefling  any  regret  at  the  termination  of  tliat 
Syftem.  I  difapproved  of  it,  becaufe  I  thought  it 
was  one  unworthy  the  liberality  of  Great  Britain, 
and  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  Ireland.  Eat  to 
call  that  a  Syftem  in  itfelf — to  call  thai  a  glorious 
fabric  of  human  wifdom  —  which  is  no  more  than 
the  mere  demolition  of  another  Syftem — is  a  j^er- 
verfion  of  terms  which,  however  prevalent  of  late, 
can  only  be  the  ej5e£l  of  grofs  mifconception,  or 
of  great  hypocrify.  We  boaft  that  we  have  done 
every  thing,  when  we  have  merely  deftroyed  all 
that  before  exifted,  w^iihout  fubftituiing  any  thing 
in  its  place.  Such  was  the  Final  /Idj-aftment  of 
1782;  and  I  can  prove  it  to  be  fo,  not  only  from 
the  plaineft  reafoning,  but  I  can  prove  it  by  the 
opinion  expreffed  by  the  Britifh  Parliament  at  that 
very  time.  I  can  prove  it  by  the  opinion  ex- 
preffed by  thofe  very  Miniftcrs  by  whom  it  was 
propofed  and  conduced.  I  can  prove  it  by  the 
opinion  of  that  very  Government  who  boaft  of 
having  cffeded  a  Final  Adjuftmcnt.  I  refer,  for 
what  I  have  faid,  to  proofs  which  they  will  find  it 

very 


very  difEcult   to  anfwer  ;  I  mean  their  own  afls^ 
which  will  plainly  fhew  that  they  were  of  opinion 
that  a  new  Syftem  would  be  neceflary.  But,  Sir,  I 
will  go  farther — I  will  alfo  produce  the  authority 
of  one  of  thofe  whofe  influence,  on  the  prefent  oc 
cafion,  has  been  peculiarly  exerted  to  prevent  the     | 
difcuflion  of  the  queftion  in  Ireland — of  one,  of 
whom  I  do  not  wifh  to  fpeak  but  with  refpe6l^ 
but  for  whom,  neverthelefs,  I  fhould  convey  an 
idea  of  more  refpeft,   than  I  can   now  feel  to  be 
due  to  him,  if  I  were  merely  to  defcribe  him  as 
the  perfon  who  fills  the  fame  fituation,   in  the 
Houfc  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  which  you.  Sir,     | 
hold  among  us,  and  of  Which  on  all  occafions  you 
difcharge  the  duties  with  a  dignity  and  impartia- 
lity which  reflcds  fo  much  credit  on  yourfelf,  and 
fo  well  fupporis  the  charadler  and  authority  of 
^he  Houfe. 


On  a  former  night,  I  read  an  Extra6l  from 
the  Journals,  to  Hiew  what  was  the  opinion  even 
of  ihofe  by  whom  the  Final  Adjuftmcnt  Mas  pro- 
pofed,  of  that  Mcafure.  It  would  there  appear, 
that  the  Mcflage  was  fent  to  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  recommending  to  them  the  adoption  of 
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fome  Plan  for  a  Final  Adjiiftment  between  t^e' 
two  Countries,  and  wlHiingto  know  w^^  . 
the  grounds  of  the  grievances  of  whicji 
plained.  In  anfwer  to  this  Meliage,  the  i...  i.a.  .  ' 
of  Ireland  ft^ited  certain  grievances^  the  princiv  - 
of  which  was,  the  power  claimed  by  die  Pari'  ■.- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  cfniakinsc  Lav/stobitid  ire- 
land;  but,  with  refpecTt  ro  that  part,  of  the  Mef- 
fage  which  related  to  the  propriety  of  adopting 
fome  Meafures  for  a  final  adjuftment  between  the 
two  Countries,  they  were  wholly  filent.  This 
Addrcfswas  laid  before  the  Parliament  of  Greit 
Britain,  to  whom  a  limilar  Mciruge  had  been 
fent,  and  on  that  ground  was  moved  theilepeal 
of  what  was  called  the  Declaratory  A6^,  which 
Motion  was  aflented  to  by  the  Britifh  Parliament. 
This  fatisfadiion  was  complete  to  Ireland,  as  tar  as 
related  to  the  grievance  of  which  her  Parliament 
had  complained,  viz.  the  Power  of  the  Britifli 
Parliament  of  making  Laws  for  Ireland,  becanfe^ 
by  the  Repeal  of  the  Declaratory  Ai5l,  that  .)o\ver 
was  given  up.  But  (o  far  was  the  Minifter  of 
that  day  from  coniidering  that  the  Repeal  of  that 
Law  finally  terminated  all  differenees,  and  cita- 
|}lifhed  the  Connection  betvvccn  the  two  Coun- 
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tries  upon  a  foHd  bafis,  that  he  thouglit  it  necef- 
fary  to  mo\  c  that  a  farther  Settlement   was   iiidif- 
penfable  for  the  maintenance  of  that  Gonnedtion. 

[Mr.   Sheridan    acrnfs   the   Table,   defired  that  tha^  part 
of  the   Journals  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  alluded,  might  be  read.] 

Mr.  Pitt  continued.  Sir,  I  have  flated  the 
fubftance  of  the  Journals  corredly  ;  they  were 
read  on  a  former  night,  and  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman may,  if  he  choofes,  have  them  read  again.* 
If  he  dues  he  will  find  that  they  fully  juAify  the 
ftatement  I  have  made,  but  I  beg  that  at  prefent 
'  1  may  not  be  interrupted.  I  do  maintain,  that 
upon  a  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  it  will  appear  that  a  farther 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
there  ftated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admihiftratioii 
of  the  day,   to  be  abfolutely  neceflary. 

I  besf  farther  to  ftate,  that  after  the  Bill  of 
which  fo  much  has  been  faid,  was  piffed,  an  Ad- 
drefs  to  I^is  Majesty  was  moved  and  carried, 
praying  !iim  to  take  fuch  further  meafures  as  to 
him  feeuTed  prope' ,  to  ftrengthen  the  Connection 

*   Vide:  Appendix. 
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between  the  two  Countries.  Hi3  Majesty's 
moft  Gracious-Anfwer,' ftating,  that  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Addrefs,  he  would  immediately  take 
fuch  raeafures  as  might  be  necefTary  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  was  delivered  to  the  Houfe  by  an  Honour-, 
able  Gentleman  who  then  filled  the  office  of  ^e- 
cretary  of  State,  and  whom  we  have  not  lately 
feen  in  the  Houfe,  though  he  ftill  continues  to  be 
a  Member  of  it.  I  do  affert,  without  the  leaft 
fear  of  contradiction  from  any  Gentleman  what- 
ever, that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Go- 
,  vernmcnt  of  that  day,  to  adopt  fome  meafures  of 
the  nature  alluded  to  in  the  Addrefs;  fince  that 
period,  however,  no  fuch  meafure  has  been  taken. 
1  do  alfo  maintain,  that  that  very  fyftem  which 
by  thefe  very  Minifters  who  brought  it  forward 
was  found  to  be  imperft6l,  even  for  the  purpofe 
of  maintaining  the  Conneclion  between  the  two  I 
Countries,  remains  at  this  moment  in  the  fame 
imperfe6l  ftate.  It  leaves  the  two  Countries  with 
feparate  and  independent  LegiHaturcs,  conne61ed 
only  \vic^  this  tie,  that  the  Third  Eftate  in  both 
Countries  is  the  fame — that  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment is  the  fame — that  the  Grown  exercifes 
itspo.ver  of  affentingto  Iriili  Aclsof  Parliament 
D   2  under 
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tinder  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Britifh  Minifters. 

This  is  the  only  principle  of  Conncdion  wliich 
is  left  by  the  Final  Adjuftmentof  1782.  Whether 
this  is  a  fufficient  tie  to  unite  them  in  time  of 
Ptace  ;  whether  in  time  of  War  it  is  fufficicnt  to 
confoiidate  tlieir  ftrength  againft  a  Common  Ene- 
my ;  whether  it  is  fufEcient  to  guard  againft  thofe 
local  jealoulles  which  muft  ncceflarily  fometimeg 
exift  between  countries  fo  connedlcd  ;  whether  jt 
is  calculated  to  give  to  Ireland  all  the  important 
commercial  and  political ,  advantages  which  flie 
would  derive  from  a  clofer  Conntdtion  with  Great 
Britain  ;  wliether  it  can  give  to  both  Nations 
that  degree  of  ftrength  and  profperity  which  muft 
be  the  rcfult  of  fuch  a  Meafure  as  the  prefent,  I 
believe  need  only  to  be  ftated  to  be  decided. 

But  I  have  already  faid,  that  I  have  upon  this 
point,  the  authority  of  an  opinion  to  which  I  be- 
fore  alluded — an  opiniouv  delivered  upon  a  very 
important  Meafure,  very  foon  after  the  Final  Ad- 
juftmentof 1782.  The  Meafure  to  which  I  refer, 
'was  that   of  the  Commercial  Propofitions  which 
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were  brought  forward  in  1785.  I  am  not  now 
going  to  enter  into  a  difcuffion  of  the  merits  of 
that  MeaRire.  The  bcft,  perhaps,  that  can  bs 
faid  of  it  is,  tliat  it  went  as  far  as  circumftanccs 
would  thenpe/mit,  to  draw  the  two  Countries  to  a 
clofer  ConneCiiou.  But  thofe  who  think  that  the 
Adjuftment  of  1782  was  final,  and  that  it  con- 
t.'iined  all  that  was  neceilliry  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Conned^ion  between  the  two  Countries 
upon  a  firm  bafis,  can  liardiy  contend  that  tlie 
Commercial  Propofitions  of  1785  were  necefTary 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  feparation  between  the 
two  Countries,  and  to  preveiit  the  conflicting 
cfperation  of  Independent  Legiflatures.  Yet,  if  I 
am  not  miftaken,  there  will  be  found,  upon  a  re- 
ference to  better  Records  than  thofe  in  which 
Parliamentary  Debates  are  ufually  ftated  (I  mean 
ai  ftatement  of  what  paflcd  in  the  difeuiT.on  upon 
thofe  Propofitions  fourteen  years  ago,  made,  as  I 
have  underftood,  by  fomeof  the  priucipal  parties 
themfelves)  that  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Ex- 
CHEC^UER  of  that  day  in  Ireland,  in  a  Debate  upon 
the  Irifh  Propofitions,  held  this  language—"  If 
"  this  infatuated  Country  gives  up  the  prefent  of- 
**  fer,  Ihe  may  look  for  it  again  in  vairv/'  Plerethc 
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Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  happily  mif- 
taken;  Ireland  has  again  had_  the  offer  of  the 
fame  advantages,  but  more  complete,  and  in  all 
rel^->e6ls  better  calculated  to  attain  their  obje6l ; 
and  this  offer  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
lias  exerted  all  his  influence  to  rejcdl.  But  he 
goes  on  to  fay — "  things  caxxot  remain  as 
*'  THEY  ARE — Commercial  jealoufy  is  roufed — 
*'  it  will  enc\'Q3.(Q  with  tzvo  iftdfpenileni  Lcgi/lamres 
<«  — and  withcH.it  an  united  interefl  in  commerce, 
<*  in  a  commercial  Empire,  political  Union  will 
**  receive  many  Ihocks,  and  Jt-paration  of  intereft 
"  muft  threaten  yc;/>.'7rj//i9«  t)f  Connetlm,  wliich 
«  every  hmcji  Injhman  muft  fhudder  to  look  at, 
"  as  a  poffible  event." 

Gentlemen  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  obferve, 
that  I  am  not  now  quoting  thefe  expreilions  as 
pledges  given  by  that  Riglit  Honourable  Gentle- 
man that  he  would  fupport  a  propofal  for  a  Union 
between  the  two  Countries,  but  lam  adducing 
them  to  prove  that  the  fituation  of  the  two  Coun- 
tries after  the  Final  Adjuftment  of  1782,  was 
fiich,  in  his  opinion,  as  \q<}x  to  the  danger  of  a  fe- 
paration  between  them.     lam  not  now  arguhig 
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that  aLegiflativeUnion  is  the  only  meafare  which 
can  poffibly  ^"e  adopted,  but  I  am  contending  that 
the  .  Adjuftment  of  1732  was  never  confidered  as 
final,  by  thole  who  now  frate  it  to  be  lo  as  an  ar- 
gument againft  the  confideration  of  the  prefent 
meafure.  How  the  Honourable  Gentleman  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Houfe  will  evade  this  authorif/ 
I  do  not  know  ; — an  authority  too,  which,  I  muft 
obferve,  he  feems  much  more  inclined  to  treat 
with  refped  than  he  was  formerly. 

But,  Sir,  it  does  not  ftop  there.  .What  is. the 
evil  to  which  he  alludes  ?  Commercial  jcaloufies 
between  two  Countries  ading  upon  the  laws  of 
two  independent  Legillatures,  and  from  the  dan- 
ger of  thofe  Legiilatures  ading  with  jealoufy  to 
each  other. — How  can  this  evil  be  remedied  ?  By 
two  means  only;  either  by  fome  Compad  entere4 
into  by  the  Legillatures  of  the  two  Countries 
rcfpedling  the  mode  of  forming  their  commercial 
regulations,  or  elfe  by  blending  the  two  Legifla- 
tures  together;  tliefe  are  the  only  two  meano. 
I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  point  out  a  third.  The 
mode  of  compaii:  was  propofed  in  1785,  but  un- 
fortunately,  in  fpite  of  that  Right  Honourable 
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Gentleman's  eloquence  and  authority,  who  then 
Itated  tlie  importance  of  guarding  againft  the  evil, 
it  fo  happened  that  doctrines,  derived  chiefly 
from  thii  fide  of  the  watei',  fucceeded  in  convin- 
cing the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  that  it  would  be 
incoiiriftent  withtheir  independence,  toentcrinta 
any  compa6l  whatever.  We  have  then  the  autho- 
rity of  that  Rt.  Honourable  Gentleman  to  whom 
I  have  fo  often  alluded,  that  the  unfettled  ftate 
in  which  tlie  matter  was  left,  would  give,  "  Poli- 
tical Union  many  fhocks,  and  lead  to  a  fepara- 
tion  of  Conne(5lion."  The  experiment  of  a  mu- 
tual Corapadl  has  been  tried  without  fuccefs  ;  the 
arrangement  of  that  fort,  which  was  propofed  iu 
1785,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
ftated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  was 
then  attacked  with  the  fame  fuccefs  againft  his 
authority,  as  another  and  more  effeftual  remedy 
has  recently  experienced  under  his  aufpices.  The 
refult  then  is,  you  muft  remain  in  the  ftate  which 
tliat  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  defcribed, 
with  the  feeds  of  feparation  in  the  fvftem  now  ef- 
tablilhed,  and  with  the  Conneeiion,  on  which  the 
mutual  profperity  of  both  Countries  depends  in 
danger ofbeinghourlydifTolved,  or  youmuftagaia 
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recur  to  the  propofal  of  a  ccmpaft  fimilar  to  that 
rejedted  in  1785,  or  you  miiil  refort  to  the  beft 
and  mofi:  eifedual  remedy ,-^^ — ^^a  Legislative 
Union. 

I  have  dwelt  longer,  perhaps,  upon  this  part  of 
the  fubjecl  than  was  abfolutely  neceiTary,  becaufe 
I  believe  there  is  fcarcely  any  man  who  has  ever 
alked  himfelf,  whether  there  is  a  folid,  perma- 
nent fyftem  of  Connection  between  the  two 
Countries,  who  could,  upon  reflection  anfwer  the 
queftion  in  the  affirmative.  But  befides  the  au- 
thorities of  the  perfons  who  made  the  arrange- 
ment in  1782,  and  of  thofe  who  have  fince  treated 
of  it,  to  fhew  that  it  was  not  deemed  to  be  final 
and  complete  ;  I  have  further  the  teft  of  expe- 
rience to  (hew  how  imperfeft  it  was,  and  how 
inadequate  in  praftice  to  the  great  object  of  ce- 
menting the  Connection,  and  placing  it  beyond 
the  danger  of  being  diflblved.  In  the  fingle  in- 
ftance,  which  has  occurred  (and  that  a  melancholy 
one  which  all  of  us  deplored)  in  which  we  could 
feel  the  efFeds  of  two  jarring  Legiflatures  we 
did  feel  it.  On  that  occafion,  it  might  have 
produced  the  moft  fignal  calamities,  had  we  not 
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been  refcued  from  its  danger  by  an  event,  to  which, 
no  man  can  now  look  back  without  feeling  the 
utmoft  joy  and  exultation  ;  feelings,  which  fubfe- 
quent  circumflances  have  ferved  to  heighten  and 
confirm.  Every  Gentleman  will  know,  that  1 
mull  allude  to  the  Regency.  With  two  inde- 
pendent Legiflatures,  ading  upon  different  prin- 
ciples, it  was  accident  alone  that  preferved  the 
identity  of  the  Executive  Power,  which  is  the 
bond  and  fecurity  of  the  Connedion :  And  even 
then  the  Executive  authority,  though  veiled  in 
one  perfon,  would  have  been  held  by  him  by  two 
different  tenures,  by  one  tenure  in  England,  by 
another  in  Ireland,  had  not  the  interpofition  of 
Providence  prevented  a  circumflance  pregnant 
with  the  mofl:  imminent  perils,  and  which 
might  have  operated  to  a  feparation  of  the  two 
kingdoms. 

After  feeing  the  recorded  opinion  of  Parliament, 
of  thofe  who  made  the  arrangement  of  1782,  and 
after  the  decided  teflimony  of  experience  on  the 
fubjed,  within  the  fhort  period  of  fixteen  years, 
perhaps,  it  is  hardly  neceflary  to  appeal  to  farther 
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proofs  of  its  inadequacy,  or  to  defire  Gentlemen  to 
look  forward  to  polTible  cafes,  which  I  could  eafily 
put,  and  wliich  will  naturally  fuggeft  themfelvcs  to 
the  minds  of  all,  who  chufe  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  fubjecb. 

But  when  we  confider  the  diftinft  powers  pof- 
fefled  by  the  two  Legiflature*  on  all  the  great 
queftions  of  Peace  and  War,  of  alliances  and  con- 
federacies,— (for  they  each  have  in  principle,  a 
right  to  difcufs  them  and  decide  upon  them, 
though  one  of  them  has  hitherto  been  wifely  re- 
flrained  by  difcretion,  from  the  exercife  of  that 
right), — have  we  not  feen  circumftances  to  induce 
us  to  think  it  poffible,  at  leaft,  that  on  fome  of 
thefe  important  queftions  the  opinions  and  deci- 
fions  of  the  two  Parliaments  might  have  been  at 
variance  ?  Are  we  ta>king  of  an  indiflbluble  Con- 
nedion,  when  we  fee  it  thus  perpetually  liable 
to  be  endangered  ?  Can  we  really  think  that 
the  imerefts  of  the  Empire,,  or  of  its  different 
branches  reft  upon  a  fafe  and  folid  bafis  at  pre- 
fent?  I  am  anxious  to  difcufs  this  point  clofely 
with  any  man,  either  here  or  m  Ireland.     Will 
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it  be  faid,  that  the  Parliament  of  the  latter  Coun- 
try is  bound  by  our  decifion  on  the  queftion  of 
Peace  or  War  ?  And  if  not  fo  bound,  will  any 
man,  locking  at  human  Nature  as  it  is,  contend, 
that  there  is  a  fufficient  certainty  that  the^  deci- 
fion on  that  important  fubjed  will  always  be  the 
fame  in  both  countries  ?  I  Ihould  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive a  diHind  anfwer  to  this  queition,  from  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  who  has  declared  himielf 
to  be  as  warm  a  friend  to  the  Connexion  between 
the  two  Countries  as  I  am. 

Suppofe,  for  inflance,  that  the  prefent  war, 
which  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  confiders 
to-be  jull  and  neceflary,  had  been  voted  by  the 
Irifh  Parliament,  to  be  imjuft,  unneceffary,  ex- 
travagant, and  hoftile  to  the  principles  of  huma- 
nity and  freedom. — Would  \hdt  Parliament  have 
been  bouAd  by  this  Country  ?  If  not; — what  lecu- 
rity  have  we,  at  a  moment  the  moll  imponant  to 
our  common  interefl  and  common  falvation,  that 
the  two  Kingdoms  fhould  have  but  one  friend  and 
foe  ?  I  repeat  it  j  I  am  eager  to  hear  what  can  be 
faid  in  j  unification  of  a  bafis  fo  imperfect  and  un- 

found. 
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found,  and  liable  to  be  fhaken  by  fo  many  acci- 
dents. I  have  already  obferved,  that  in  the  pe- 
culiar circumflances  of  the  prefent  moment,  we 
may  find  flrong  reafons  to  prove  the  neceffity  of 
corre61:ing  the  fyftem  of  Connexion  between  this 
Country  and  Ireland,  of  fupplying  its  imperfec- 
tions, and  Itrengthening  its  weaknefs,  than  are  to 
be  found  at  any  former  period. 

Having  thus  ftated,  and  I  think  fufficiently 
proved,  that  the  Settlement  of  1782,  in  every 
point  of  view  in  which  it  can  be  confidered,  is 
imperfedt,  and  inadequate  to  the  ohje6l  of  main- 
taining the  connedion  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
I  proceed  next  to  the  circumftances  which  peculi- 
arly call  upon  us  at  the  prefent  moment  to  remedy 
that  imperfedion. 

This  Country  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
moft  important,  and  momentous  conflict  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  Hiflory  of  the  World;  a  conflid 
in  which  Great  Britain  is  diflinguifhed  for  having 
made  the  only  manly  and  fuccefsful  ftand  againfl 
the  common  enemies  of  civiUzed  fociety.  We 
fee  the  point  in  which  that  Enemy  think  us  the 
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moft  aflailable — Are  we  not  then  bound  In  policy 
and  prudence,  to  flrengthen  that  vulnerable  pohit, 
involved  as  we  are  In  a  contefl:  of  Liberty  agalnft 
Defpotlfm — of  Property  againfl:  Plunder  and  Ra- 
pine— of  Religion  and  Order  agalnft  Impiety  and 
Anarchy  ?  There  was  a  time  when  this  would 
have  been  termed  declamation  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, long  and  bitter  experience  has  taught  us 
to  feel  that  It  Is  only  the  feeble  and  Imperfect  re- 
prefentation  of  thofe  calamities  (the  refult  of 
French  Principles  and  French  Arms)  which  are  at- 
tefted  by  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  world. 

Is  there  a  man  who  does  not  admit  the  Import- 
ance of  a  meafure  which,  at  fuch  a  crlfis,  may 
augment  the  ftrength  of  the  Empire,  and  thereby 
enfure  its  fafety  ?  Would  not  that  benefit  to 
Ireland  be  of  itfelf  fo  folid,  fo  ineftimable,  that, 
in  comparifon  with  it,  all  Commercial  Interefts, 
and  the  prefervation  of  local  habits  and  manners, 
would  be  trifling,  even  if  they  were  endangered 
by  the  prefent  meafure  ; — which  they  undoubtedly 
are  not  ?  The  people  of  Ireland  are  proud,  I  be- 
lieve, of  being  affociated  with  us  in  the  great 
contefl  in  which  we  are  engaged,   and  muft  feel 

the 


the  advantage  of  augmenting  the  general  force  of 
the  Empire.  That  the  prefent  meafure  is  calcu- 
lated to- produce  that  effect,  is  a  propofition  which 
I  think  cannot  be  difputed.  There  is  not  in  any 
Court  of  Europe  a  Statefman  fo  ill  informed  as 
not  to  know,  that  the  general  power  oi  the  Em- 
pire would  be  increafed  to  a  very  great  extent 
indeed,  by  fuch  a  confolidation  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
Century  every  writer  of  any  information  on  the 
fubjed:  has  held  the  fame  language,  and  in  the 
general  ftrength  of  the  Empire  both  Kingdoms 
are  more  concerned  than  in  any  particular  inte- 
refts  which  may  belong  to  either.  If  we  were  to 
alk  the  Minifters  of  our  Allies,  what  meafure 
they  thought  the  mofl:  likely  to  augment  the  power 
of  the  Britifii  Empire,  and  confequently  increafe 
that  llrength  by  which  they  were  now  protefted — 
if  we  were  to  afk  the  Agent  of  our  Enemies, 
what  meafure  would  be  the  mofl  likely  to  render 
their  defigns  abortive — the  anfwer  would  be  the 
fame  in  both  cafes,  viz.  the  firm  confolidatioit 
©f  every  part  of  the  Empire. 

There 
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There  is  another  confideration  well  worth  at- 
tention. Recoiled  what  are  the  peculiar  means 
by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  refill  the  un- 
eqnalled  and  eccentric  efforts  of  France,  without 
any  diminution,  nay,  with  an  increafe,  of  our 
general  profperity — what,  but  the  great  Commer- 
cial Refources  which  we  polfefs  ?  A  Mcafure, 
then,  which  mufl  communicate  to  fuch  a  mighty 
Limb  of  the  Empire  as  Ireland,  all  the  Com- 
mercial advantages  which  Great  Britain  poffeffes, 
which  will  open  the  markets  of  the  one  Country 
to  the  other,  which  will  give  them  both  the  com- 
mon ufe  of  their  Capital,  muft,  by  diffufmg  a 
large  portion  of  wealth  into  Ireland,  confiderably 
increafe  the  Refources,  and  confequently  the 
ftrength,  of  the  whole  Empire. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  this  general  view,  that 
I  think  the  Queftion  ought  to  be  confidered. — 
We  ought  to  look  to  it  with  a  view  pecuHarly 
to  the  permanent  Intereft  and  fecurity  of  Ireland. 
"When  that  Country  was  threatened  with  the  dou- 
ble danger  of  hoftile  attacks  by  Enemies  without, 
and  of  Trcafon  within,  from  what  quarter  did  fhe 
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deHve  the  means  b[  her  deliverance  ? — ^froni  the 
Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain — from  the  volun- 
tary exertions  of  her  Military  of  every  defcription, 
hot  called  for  by  Law — and  from  her  pecuniary 
refourceSj  added  to  the  loyalty  and  energy  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Ireland  itfelf ; — of  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  fpeak  with  too  much  praife,  and  which 
Ihews  how  well  they  deferve  to  be  called  the 
Brethren  of  Britohs.  Their  own  courage  might, 
perhaps  have  ultimately  fucceeded,  in  repelling 
the  dangers  by  which  they  were  threatened,  but 
it  would  have  been  after  a  long  conteft,  and  after 
having  waded  through  feas  of  blood.  Are  we 
fure  that  the  fume  ready  and  effectual  affiftance 
which  we  have  happily  afforded,  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  will  be  always  equally  within  our  power  ? 
Great  Britain  has  always  felt  a  common  hitereft 
in  the  fafety  of  Ireland ;  but  that  common  interell 
was  never  fo  obvious  and  ur.o^ent  as  when  the 
Common  Enemy  made  her  attack  upon  Great 
Britain,  through  the  medium  of  I-  eland,  and  when 
their  attack  upon  Ireland  went  to  deprive  her  of  her 
Connedion  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  fubflituJc 
in  (lead,  the  new  Government  of  the  Irench  Re- 
public.     When  that  danger  threatened  Ireland, 
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the  purfe  of  Great  Britain  was  open  for  the  wants 
of  Ireland,  as  for  the  necefficies  of  England. 

I  do  notj  Sir,  flate  ihefe  circumflances,  as  up- 
braiding Ireland  for  the  benefits  we  have  confer- 
red J  far  from  it ;  but  I  ftate  them  with  pleafure^ 
as  {Viewing  the  friendfhip  and  good  will  wich 
which  this  Country  has  adled  towards  her.  But 
if  ftruggles  of  this  fort  may  and  muft  return 
again,  if  the  worft  dangers  are  thofe  which  are  yet 
to  come,  dangers  which  may  be  greater  from  being 
more  difguifed — if  thofe  fituations  mayarife  when 
the  fame  means  of  relief  are  not  in  our  power, 
what  is  the  remedy  that  reafon  and  policy  point 
out  ?  It  is  to  identify  them  with  us — it  is  to  make 
them  part  of  the  fame  Community,  by  giving 
them  a  full  fhare  of  thofe  accumulated  bleffings 
which  are  difFufed  throughout  Great  Britain  ;  it  is^ 
in  a  word,  by  giving  them  a  full  participation  of 
the  Wealth,  the  Powers  and  the  Glory  of  the 
British  Empire.  If  then  this  Meafure  comes  re- 
commended not  only  by  the  obvious  defects  of 
the  fyftem  which  now  exifls,  but  that  it  has  alfo 
the  pre-eminent  recommendation  of  increafing  the 
general  power  of  the  Empire,   and  of  guarding 
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againfl:  future  danger  from  the  Common  Enemy, 
we  arc  next  to  confider  it  as  to  its  effects  upon  the 
internal  condition  of  Ireland, 

I  know  per^eclly  well,  that  as  long  as  Ireland  is 
feparated  from  Great  Britain,  any  attempt  on 
our  part  to  provIJe  meafures  which  we  might 
think  falutary,  as  refpeding  queftions  of  con- 
tending feels  or  parties,  of  the  claimed  rights  of 
the  Catholics,  or  of  the  precautions  neceflary  for 
^he  fecurity  of  the  Proteftants — I  know  that  all 
thefe,  though  they  may  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  very  perfons  who  are  the  advocates 
of  the  Final  Adjuftment  in  1782,  were,  in  fa£t, 
attacks  upon  the  Independence  of  the  Irilli  Parlia- 
ment, and  attempts  to  ufurp  the  Right  of  deci- 
ding on  points  which  can  only  be  brought  within 
our  province  by  compact.  Until  the  Kingdoms 
are  united,  any  attempt  to  make  regulations  here 
for  the  internal  (late  of  Ireland  mufl:  certainly 
be  a  violation  of  her  Independence.  But  feel- 
ing as  I  do,  for  their  interefts  and  their  welfare, 
I  cannot  be  inattentive  to  the  events  that  are 
palTmg  before  me;  I  mud  therefore  repeat,  that 
\vhoeyer  looks  at  the  circumftances  to  which  I 
have  alluded — whoever  confiders  that  the  Enemy 
F  2  have 
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have  fliewn  by  their  conJucb,  that  they  confidered 
Ireland  as  the  weakeft  and  moft  vulnerable  part 
of  the  Empire  j  whoever  reflects  upon  thofe  dread- 
ful and  inexcufable  cruelties  inftigated  by  the  Ene- 
mies of  both  Countries,  and  upon  thofe  lament- 
able feverities  by  which  the  exertions  for  the  de- 
fence of  Ireland  were  unhappily,  but  unavoidably, 
attended,  and  the  neceffity  of  which  is  itfelf  one: 
great  aggravation  of  the  Crimes  and  Treafons 
which  led  to  them,  muft  feel  that,  as  it  now  (lands 
compofed,  in  the  hoftile  diviuon  of  its  Seels,  in 
the  animofities  exidir-.g  between  ancient  Settlers 
and  original  Inhabitants,  in  the  ignorance  and  want 
of  Civilization,  which  marks  that  Country  more 
than  almofl  any  other  Country  in  Europe,  in  the 
unfortunate  prevalence  of  Jacobin  Principle?, 
arifmg  from  thefe  caufes,  and  augmenting  their 
malignity,  and  which  have  produced  that  diflrefled 
flate  which  we  now  deplore  ;  every  one,  I  fayj 
who  refle'51s  upon  all  thefe  circiiinftances,  mufl 
agree  widi  me  in  thinking,  that  there  is  no  cure 
but  in  the  formation  of  a  General  Imperial  Legif- 
hture,  free  alike  from  terror  and  from  refent- 
ment,  removed  from  the  danger  and  agitation,  and 
uninflamed  by  the  prejudices  and  paflions  of  that 

didrafted  Country. 
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1  know  that  it  is  impoffibie,  if  we  wifh  to  con- 
fider  this  fubject  properly,  to  confider  it  in  any 
other  point  of  view  than  as  it  affecls  the  Empire 
in  general.  I  know  that  the  interefts  of  the  two 
Countries  mufl:  be  taken  together,  and  that  a  man 
cannot  fpeak  ar,  a  true  Englifhman,  unlefs  he 
fpeaks  as  a  true  Iriihman,  nor  as  a  true  Irifliman, 
unlefs  he  fpeaks  as  a  true  Englifhman :  But 
if  it  was  pollible  to  feparate  them,  and  I  cqu14 
conf'der  myfelf  as  addrefiing  you,  not  as  inte- 
reded  for  the  Empire  at  large,  but  for  Ireland 
aloae,  I  fhould  fay,  that  it  would  be  indifpenfably 
neceflary,  fov  the  fake  of  that  Country,  to  comr 
pofe  its  prefent  diftraclions,  by  the  adoption  of 
finother  fyftem  : — 1  fliould  fay,  that  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  an  Imperial  Eegiflature  was  the  only 
means  of  healing  its  wounds  and  of  reftoring  it 
to  tranquillity.  I  mufl  here  take  the  liberty  of 
alluding  to  fome  topics  which  were  touched  upon 
during  the  difcuflion  of  the  former  night. 

Among  the  great  and  known  defeds  of  Ireland, 
one  of  the  mod  prominent  features  is,  its  want 
of  induftry  and  a  capital ;  how  are  thofe  wants  to 
be  fupplied,  but  by  blending  more  clofely  with 
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Ireland,  the  indu'by  and  the  capital  of  this  Coun- 
try. But,  above  all,  in'the  great  leading  diilinc- 
ticns  between  the  People  of  Ireland,  I  mean  their 
religious  diftindions,  what  is  their  fiLuaiion  ?— 
The  Proteflant  feels  that  the  claims  of  the  Ca- 
tholics threaten  the  exiflence  of  the  Proteftant 
afcendancy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
body  of  Catholics  feel  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
National  Church,  and  their  exclufion  from  the 
exercife  of  certain  rights  and  privileges,  a  griev- 
ance. Between  the  tv/o,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
difficulty  in  the  minds  of  many  perfons,  whether  it 
would  bfc  better  to  liflen  only  to  the  fears  of  the 
former,  or  to  grant  the  claims  of  the  latter. 

1  arn  well  aware  that  the  iubjscl  of  religious 
diflindion  is  a  dangerous  and  delicate  topic,  ef- 
pecialiy  when  applied  to  a  country  fuch  as  Ireland; 
the  fituation  of  which  is  different  in  tliis  refped 
from  that  of  every  other.  Where  the  eftablifhed 
religion  of  the  State  is  the  fame  as  the  general 
religion  of  the  Empire,  and  where  the  property 
of  the  Country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  compara- 
tively fmall  number  of  perfons  profeffing  that 
eftablifhed  religion,  while  the  religion  of  a  grsat 
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majority  of  the  people  is  difFererit,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  fay,  on  general  principles,  what  fyftem  of 
Church  Eftablifhments  in  fuch  a  Country  would 
be  free  from  difficulty  and  inconvenience.  By 
many  I  know  it  will  be  contended,  that  the  reli- 
gion profefled  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  would 
at  leaft  be  entitled  to  an  equality  of  Privileges. 
I  have  heard  fuch  an  argument  urged  in  this 
Houfe  ;  but  thofe  who  apply  it  without  qualifi- 
cation to  the  cafe  of  Ireland^  forget  furely  the 
principles  on  which  Englifh  Intereft  and  Englifh 
Connexion  has  been  edablifhed  in  that  Country, 
and  on  which  its  prefent  Legiflature  is  formed. 
No  rnan  can  fay,  that,  in  the  prefent  flare  of 
things,  and  while  Ireland  remains  a  feparate  king- 
dom, full  concefTions  could  be  made  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, without  endangering  the  State,  and  fliaking 
the  Conditution  of  Ireland  to  its  centre. 

On  ihe  other  hand,  without  anticipating  the 
difcuffion,  or  the  propriety  of  agitating  the  quef- 
tion,  or  faying  how  foon  or  how  late  it  may  be 
fit  to  difcufs  it  ;  two  propofitions  are  indifputable: 
Firft,  When  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  fliall  be 
fuch  as  to  make  it  fafe  for  the  Government  to 
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admit  them  to  the  participation  of  the  privileges 
granted  to  thofe  of  the  Eftabliihed  Religion,  and 
\vhen  the  temper  of  the  times  fhall  be  favourable 
to  fuch  a  meafure.  When  thefe  events  take 
place,  it  is  obvious  that  fuch  a  queftion  may  be 
agitated  in  an  United,  Imperial  Parliament,  with 
much  greater  fafety,  than  it  could  be  in  a  feparate 
Legiflaturci  In  the  fecond  place,  I  think  it  cer- 
tain thatj  even  for  whatever  period  it  may 
be  thought  neceffary,  after  the  Unison,  to  with- 
hold from  the  Catholics  the  enjoyment  of  thofe 
advantages,  many  of  the  objections  which  at  pre- 
fent  arife  out  of  their  fituation  would  be  removed, 
if  the  Proteftant  Legiflature  were  no  longer  fepa- 
rate and  local,  but  general  and  Imperial ;  and 
the  Catholics  themfelves  would  at  once  feel  a  mi* 
ligation  of  the  moft  goading  and  irritating  of  their 
prefent  caufes  of  complaint. 

How  far,  in  addition  to  this  great  and  leading 
confideration,  it  may  alfo  be  wife  and  prafticable 
to  accompany  the  meafure  by  fome  mode  of  re- 
lieving the  lower  orders  from  the  preffure  of 
Tithes,  which  in  many  inftances  operate  at  pre- 
sent as  a  great  pr'aQical  evil,  or  to  make — under 

proper 
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proper  Regulations,  and  without  breaking  in  oil 
the  fecurity  of  the  prefent  Proteftant  Eflabhfh- 
ment  an  efFeftual  and  adequate  provifion  for  the 
Catholic  Clergy,  it  is  not  now  neceffary  to  difcufs* 
It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  thefe  and  all  other  fub- 
ordinate  points  connected  with  the  fame  fubjeft, 
are  more  likely  to  be  permanently  and  fatisfado- 
rily  fettled  by  an  United  Legiflature,  than  by  any 
local  arrangements.  On  thefe  grounds  I  contend, 
that  with  a  view  to  providing  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  diftraftions  which  have  unhappily  prevail- 
ed in  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  removing  thofe 
caufes  which  have  endangered,  and  ftill  endanger 
its  fecurity,  the  meafure  which  I  am  now  pro- 
pofing  promifes  to  be  more  efFeclual  than  any 
other  which  can  be  devifed,  and  on  thefe  grounds 
alone,  if  there  exifted  no  other,  I  fhould  feel  it 
my  duty  to  fubmit  it  to  the  Houfe 

But,  Sir,  though  what  I  have  thus  ftated  re- 
lates moft  immediately  to  the  great  object  of 
healing  the  dilTentions,  and  providing  for  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  Ireland ;  there  are  alfo 
other  objefts  which,  though  comparatively  with 
this  of  inferior  importance,  are  yet  in  them- 
G  felvet 
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Telves  highly   material;^  and  in  a  feeondary  view, 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

I  have  heard  it  afked,  when  I  pr elTed  the  mca- 
furc,  what  are  the  pofitive  advantages  that  Ireland 
is  to  derive  from  it  ?  To  this  very  queftion  I 
prcfume  the  confidcrations  which  I  have  already 
tirged  afford  a  fufficient  anfwer.  But>  in-  fad:, 
the  queftion  itfelf  is  to  be  confidered  in  another 
view  J  and  it  will  be  found  to  bear  fome  refem- 
blance  to  a  queftion  which  has  been  repeatedly 
put,  by  fome  of  the  Gentlemen  oppofite  to  me, 
during  the  laft  fix  years.  What  are  the  advanta- 
ges which  Great  Britain  has  gained  by  the  prefent 
■war  v/ith  France  ? 

To  this,  the  brilliant  fucccffes  of  the  Britifti 
army  by  fea  and  land,  our  unexampled  naval 
vi(5torics  over  all  our  enemies,  the  folid  acquifi- 
tion  of  valuable  territory,  the  general  increaie  of 
our  power,  the  progreftive  extenfipn  of  our  com- 
merce, and  a  feries  of  events  mare  glorious  than 
any  that  ever  adorned  the  page  of  our  hiftory, 
afford  at  onee  an  ample  and  a  fatisfadory  anfwer. 
But  dicre   is    another   general   anfv/er  which  we 

have 
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hiave  uniformly  given,  and  which  would  alone  be 
fufficient:  it  is,  that  we  did  not  enter  into  this 
war  for  any  purpofe  of  ambition  -,  our  objeft  was 
jjot  to  acquire,  but  to  preferve ;  and  in  this  fenfe, 
what  we  have  gained  by  the  war  is,  in  one  word, 
ALL  that  we  fhould  have  loft  without  it :  it  is,  the 
prefervation  of  our  Conftitution,  our  Indepen- 
dence, our  Honour^  our  Exiftenee  as  a  Nation. 

In  the  fame  manner  I  flight  anfwer  the  queilion 
with  refpe(5l;  to  Ireland,  I  might  enumerate  the 
general  advantages  which  Ireland  would  derive 
from  the  effedls  of  the  Arrangement  to  which  T 
have  already  referred,  the  Protedion  which -fhe 
will  fecure  to  herfelf  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The 
moft  efFeftual  means  of  increafing  her  Commerce 
and  improving  her  Agriculture,  the  command  of 
Englifh  Capital,  the  infufion  of  Engl ifh  Manners 
and  Englifh  Induftry,  necelTarily  tending  to  a-me- 
llorate  her  Condition,  to  accelerate  the  progrefs  of 
internal  civilization,  and  to  terminate  thofe  feuds 
and  diffentions  which  now  diftrafl  the  Country, 
and  which  Hie  does  not  poffefs,  within  herfelf,  the 
power  either  to  controul  or  to  extinguifli.  She 
would  fee  the  avenue  to  Honours,  to  diftinc5lions, 
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and  exalted  Situations  in  the  general  feat  of  Em^ 
pire,  opened  to  all  thofe  whofe  abilities  and  talents 
enable  them  to  indulge  an  honourable  and  laudable 
ambition. 

But,   independent    of  all  thefe    advantages,    I 
might  alfo  anfwer,  that  the  queftion  is  not  what 
Ireland  is   to  gain,  but  what  l"he  is  to  preferve  ; 
not  merely  how  fhe  may  bed  improve  her  fitua- 
tion,  but  how  fhe  is  to  avert  a  prefling  and  imme- 
diate danger.     In  this  view,  what   fhe  gains  is  the 
prefervation  of  all  thofe   blellings  arifmg  from  the 
Britifh    Conftitution>    and   which  are    infeparable 
from  her  Connexion  with  Great  Britain.     Thofe 
Bleffings  of  which  it  has   long  been  the  aim  of 
France,  in  conjun6lion  with  domeftic  traitors,  to 
deprive  her,  and  on  their  ruins  to  eftabUfli  (v/ith 
all  its  attendant   miferies  and  horrors)  a  Jacobin 
I^epublic,  founded  on  French    Influence,  and  ex- 
ifting  only  in  fubferviency  to  France. 

Such,  Sir,  would  be  the  anfwer,  if  we  dlrt^t 
our  attention  only  to  the  queftion  of  general  ad- 
vantage. And  here  I  fhould  be  inclined  to  flop  j 
but  unce  it  has  alfo  been  more  particularly  afked, 

what 
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tvhat  are  the  advantages  which  fiie  is  to  gain,  in 
point  of  Commerce  and  ManufacTiures,   I  am  de- 
firous  of  applying  my  anfwer  more  immediately 
and  diftindly  to  that  part  of  the  fubjeft  :    and,  as 
I  know  that  the  ftatement  will  carry  more  con- 
vidion  with  it,   to  thofe  who  make  the  inquiry, 
if  given  in  the  words   of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,   to  whom,   and  to  whofe  opinions,    I 
have  had  more  than  one  occafion  to  advert  in  the 
courfe  of  this  night,  I  will  read  you  an   extrad 
from  his  recorded  fentiments  on  the  fubjed,  in  the 
year  1785,  on  this  fame  memorable  occafion  of 
the  Commercial  Proportions.     Speaking  of  a  fo- 
lid   and   unalterable   Compad  between    the   two 
Countries,  fpeaking  exprefsly  of  the  peculiar  im- 
portance  of   infuring    the    continuance   of  thofe 
Commercial  benefits,   which  fhe  at  thatjime  held 
only  at  the  difcretion  of  this  country,  he  fays — 
"  The  exportation  of  Irifh  Produfts  to  England, 
"  amounts  to  Two  Millions  and  a  Half  annually  i 
"  and  the  exportation  of  Britifh  Produds,  to  Ire- 
"  land,  amounts  to  but  One  Million.*' 

He  then  proceeds  to  reafon  upon  the  advan- 
tage which  Ireland  would  derive,   under  fuch  cir- 
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cumftances,  from  guarding  againft  mutual  prohi- 
bitions ;  and  he  accompanies  the  ftatement,  which 
I  have  juft  read,  with  this  obfervation — 

"  If,  indeed,  the  Adjuftment  were  to  take 
"  away  the  Benefit  from  Ireland  it  would  be  a 
'5  good  caufe  for  rejecting  it ;  but,  as  it  for  ever 
"  confirms  all  the  Advantages  we  derived  from 
*'  our  Linen  Trade,  and  binds  England  from 
*'  making  any  law  that  can  be  injurious  to  it, 
*'  furely  Gentlemen  who  regard  that  trade,  and 
*'  whoje  fortunes  and  rents  depend  on  its  profperity, 
'^  will  not  entertain  a  moment's  doubt  about  embra- 
*'  cing  the  offer S* 

Such  was  the  reafoning  of  the  Irifh  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  ;  which  I  confiderto  have 
been  perfeftly  juft.  With  reference  to  his  late 
opinions,  I  do  not  think  I  can  more  forcibly  reply, 
to  a  perfon  who  figns  his  name  to  Proportions 
which  declare  that  the  ruin  of  the  Linen  Trade 
of  Ireland  is  likely  to  be  the  confequence  of  an 
Union,  than  by  oppofing  to  him  his  own  opinion. 
I  fhall  be  able  to  ftrengthen  the  former  opinion 
of  that  Gentleman,   by  dating,  that  the  progr^fs 
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that  has  been  made  in  commercial  advantages  to 
Ireland,  fmce  1785,  has  been  fuch  as  to  render  his 
argument  ftill  more  applicable.  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  that  Commerce,  explained  by  the  fame 
perfon,  in  fo  concife  and  forcible  a  manner,  that 
I  am  happy  to  ufe  his  own  ftatement  ?  He  does 
not  confine  himfelf  to  the  grofs  amount,  but  gives 
the  articles  in  detail  :— 

"  Britain,"  he  fays,  "  imports  annually  from 
*^  us  Two  Million  Five  Hundred  Thoufand 
"  Pounds  of  our  Produ6ts,  all,  or  very  nearly  all, 
"  duty  free,  and  covenants  never  to  lay  a  duty  on 
"  them.  We  import  about  a  Million  of  her's, 
•*  and  raife  a  Revenue  on  almoft  every  article  of 
"  it,  and  referve  the  power  of  continuing  that 
"  -Revenue.  She  exports  to  us  Salt  for  our 
"  Fifheries  and  Provifionsj  Hops,  which  we 
"  cannot  grow  j  Coals  which  we  cannot  raile  i 
"  Tin,  which  we  have  not ;  and  Bark,  which  we 
"  cannot  get  elfewhere  :  and  all  thefe  without  re- 
^  ferving  any  duty.'* 

I  will  not  tire  the  patience  of  the  Houfe,  6y 
reading  farther  extrads ;   but  the  Right  Honour- 
able 
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able  Gentleman's  whole  Speech,  In  like  mannerj, 
points  out  the  advantages  of  the  Commercial 
Propofitions  (at  that  time  under  confideration)  as 
a  ground-work  of  a  Compasft  between  the  two 
Countries,  in  1785,  on  Commercial  fubje6ls. — 
But  how  flands  the  cafe  now  ?  The  trade  is  at 
this  time  infinitely  more  advantageous  to  Ireland. 
It  will  be  proved,  from  the  documents  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  mere 
interchange  of  manufadlures,  that  the  manufac- 
tures, exported  to  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
in  1797,  very  little  exceeded  a  Million  fterling 
(the  articles  of  produce  amount  to  nearly  the  fame 
fum)  while  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
ported from  Ireland  to  the  amount  of  near  Three 
Millions  in  the  manufadlured  articles  of  Linen  and 
Linen  Yarn,  and  between  Two  and  Three  Mil- 
lions in  Provifions  and  Cattle,  befides  Corn  and 
other  articles  of  produce. 

In  addition  to  thefe  Articles,  there  are  other 
circumftances  of  advantage  to  Ireland.  Article3 
which  are  eflential  to  her  trade  and  to  her  fubfif- 
tence,  or  ferve  as  raw  materials  for  her  manufac- 
tures, are  fent  from  hence  free  of  duty.     It  Is  ex- 
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prefsly  ftated  on  the  fame  authority,  that  all  that 
we  take  back  from  Ireland  was  liable  to  a  Duty 
in  that  country  on  their  exports ;  fo  that  in  fomc 
inftances  we  gave  them  a  preference  over  our- 
felves. 

The  increafmg  produce  ofthechiefarticle  of  their 
manufacture,  and  four-fifths  of  her  whole  export 
trade,  are  to  be  afcribed,  not  to  that  Independent 
Legijlature,  but  to  the  liberality  of  the  Britifh  Par- 
liament. It  is  by  the  free  admiflion  of  Linens  for 
our  market,  and  the  Bounties  granted  by  the 
Britifh  Parliament  on  its  re-export,  that  the 
Linen-Trade  has  been  brought  to  the  height  at 
which  we  now  fee  it.  To  the  Parliament  of  this 
Country,  then,  it  is  now  owing,  that  a  Market 
has  been  opened  for  her  Linen  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions.  By  the  Bounty  we  give  to  Ireland, 
we  afford  her  a  double  market  for  that  article,  and 
(what  is  ftill  more  ftriking  and  important)  we 
have  prevented  a  competition  againfl  her,  arifing 
from  the  f  ^perior  cheapnefs  of  the  Linen-Manu- 
faclures  of  the  Continent,  by  fubjecling  their  im- 
portation  to  a  Duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  Nothing 
would  more  clearly  fhew  what  would  be  the  danger 
li  to 
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to  Ireland  from  the  Competition  in  all  its  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  Linen-Trade,  than  the  fimple 
fact,  that  we  even  now  import  foreign  Linens;,  un- 
der this  heavy  duty,  to  an  amount  equal  to  a 
feventh  part  of  all  that  Ireland  is  able  to  fend  us, 
with  the  preference  that  has  been  flated.  By  this 
arrangement  alone,  we  muft  therefore  be  confider- 
cd,  either  as  foregoing  between  feven  and  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  in  revenue, 
which  we  fhould  coiled  if  we  chofe  to  levy  the 
fame  duty  on  all  Linens,  Irifli  as  well  as  Foreign, 
or  on  the  other  hand,  as  facrificing  perhaps  at 
leaft  a  million  flerling  in  the  price  paid  for  thofc 
articles,  by  the  fubjecls  of  this  Country,  which 
might  be  faved,  if  we  allowed  the  importation  of 
all  Linen,  Foreign  as  well  as  Irifh,  equally  free 
from  Duty. 

The  prefent  meafure  is,  however,  in  its  efFefls 
calculated  not  merely  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
advantages  on  which  the  perfon  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  has  infilled.  It  is  obvious  that  a  fuller 
and  more  perfcd  connexion  of  the  two  countries, 
from  whatever  caufe  it  may  arifc,  muft  produce 
a  greater  facility  and  freedom  of  commercial  in. 
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tereourfe,  and  ultimately  tend  to  the  advantage  of 
both.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  to  either  coun- 
try from  fuch  an  arrangement  muft  indeed,  in  a 
great  meafure,  be  gradual ;  but  they  are  not  on 
that  account  the  lefs  certain,  and  they  cannot  be 
flated  in  more  forcible  language  than  in  that  ufed 
in  the  fpeech  to  which  I  have  referred. — 

*'  Gentlemen  undervalue  the  reduction  of  Bi'i^- 
"  tifli  Duties  on  our  Manufactures.  I  agree  with 
"  them  it  may  not  operate  foon,  but  we  are  to 
"  look  forward  to  a  final  fettlement,  and  it  is  im- 
"  poillble  but  that  in  time,  with  as  good  climate, 
"  equal  natural  powers,  cheaper  food,  and  fewer 
"  taxes,  we  muft  be  able  to  fell  to  them.  When 
*'  commercial  jealoufy  fliall  be  banifhed  by  final 
"  fettlement,  and  trade  take  its  natural  and  (leacy 
*^  courfe,  the  Kingdoms  will  ceafe  to  look  to 
*'  rivahhip,  each  will  make  that  fabrick  which  it 
**  can  do  cheapeft,  and  buy  from  the  other  what 
"  it  cannot  make  fo  advantageoufly.  Labour 
"  will  be  then  truly  employed  to  profit,  not  di-. 
"  verted  by  Bounties,  Jealoufies,  or  Legiflative 
"  Interference,  from  its  natural  and  beneficial 
"  courfe.     This  fyftem  will  attain  its  real  object, 

*'  ecu- 
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<^  confolidating  the  ftrength  of  the  remaining 
"  parts  of  the  Empire,  by  encouraging  the  com- 
*'  munications  of  their  market  among  themfelves 
•'  with  preference  to  every  part  againft  all 
'«  ftrangers!'* 

I  am  at  leafl:,  therefore,  fecure  from  the  defign 
of  appearing  to  deliver  any  partial  or  chimerical 
opinion  of  my  own,  when  I  thus  ftate,  on  the 
authority  of  a  perfon  the  befl:  informed,  and  who 
then  judged  difpaflionately,  both  the  infinite  im- 
portance to  Ireland  of  fecuring  permanently  the 
great  commercial  advantages  which  flie  now  holds 
at  the  difcretion  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  addi- 
tional benefit  which  Ihe  would  derive  from  any 
fet dement  which  opened  to  her  gradually  a  ftill 
more  free  and  compleat  commercial  intercourfe 
with  this  country.  And  while  I  ftate  thus  ftrongly 
the  commercial  advantages  to  the  fifter  kingdom, 
I  have  no  alarm  left  I  fliould  excite  any  fenti- 
ment  of  jealoufy  here.  I  know  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  wifli  well  to  the  profperity 
of  Ireland  ; — that,  if  the  Kingdoms  are  really  and 
folidly  united,  they  feel  that  to  increafe  the  com- 
mercial wealth  of  one  Country  is  not  to  diminifli 
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that  of  the  other,  but  to  increafe  the  flreni^tH 
and  power  of  both.  But  to  juftify  that  fenti- 
ment,  we  muft  be  fatisfied  that  the  wealth  wc 
are  pouring  into  the  lap  of  Ireland  is  not  every- 
day liable  to  be  fnatched  from  us,  and  thrown 
into  the  fcale  of  the  enemy.  If  therefore  Ireland 
is  to  continue,  as  I  trufl  it  will  for  ever,  an  eC- 
fential  part  of  the  integral  ftrength  of  the  Britifli 
Empire  ;  if  her  flrength  is  to  be  permanently 
ours,  and  our  ftrength  to  be  hers,  neither  I,  nor 
any  Englifh  minifter,  can  ever  be  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  creating  jealoufy  in  the  hearts  of  En;^lifli 
men,  from  ftating  the  advantages  of  a  clofer 
Connexion,  or  from  giving  any  afiiflance  to  the 
Commercial  Profperity  of  that  Kingdom. 

If  ever  indeed  I  (hould  have  the  misfortune  to 
witnefs  the  melancholy  moment  when  fuch  prin- 
ciples muft  be  abandoned,  when  all  hope  of  feeing 
Ireland  permanently  and  fecurcly  connected  with 
this  country  fhall  be  at  an  end,  I  fliall  at  leaft  have 
the  confolation  of  knowing,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  want  of  temper  or  forbearance,  of  conciliati- 
on, of  kindnefs,  or  of  full  explanation  on  our  part, 
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which  will  have  produced  an  event  fo  fetal  to 
Ireland,  and  fo  dangerous  to  Great  Britain.  If 
ever  the  over-bearing  power  of  prejudice  and 
paffion  fliall  produce  that  fatal  confequence,  it 
will  too  late  be  perceived  and  acknowledged, 
that  all  the  great  commercial  advantages  which 
Ireland  at  prefent  enjoys,  and  which  are  con- 
tinually increafing,  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
liberal  condu^,  the  foftering  care,  of  the  Britiili 
Empire,  extended  to  the  fifter  kingdom  as  to  a 
part  of  ourfelves,  and  not  (as  has  been  fallaciouOy 
and  vainly  pretended)  to  any  thing  which  has 
been  done  or  can  be  done  by  the  independeat 
power  of  her  owja  feparate  Legi^ature. 

I  have  thus,  Sir,  endeavoured  to  ftate  to  you 
the  reafons,  why  I  think  this  meafure  advifeable; 
why  I  wiih  it  to  be  prapofed  to  the  Parliament 
of  Irebnd,  with  temper  and  fairnefs ;  and  why 
it  appears  to  me,  entitled  at  leaft  to  a  calm  and 
difpaiuonate  difcuflion  in  that  Kingdom.  I  am 
aware,  however,  that  objections  have  been  urged 
againft  the  raeanire,  fome  of  which  are  undoubt- 
edly plaufible,  and  have  been  but  too  fdccefsful 
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in  their  influence  on  the  Irifh  Parliament.  Of 
thefe  objections  I  ftiall  now  proceed^  as  concifely 
as  poffible,  to  take  fome  notice. 

The  firft  is,  what  I  heard  alluded  to  by  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  oppofite  to  me,  when  his 
Majefty's  MefTage  was  brought  down  ;  namely 
That  the   Parliament   of   Ireland  is  incompetent 
to  entertain  and  difcufs  the  queftion,  or  rather, 
to   ail    upon   the   meafure    propofed,    without 
having  previoufly  obtained  the  confent  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  their  Conflituents.     But,  Sir, 
I  am  led  to  fuppofe  from  what  the  Honourable 
Gentleman   afterwards    dated,    that    he    made 
this   objection ,    rather   by  way   of  deprecating 
the  difcuffion   of  the   queftion,   than  as   enter- 
taining   the    fmalleft   doubt   upon   it    himfelf. 
—If,  however,   the  Honourable  Gentleman,  or 
any  other  Gentleman  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Houfe,  Ihould  ferioufly  entertain  a  doubt  on  the 
fubjed:,  I  Ihall  be  ready  to  difcufs  it  with  him 
diftinclly,  either  this  night  or  at  any  future  oppor- 
tunity.    For  the  prefent  I  will  affume,  that  no 
man  can  deny    the   competency  of  the   Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  (reprefenting  as  it  does,  in  the 
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language  of  our  Conftitution,  "  lawfully^  fully-, 
and  freely,  all  the  ejiates  of  the  people  of  the  realnr ) 
to  make  Laws  to  bind  that  people,  unlefs  he  is 
difpofed  to  diftinguifli  that  Parliament  from  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  while  he 
maintains  the  independence  of  the  Irifli  Legifla- 
ture,  yet  denies  to  it  the  lawful  and  eflential 
powers  of  Parliament.  No  man  who  maintains 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  be  co-equal  with  our 
own,  can  deny  its  competency  on  this  queflion, 
unlefs  he  means  to  go  the  length  of  denying,  at 
the  fame  moment,  the  whole  of  the  authority  of 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain — to  fhake  every 
principle  of  legiflation — and  to  maintain,  that 
all  the  ads  pafled,  and  every  thing  done  by  Par- 
liament, or  fan6lioned  by  its  authority,  howe- 
ver facred,  however  beneficial,  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  an  acl  of  ufurpation.  He  muft 
not  only  deny  the  validity  of  the  union  between 
Scotland  and  England,  bur  he  mud  deny  the 
authority  of  every  one  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
limited  Legiflature  fince  the  Union  ;  nay.  Sir, 
he  mufl  go  ftill  farther,  and  deny  the  authority 
under  which  we  now  lit  and  deliberate  here,  as  a 
Houfe  of  Parliament.  Of  courfe,  he  mull  deny 
the  validiry  of  the  adjuihnent  of  1782,  and  call 
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ill  qucftion  every  meafure  which  he  has  hinifclf 
been  the  moft  forward  to  liave  enforced.  This 
point,  Sir,  is  of  fo  much,  importance,  that  I  think 
I  ought  not  to  fuffer  the  opportunity  to  pafs, 
without  illuftrating  more  fully  what  I  mean.  If 
this  principle  of  the  incompetency  of  Parliament 
to  the  decifion  of  the  Meafure  be  admitted,  or 
if  it  be  contended,  that  Parliament  has  no  legi- 
timate authority  to  difcufs  and  decide  upon  it, 
you  will  be  driven  to  the  neceffity  of  recognizing 
a  principle,  the  mod  dangerous  that  ever  was 
adopted  in  any  civilized  State.  1  mean  the  prin- 
ciple, that  Parliament  cannot  adopt  any  mea- 
fure new  in  its  nature,  and  of  great  importance, 
without  appealing  to  the  conftituent  and  dele- 
gating authority  for  dire6tions.  If  that  do6lrine 
be  true,  look  to  what  an  extent  it  will  carry  you. 
If  fuch  an  argument  could  be  fet  up  and  main- 
tained, you  aded  without  any  legitimate  autho- 
rity when  you  created  the  reprefentation  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  or  of  either  of  the  Coun- 
ties Palatine  of  England.  Every  Law  that  Par- 
liament ever  made,  without  that  appeal,  either 
astoitis  own  Frame  and  Conflitution,  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  ele(Qors  or  the  ele<Sled,  as  to 
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the  great  and  fundamental  point  ofthefucceffion 
to  the  Crown,  was  made  without  due  authority. 

If  we  turn  toIi:eIanditfelf,  whatdo  Gentlemen 
think  of  the  power  of  that  Parliament,  which, 
without  any  frefh  delegation  from  its  Proteflant 
conftituents,  aflcciates  to  itfclf  all  the  Catholic 
cledors,  and  thus  deftroysa  fundamental  diftinc- 
ti<in  on  which  it  was  formed?  God  forbid,  that 
I  fliould  objc6l  to  or  blame  any  of  thefe  Mea- 
fures  !  I  am  only  ftating  the  extent  to  which 
the  principle  (that  Parliament  has  no  autho- 
rity to  decide  upon  the  prefent  Meafure)  will 
lead  ;  and,  if  it  be  admitted  in  one  cafe,  it 
mufi:  be  adniitted  in  all.  Will  any  man  fay, 
that  (although  a  Proteftant  Parliament  in  Ire- 
land, chofen  exclufively  by  Proteflant  Con- 
flituents,  has  by  its  own  inherent  power,  and 
without  conl'ulting  thofe  conftituents,  admitted 
and  conij-srehended  the  Catholics  who  were 
till  then,  in  faft,  a  feparate  community)  that 
Parliament  cannot  affociate  itfelf  with  another 
Proteftant  community,  reprefented  by  a  Protef- 
tant  Parliament,  having  one  intereft  with  itfelf, 
and  fimilar  in  its  Laws,  its  Conflitution,  and  its 
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Eftabllfhed  Religion?  What  mud  be  faid  by 
thofe  who  have  at  any  time  been  friends  to  any 
plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  particularly 
fuch  as  have  been  mod  recently  brought  forward, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ?  What' 
ever  may  have  been  thought  of  the  propriety 
of  the  Meafure,  I  never  heard  any  doubt  of 
the  competency  of  Parliament  to  confider  and 
difcufs  it.  Yet  I  defy  any  man  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  thofe  plans,  u'ithout  contending  that, 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  he  pofleffes  a  right 
to  concur  in"  disfranchifing  thofe  who  fent  him  to 
Parliament,  and  to  felecl  others,  by  whom  he 
was  not  eleded,  in  their  ftead.  I  am  fure 
that  no  fufficient  diftindion,  in  point  of  princi- 
ple, can  be  fuccefsfully  maintained  for  a  fmgle 
moment  ;  nor  (hould  I  deem  it  neceflary  to  dwell 
on  this  point,  in  the  manner  I  do,  were  I  not 
convinced  tljat  it  is  connected  in  part  with  all 
thofe  falfe  and  dangerous  notions  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  Government  which  have  lately  become 
too  prevalent  in  the  world.  It  may,  in  fadt,  be 
traced  to  that  grofs  perverfion  of  the  principles 
of  all  political  fociety,  which  reds  on  the  fuppo* 
fition  that  there    exifts   continually  in  every  Go- 
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vernment  a  Sovereignty  in  abeyance  (as  it  were) 
on  the  part  of  the  People,  ready  to  be  called  forth 
on  every  occafion,  or  rather,  on  every  pretence, 
when  it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of  the  party  or 
faciion  who  are  the  advocates  of  this  do£trine  to 
fuppofe  an  occafion  for  its  exertion.  It  is  in  thefe 
falfe  principles  that  are  contained  the  feeds  of  all 
the  mifery,  defolation,  and  ruin,  which  in  the 
prefent  day  have  fpread  ihemfelves  over  fo  large  a 
proportion  of  the  habitajble  Globe. 

Thefe  prln9iples.  Sir,  are,  at  length,  fo  well 
known  and  underftood  in  their  practical  cfieds, 
that  they  can  no  longer  hope  for  one  enlightened 
or  intelligent  advocate,  vi-hen  they  appear  in  their 
true  colours.  Yet,  with  all  the  horror  we  all  feel,  in 
common  with  the  reft  of  the  World,  at  the  efFe£t 
of  them,  with  all  the  confirmed  and  increafing 
love  and  veneration  which  we  feel  towards  the 
Conflitution  of  cur  Country,  founded  as  it  is, 
both  in  Theory  and  Experience,  on  principles  di- 
redly  the  reverfe ;  yet,  there  are  too  many 
among  us,  who,  while  they  abhor  and  rejed  fuch 
opinions,  when  prefented  to  them  in  their  naked 
deformity,  fufFer  them  in  a  more  difguifed  fliape 
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to  be  gradually  infufed  into  their  minds,  and  in- 
fenfibly  to  influence  and  bias  their  fentiments  and 
arguments  on  the  greatefl  and  moft  important 
difcuflions.  This  concealed  poifon  is  now  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  any  open  attempt  to  fupport 
fuch  principles  by  argument  or  to  enforce  them 
by  arms.  No  fociety,  \Ahatever  be  its  particular 
form,  can  long  fubfifl,  if  this  principle  is  once 
admitted.  In  every  Government,  there  mufl  refide 
fomewhere  a  fupreme,  abfolute,  and  unlimited  au- 
thority. This  is  equally  true  of  every  lawful  Mo- 
narchy— of  every  Ariflocracy — cf  every  pure  De- 
mocracy (if  indeed  fuch  a  form  of  "Government 
ever  has  exiRed,  or  ever  can  exiil:) — and  of  thofe 
mixed  Conftitutions  formed  and  compounded  from 
the  others,  vphich  we  are  juftly  inclined  to  prefer 
to  any  of  them.  In  all  thefe  Governments,  in- 
deed alike,  that  power  may  by  poflibility  be  abuf- 
ed,  but  whether  the  abufe  is  fuch  as  to  juflify 
and  call  for  the  interference  of  the  people  col- 
ledively,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  of  any  por- 
tion of  ir,  mud:  always  be  an  extreme  cafe  and  a 
queftion  of  the  greatefl  and  moll  perilous  re- 
fponfibility,  not  in  Law  only,  but  in  Confcience 
and  in  Duty,  to  all  thofe  who  either  a*5l  upon  it 
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ihemfelves,  or  perfuade  others  to  do  fo.  But  no 
provifion  for  fuch  a  cafe  ever  has  been  or  can 
be  made  before-hand ;  it  forms  no  chapter  in 
any  known  code  of  laws,  it  can  find  no  place  in 
any  fyflem  of  human  jurifprudence.  But,  above 
all,  if  fuch  a  principle  can  make  no  part  of  any 
eflablifhed  Conftitutlon,  not  even  ot  thofe  where 
the  Government  is  fo  framed  as  to  be  moll  liable 
to  the  abufe  of  its  powers,  it  will  be  prepoderous 
indeed  to  fuppofe  that  it  can  he  aduiitted  in  one 
where  thofe  powers  are  fo  diftributed  and  balanc- 
ed as  to  furniih  the  beft  fecuiity  againft  the  pro- 
bability of  fuch  an  abufe.  Shall  that  principle  be 
fanctioned  as  a  neceflary  part  of  the  bed  Govern- 
ment, which  cannot  be  admitted  to  exift  even 
as  a  check  upon  the  worft  !  Pregnnnt  as  it  is 
with  danger  and  confufion,  fhall  it  be  received 
and  eftablilhed  in  proportion  as  every  reafon  which 
can  ever  make  it. neceflary  to  recur  to  it  is  not  likely 
to  exiil  ?  Yet,  Sir,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  that, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  !efs  likely  to  have  occafion 
for  fo  defperate  a  remedy,  in  proportion  as  a 
Government  is  fo  framed  as  to  provide  within 
itfelf  the  befl  guard  and  control  on  the  exercife 
of  every  branch  of  authority,  to  furnifh  the  means 
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of  preventing  or  correding  every  abufe  of  power, 
and  to  fecure,  by  its  own  natural  operation,  a 
due  attention  to  the  interefl:  and  feelings  of  every 
part  of  the  community,  in  that  very  proportion 
pcrfons  have  been  found  perverfe  enough  to 
imagine,  that  fueh  a  ConRitution  admits  and  re- 
cognizes, as  a  part  of  it,  that  which  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  nature  of  any  Government,  and 
above  all,  inapplicable  to  our  own. 

I  have  faid  more,  Sir,  upon  this  fubjed  than 
I  fliould  have  thought  neecffary,  if  I  had  not 
felt  that  this  falfe  and  dangerous  mockery  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  People  is  in  truth  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  Jacobinifiu,  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite inipoftures  to  miilead  the  underftandin-y, 
and  to  flatter  and  inflame  the  pafiionsof  the 
n:iafs  of  mankind,  Vvho  have  net  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  and  cxpefing  it,  and  that  as 
fueh  on  every  occafion,  and  in  every  fliape  in 
\vhich  it  appears,  it  ought  to  be  combated  and 
refilled  by  every  friend  to  civil  order,  and  to 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

Sir,  the  next  and  not  the  leaft  prevalent  ob- 
jedion,  is  one  which  is  contained  in  words  which 
are  an  appeal  to  a  natural  and  laudable,  but  what 
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I  mud  call  an  erroneous  and  mifiaken  fenfe  of 
national  pride.  It  is  an  appeal  to  t^he  generous 
and  noble  paffions  of  a  nation  eafily  inflaniedun-^ 
der  any  fuppofed  attack  upon  its  honour,  I  mean 
the  attempt  to  rcprefent  thequeflion  of  a  Union 
by  corapacl  between  the  Parliaments  of  the  two 
Kingdoms  as  a  queflion  involving  the  Inde- 
pcndance  of  Ireland.— It  has  been  faid,  that  no 
compcnfation  could  be  made  to  ?.ny  country  for 
the  furrender  of  its  National  Independance.  Sir, 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  every  part  of  the  queftion^ 
I  am  deiirous  Gentlemen  iliould  come  clofely  to 
the  point,  that  they  fnould  fift  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  afcertain  upon  what  grounds  and  principles 
their  opinion  really  refts.  Do  they  mean  to 
maintainthat  inany humiliating, in  any degradrng 
fcnfe  of  the  \\  ord  which  can  be  a6led  upon  practi- 
cally as  a  rule,  and  which  can  lead  to  any  nfcful 
conclufion,  that  at  any  time  m  hen  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  two  feparate  Countries  unite  in 
forming  one  more  extenfive  empire,  that  the  in- 
dividuals who  compofe  either  of  the  former  nar- 
row focicties  are  afterwards  left  members  of  an 
independant  country,  or  to  any  valuable  and  nfe- 
ful  purpofc  lefs  poflefTcd  of  pciltical  freedom  or 
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Civil  liappinefs  than  they  were  before.  It  muft 
be  obvious  to  every  Gentleman  who  will  look 
at  the  fubjeft,  in  tracing  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
countries,  the  moft  proud  of  their  prefent  ex- 
iftiug  independance,  of  all  the  nations  in  Eu^* 
rope,  there  is  not  one  that  could  exift  in  the 
ftate  in  which  it  now  ftands,  if  that  principle 
had  been  a6led  upon  by  our  forefathers  ;  and 
Europe  mufl:  have  remained  to  this  hour  in  a 
ftate  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  from  the  per- 
petual warfare  of  independent  and  petty  Hates. 
In  the  inftance  of  our  own  Country,  it  would 
b3  a  fuperfluous  wafte  of  time  to  enumerate  the 
ftcps  by  which  all  its  parts  were  formed  into 
one  King^oni  ;  but  will  any  man  in  general 
aOfert,  that  in  all  the  different  Uiiions  which 
have  formed  the  principal  ftates  of  Europe, 
their  inhabitants  have  become  lefs  free,  that 
they  have  had  lefs  of  which  to  be  proud,  lefs 
fcope  for  their  own  exertions,  than  they  had  in 
their  former  iituation.  If  this  do6lrine  is  to  be 
generally  maintained,  what  becomes  of  the  fitu- 
ation  at  this  hour  of  any  one  county  of  England, 
or  of  any  one  county  of  Ireland,  now  united  un» 
der  the  independant  Parliament  of  that  King, 
dom  ?  If  it  be  pulhed  to  its  full  extent,  it  is  ob- 
vioufly  incompatible  with  all  civil  fociety.  As 
K  the 
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the  former  principle  of  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people  ftrikes  at  the  foundation  of  all  govern- 
ments, fo  this  is  equally  hoftile  to  all  political 
confederacy,  and  mankind  muft  be  driven 
back  to  what  is  called  the  ftate  of  nature. 

But  while  I  combat  this  general  and  abftra6l 
principle,  which  would  operate  as  an  objeftion 
to  every  union  between  feparate  ftates,  on  the 
groundcfthefacrificeof  independance,doImean 
to  contend  that  there  is  in  no  cafe  jiift  ground 
for  fuch  a  flatement  ?  Far  from  it :  it  may  be- 
come, on  many  occafions,  the  firfl:  duty  of  a  free 
and  generous  people.  If  there  exifts  a  country 
which  contains  within  itfelf  the  means  of  mili- 
tary protedion,  the  naval  force  neceflary  for 
its  defence,  which  furnifhes  obje£^s  of  induftry 
fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  pecuniary  refources  adequate  to  maintain- 
ing, with  dignity,  the  rank  which  it  has  attained 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  if,  above  all, 
it  enjoys  the  bleffnigs  of  internal  content  and 
tranquillity, and  poffefl'es  a  dil\in6lconftitution  of 
its  own,  the  defe6\s  of  which,  if  any,  it  is  within 
itfelf  capable  of  correcling,  and  if  that  conftitu- 
tion  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  any 
other  in  the  world,  or  (which  is  nearly  the  fame 
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thing)  if  thofe  who  live  under  it  believe  it  to  be 
fo,  and  fondly  cherifli  that  opinion,  1  can  indeed 
well  underftand  that  fuch  a  country  mui'  be  jea- 
lous of  any  meafure,  which,  even  by  its  own  con* 
fent,  under  the  authority  of  its  own  lawful  go- 
vernment, is  to  aflbciate  it  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
and  more  extenfive  empire. 

But,    Sir,    if,  on  the   other  hand,    it   (hould 
happen  that  there  be  a  country  which,  againfl:  the 
greatell  of    all  dangers    that   threaten  its  peace 
and  fecuriiy,    has  not  adequate  means   of  prc- 
teding  itfelf  without  the  aid  of  another  nation  ; 
if  that  other  be  a  neighbouring  and  kindred  na- 
tion, fpeaking  the  fame    language,  whofe  laws, 
whofe  cultoms,  and  habits  are  the  fame  in  prin- 
ciple, but  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, with  a  more  extenfive  commerce,  and  more 
abundant  means  of  acquiring  and  difFufmg   na- 
tional wealth  j  the  (lability  of  whofe  government — 
the  excellence  of  whofe  conft itulion — is  more  than 
ever  the  admiration  and  envy  of  Europe,  and  of 
which  the  very  Country  of  which  we  are  fpeaking 
can  only  boaft  an   inadequate  and  imperfed  re- 
femblance  ; — under  fuch  circumflances,  I  would 
a{k,  what  condud  would  be  prefcribed  by   every 
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rational  principle  of  dignity,  of  honour,  or  of  in- 
tereft  ?  I  would  afk,  whether  this  is  not  a  faith- 
ful defcription  of  the  circumftances  which  ought 
to  difpofe  Ireland  to  a  Union  ?  Whether  Great 
Britain  is  not  prccifeiy  the  nation  with  which,  on 
thefe  principles,  a  Country,  fituated  as  Ireland  is, 
would  defire  to  unite  ?  Does  a  Union,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  by  free  conftnt,  and  on  juft 
and  equal  t^rms,  deferve  to  be  branded  as  a  pro' 
pofal  for  fubjecling  Ireland  to  a  foreign  yoke  ? — 
Is  it  not  rather  the  free  and  voluntary  alTociaticn 
of  two  great  Countries,  which  join,  for  their 
common  benefit,  in  one  Empire,  where  each 
will  retain  its  proportional  weight  and  importance, 
under  the  fecurity  of  equal  laws,  reciprocal  af- 
fedion,  and  infeparable  interefls,  and  which  want 
nothing  but  that  indiifoluble  Connexion  to  ren- 
der both  invincible, 

Non  ego  nee  Teucris  Italos  parere  jubebo 
Nee  nova  regna  pcto  ;  paribus  fe  Icgibus  am.lac 
InvidljE  gentes  seternaiii  fasdcra  mittant. 

Sir,  I  have  nearly  flated    all   that  is   neceifary 
for   me  to  trouble  the  Houfe  with  ;  there   are, 
however,    one  or    two  other    objedions  which  I         ^ 
wifii  not  entirely  to  pafs  over  :  One  of  them  is,  a 
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general  notion  that  a  Union  with  Great  Britain 
mud  neceflarily  increafe  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
Ireland,  by  producing  depopulation  in  many  parts 
of  the  Country,  and  by  increafing  greatly  the 
number  of  abfentees.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  this  •effect  would,  to  a  limited  extent,  take 
place  during  a  part  of  the  year  ;  but  I  think  it 
will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  prove,  that  this 
circumftance  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  operation  of  the  fyllem  in  oiher  refpedts. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  meafure  has  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  admit  the  introduction  of  that  Biitifli 
Capital  which  is  mofl  likely  to  give  life  to  all  the 
operations  of  Commerce,  and  to  all  the  improve- 
ments of  Agriculture  ^  if  it  be  that  which  above 
all  other  confiderations  is  mod  likely  to  give 
fecurity,  quiet,  and  internal  repofe  to  Ireland ; 
if  it  is  likely  to  remove  the  chief  bar  to  the  in- 
ternal advancement  of  wealth  and  of  civilization, 
by  a  more  intimate  intercourfe  with  England  ; 
if  it  is  more  likely  to  comrnunicate  from  hence 
thofe  habits  which  diftinguiih  this  Country, 
and  which,  by  a  continued  gradation,  unite  the 
higheft  and  the  loweft  orders  of  the  community 
without  a  chafm  in  any  part  of  the  fyftem ;  if  it 

is 
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is  not  only  likely  to  invite  (as  I  have  already 
faid)  Englifh  Capital  to  fet  Commerce  in  motion » 
but  to  ofFsr  it  the  ufe  of  new  markets,  to  open 
frefli  refources  of  wealth  and  induftry ;  can 
wealth,  can  induftry,  can  civilization  increafe 
among  the  whole  balk  of  the  people  without  its 
much  more  than  counterbalancing  the  paitial 
effe£t  of  the  removal  of  the  few  individuals  who, 
foY  a  fmall  part  of  the  year,  would  follow  the 
feat  of  Legiflaiion  ?  Will  it  be  fuppofed  that  the 
mere  abfence  of  Parliament  from  Dublin,  if  it 
would  ftill  remain  the  centre  of  Education  and  of 
the  internal  commerce  of  a  country  increafmg  in 
improvement ;  if  it  would  ftill  remain  the  feat  of 
legal  difcuffion,  which  muft  always  increafe  with  an 
increafe  of  property  and  occupation,  what  ground 
is  there  to  fuppofe,  with  a  view  even  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  thofe  whofe  partial  interefts  have  been  moft 
fuccefsfuUy  appealed  to ;  what  reafon  is  there  to 
fuppofe  that,  with  a  view  either  to  the  refpeclable 
Body  of  the  Bar,  to  the  Merchant,  or  Shopkeeper 
of  Dublin  (if  it  were  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  a 
tranfaclion  of  this  fort  ought  to  be  referred  to  that 
fingle  criterion)  that  they  would  not  find  their 
proportionate  fhare  of  advantage  in  the  general 
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advantage  of  the  State  ?  Let  it  be  remembered 
alfo,  that  if  the  transfer  of  the  Seat  of  Legida- 
ture  may  call  from  Ireland  to  England  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Parliament,  -yet,  after  the 
Union,  property,   influence  and  coniideration 
in  Ireland  will  lead,  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain, 
to  all  the  objcds  of  imperial  ambition ;   and 
there  mufl:,  cdnfequently,  exift  a  new  incite- 
ment  to  perfons  to   acquire  property   in  that 
Country,  and  to  thofe  who  poffefs  ir,  to  refide 
there  and  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  thofe 
with  whom  they  live,  and  to  extend  and  im- 
prove their  influence  and  connexions. 

But,  Sir,  Ineed  not  dwell  longeron  argument, 
however  it  may  fatisfy  my  own  mind,  becaufe  we 
can  on  this  queflion  refer  to  experience.  I  fee 
every  Gentleman  anticipates  that  I  allude  to 
Scotland;  What  has  been  the  refult  of  the 
Union  there?  A  Union,  give  me  leave  to  fay, 
as  much  oppofed,  and  by  much  the  fame  argu- 
ments, prejudices,  and  mifconceptions,  as  are 
urged,  at  this  moment,  creating  too  the  fame 
alarms,  and  provoking  the  fame  outrages,  as 
have  lately  taken  place  in  Dublin.    Look  at  the 
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metropolis  of  Scotland  :  the  population  of  Edin- 
burgh has  been  more  than  doubled  fince  the 
Union,  and  a  new  city  added  to  the  old.  But 
we  may  be  told,  that  Edinburgh  has  cngrofTed 
all  the  commerce  of  that  country,  and  has  thofe 
advantages  which  Dublin  cannot  exped.  Yet 
while  Edinburgh,  deprived  of  its  Parliament, 
but  retaining,  as  Dublin  would  retain,  its  Courts 
of  Jullice;  continuing,  as  Dublin  would  conti- 
nue, the  refort  of  thofe  whofe  circumftances 
would  not  permit  them  to  vifit  a  diftant  metro- 
polis ;  continuing,  as  Dublin  would  continue, 
the  feat  of  national  education,  while  Edinburgh 
has  baffled  all  the  prcdiftions  of  that  period, 
what  has  been  the  fituation  of  Glafgow  ?  The 
population  of  Glafgow,  fince  the  Union,  has 
increafed  in  the  proportion  of  between  five  and 
fix  to  one:  look  at  its  progrefs  in  manufaftures; 
lo'^k  at  its  general  advantages,  and  tell  me  what 
ground  there  is,  judging  by  experience  in  aid  of 
theory,  for  thofe  gloomy  apprehenfions*  which 
have  been  fo  indufirioufly  excited. 

There  remains,  Sir,  another  general  line  of 
argument,  which  I  have  already  anticipated,  and 
I  hope  anfwcrcd,  thai  the  commercial  privileges 
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now  enjoyed  by  Ireland,  and  to  which  it  owes  fo 
much  of  its  profperity,  would  be  lefs  fecure  than 
at  piefent.  I  have  given  an  anfwer  to  that  already, 
by  dating  that  they  are  falfely  imputed  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Irilh  Parliament,  for  that  they 
are  in  fadl  owing  to  the  exercife  of  the  voluntary 
difcretion  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  unbound  by 
compact,  prompted  only  by  its  natural  difpofition 
to  confider  the  interefts  of  Ireland  the  fame  as  its 
own  ;  and  if  that  has  been  done  while  Ireland  is 
only  united  to  us  in  the  imperfeft  and  precarious 
manner  in  which  it  is,  while  it  has  afeparate  Par- 
liament, notwithftanding  the  commercial  jealoufies 
of  our  own  manufactures ;  if  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  we  have  done  fo,  if  we  have  done  fo  with 
no  other  connection  than  that  which  now  fubfifls, 
and  while  Ireland  has  no  fhare  in  our  reprefenta- 
tion  ;  what  frefli  ground  can  there  be  for  appre- 
henfion,  when  flie  will  have  her  proportionate 
weight  in  the  Legiflature,  and  will  be  united  with 
us  as  clofely  as  Lancafliire  or  Yorkfhire,  or  any 
other  county  in  Great  Britain. 

Sir,  I  have  feen  it  under  the  fame  authority  fo 

w  hich  I  am  forry  fo  often    to  advert,    that  the 
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Linen  Trade  would  be  injured,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  fecurity  for  its  retaining  its  prefent 
advantages.  I  have  already  ftated  to  you  (and 
with  that  very  authority  in  my  favour)  thatthofe 
advantages  are  at  prefent  precarious,  and  that 
their  fecurity  can  only  arife  from  Compaft  with 
Great  Britain.  Such  a  Compaci,  this  Meafure 
would  eftablifh  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  j 
but  befides  this.  Sir,  the  natural  policy  of  this 
Country,  not  merely  its  experienced  liberality, 
but  the  identity  of  Intereils  after  a  Union,  would 
offer  a  fecurity  worth  a  thoufand  Compa6^s. 

Sir,  the  only  other  general  topic  of  objedion 
is  (that  upon  which  great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  raife  an  alarm  in  Ireland)  the  idea  that  the 
main  principle  of  the  Meafure  was  to  fubje6l 
Ireland  to  a  load  of  Debt  and  an  increafe  of 
Taxes,  and  to  expofe  her  to  the  confequences  of 
all  our  alledgcd  difficulties  and,  fuppofed  necef- 
fities. 

Sir,  I  hope  the  zeal,  the  fpirit,  and  the  liberal 
and  enlarged  policy,  of  this  Country,  has  given 
ample  proof  that  it  is  not  from  a  pecuniary 
motive  that  we  feek   an  Union.     If  it  is  not 
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defirable  on  the  grounds  I  have  ftated,  it  cannot 
be  recommended  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  Tax- 
ation ;  but  to  quiet  any  jealoufy  on  this  fubje61, 
here  again  let  us  look  to  Scotland:  is  there 
any  inftance  where,  with  45  Members  on  her 
part  and  513  on  ours,  that  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  paid  more  than  its  pro- 
portion to  the  general  burthens  ? — Is  it  then. 
Sir,  any  ground  of  apprehenfion,  that  we  are 
likely  to  tax  Ireland  more  heavily  when  fhe 
becomes  affociated  with  ourfelves? — To  tax  in 
its  due  proportion  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  to 
the  utter  exclufion  of  the  idea  of  the  predomi- 
nence  of  one  part  of  fociety  over  another,  is  the 
great  charadleriftic  of  Britifh  Finance,  as  Equa- 
lity of  Laws  is  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution. 

But,  Sir,  in  addition  to  this,  if  we  come  to  the 
details  of  this  propofition,  it  is  in  our  power  to 
fix,  for  any  number  of  years  which  (hall  be 
thought  fit,  the  proportion  by  which  the  Contri- 
bution of  Ireland,  to  the  expences  of  the  State, 
fhall  be  regulated^  that  thefe  proportionsfhall  not 
be  fuch  as  would  make  a  contribution  greater  than 
the  neccfiary  amount  of  its  own  prefent  neceil'ary 
L  2  expences 
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cxpences  as  a  feparate  Kingdom  ;  and,  even  after 
that  limited  period,  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
contribution,  from  time  to  time,  might  be  made 
to  depend  on  tiie  comparative  produce,  in  each 
Kingdom,  of  fuch  general  taxes  as  might  be 
thought  to  afford  the  beft  criterion  of  their  re- 
fpeQive  weahh.  Or,  what  I  fiiould  hope  would 
be  found  pradicable,  the  fyfrem  of  internal  tax- 
ation in  each  county  might  gradnally  be  fo  equal- 
ized and  affimilated,  on  the  leading  articles,  as  to 
make  all  rules  of  fpecific  proportion  unneceffary, 
and  to  fecure,  that  Ireland  fhall  never  be  taxed 
but  in  proportion  as  we  tax  ourfelves.  ' 

The  application  of  thefe  principles,  however, 
will  form  m.atter  of  future  difculFion  ;  I  mention 
them  only  as  ftrongly  fhewing,  from  the  mifrepre- 
fentation  which  has  taken  place  on  this  part  of 
the  fubjecl,  how  incumbent  it  is  upon  the  Houfe 
to  receive  thefe  proportions,  and  to  adopt,  after 
due  deliberation,  fuch  refolutions  as  may  record 
to  Ireland  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  ready  to 
meet  her.  -And,  in  the  mean  time,  let  us  wait, 
not  without  impatience,  but  without  dilTatisfaclion, 
for  that  moment,  when  the  effect  of  reafon  and 
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difcuflion  may  reconcile  the  minds  of  men,  in  that 
Kingdom,  to  a  Meafure  which  I  am  fure  will  be 
found  as  neceflary  for  their  peace  and  happinefs, 
as  it  will  be  conducive  to  the  general  fecurity  and 
advantage  of  the  Britifii  Empire. 

Sir,  it  remains  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  thefe  Re- 
lations before  the  Houfe,  wiOiing  that  the  more 
detailed  difcuffion  cf  them  may  be  referved  to  a 
future  day. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

FIRST, 
That  III  order  to  promote  and  fev.ure  the  efTcntial  Inlerells 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  confolidate  tHe 
Strength,  Power,  and  Refources  of  the  Britifh  Empire, 
it  will  be  advifeable  to  concur  in  fiich  meafures  as  may  beft 
tend  to  unite  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land into  one  Kingdom,  in  fuch  manner,  and  on  fuch  Terms 
and  Conditions  as  may  be  eftablifhed  by  Afts  of  the  refpec- 
tive  Parliaments  of  His  Majefty's  faid  Kingdoms. 

SIiCOND. 
That  it  appears  to  this  Committee  that  it  would  be  fit  to 
propofe  as  the  firft  Article  to  ferve  as  a  Bafis  of  the  faid 
Union,  that  the  faid  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land fhall,  upon  a  day  to  be  agreed  upon,  be  united  into  oae 
Kingdom,  by  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great   Britain   and  Ireland. 

THtRO* 
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THIKD. 
That  for  tht  fame  purpofc  it  appears  alfo  to  this  Committee' 
that  it  would  be  fit  to  propofc  that  the  Succcfiion  to  the 
Monarchy  and  tlie  Imperial  Crown  of  the  faid  United 
Kingdoms,  fliall  continue  limited  and  fettled,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  faid  Kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  flandi  limited  and  fettled, 
according  to  the  exifting  Laws,  and  to  the  Terms  of  the 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

FOURTH. 

That  for  the  fame  purpofe  it  appears  alfo  to  this  Committre, 
that  it  would  be  fit  to  propofc  that  the  faid  United  King- 
dom be  reprcfented  in  one  and  the  fame  Parliament,  to  be 
ftiled  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  fuch  a  number  of  Lords  Spi- 
ritual and  Temporal,  and  fuch  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
Iloufe  of  Commons  as  fiiall  be  hereafter  agreed  upon  by 
A^Ets  of  the  refpeftive  Parliaments  as  aforefaid,  Hiall  fit  and 
vote  in  the  faid  Parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  and  fhall 
be  fummoned,  chofcn  and  returned,  in  fuch  manner  as  Hiall 
be  fixed  by  an  Adl  of  the  Pailiament  of  Ireland  previous  to 
the  faid  Union;  and  that  every  Member  hereafter  tp  fit 
and  vote  in  the  faid  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
foall,  until  the  faid  Parliament  (hall  otherwife  provide,  take 
and  fubfcribe  the  fame  Oaths,  and  make  the  fame  Declara- 
tions as  are  by  Law  required  to  be  taken,  fubfcrlbed  and 
made  by  the  Members  of  the  Parliaments  of  Great  liritain 
and  Ireland. 

FIFTH. 
That  for  the  fame  purpofe  it  appears  alfo  to  this  Comnaittec. 
that  It  would  be  fit  to  propofe  that  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Doftrine,  Worfhip,  Difci- 
pline,  and  Government  thereof,  (hall  be  preferved  as  now 
by  Law  ERablifiied. 

SIXTH^ 
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SIXTH. 


That  for  tlic  fame  purpofe  it  appears  alfo  to  this  Comir.ittcf , 
that  it  would  be  fit  to  propofe  that  His  Majcdy's  Subjcfts 
in  Ireland  fiiall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  entitled  to  the 
fame  privileges,  and  be  on  the  fame  footing  in  refpeft  of 
Trade  and  Navigation,  in  all  Ports  aud  Places  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  and  in  all  cafes  with  refped  to  which  Trea- 
ties Hiall  be  made  by  His  Majefty,  his  Heirs  or  Succcffors, 
with  any  Foreign  Power,  as  HisMajefty's  Subjects  in  Great 
Britain  ;  that  no  Duty  (hall  be  impofed  on  the  Impoit  or 
Export  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  any  Articles 
now  Duty  free  :  and  that  on  other  Articles  there  fliall  be 
ertablifhed,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  fuch  a  moderate  rate 
of  equal  Duties  as  fhall,  previous  to  the  Union,  be  agreed 
upon  and  approved  by  the  refpcdlive  Parliaments,  fubjeft, 
after  the  expiration  of  fuch  limited  time,  to  be  dimlniflied 
equally  with  refpedl  to  both  Kingdoms,  but  in  no  cafe  to 
be  encreafed  ;  that  all  Articles  which  may  at  any  time  here- 
after be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Foreign  Parts, 
(hall  be  importable  through  either  Kingdom  into  the  other, 
fubjeSt  to  the  like  Duties  and  Regulatixjns  as  if  the  fame 
were  imported  diveftly  from  Foreign  Parts;  that  where 
any  Articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufafture  of 
either  Kingdom,  are  fubj-6l  to  any  internal  Duty  in  one 
Kingdom,  fuch  countervailing  Duties  (over  and  above  any 
Duties  on  import  to  be  fixed  as  aforefaid)  fliall  be  impofed 
as  fViall  be  neccfiary  to  prevent  any  inequality  in  that  re- 
fpefl  :  and  that  all  other  matters  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
other  than  the  foregoing,  and  than  fuch  others  as  may 
be&ire  the  Unior.  be  fpecially  agreed  upon  for  the  due  en- 
couragement of  the  Agriculture  and  Maiuifadures  of  the 
rcfpeftive  Kingdoms,  (hall  remain  to  be  regulated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  United  Parliament. 
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SEVENTH. 

That  for  the  hke  purpofe  It  would  be  fit  to  propofe,  that  the 
charge  arifing  from  the  payment  of  the  Intereft  or  Sink- 
ing Fund  for  the  reduaion  of  the  Principal  of  the  Debt 
incurred  in  either  Kingdom  before  the  Union,  (hall  con- 
tinue to  be  feparately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ire-* 
land  refpeflively.  That  for  a  number  of  Years  to  be 
limited,  the  future  ordinary  expences  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  Peace  or  War,  (hall  be  defrayed  by  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  jointly,  according  to  fuch  proportions 
as  fhall  be  eftabliflied  by  the  refpeftive  Parliaments  pre- 
vious to  the  Union  ;  and  that  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  to  be  fo  limited,  the  proportion  fliall  not  be  liable 
to  be  varied,  except  according  to  fuch  rates  and  prln» 
cJples  as  fhall  be  in  like  manner  agreed  upon  previous  to 
the  Union. 

EIGHTFJ. 

That  for  the  like  purpofe  it  would  be  fit  to  propofe,  that 
all  Laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  that  all 
the  Courts  of  Civil  or  Ecciefiaftlcal  Jurifdittion  within  the 
refpeftlve  Kingdoms,  (hall  remaiji  as  now  by  Law  efta- 
bhfhed  within  the  fame,  fubjedl  only  to  fuch  alterations  or 
regulations  from  time  to  time  as  circum (lances  may  ap- 
pear to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  re- 
quire. 

That  the  foregoing  Resolutions  be  laid  before  His  Majefly 
with  an  humble  Address,  afTuring  His  Majefty  that  vre 
have  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  attention  to  the  confidera- 
tlon  of  the  important  obje£ls  recommended  to  us  in  His 
Majelly's  Gracious  Message. 

*rhat  we  entertain  a  firm  perfuafion  that  a  complete  and 
intire  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
founded  on  equa;  and   liberal   principles,  on  the  fimilarity 
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of  Laws,  Conftitution  and  Government,  and  on  a  fenfe  of 
mutual  Intcrefts  and  AfFeftions,  by  promoting  the  Security? 
Wealth  and  Commerce  of  the  refpec^ive  Kingdoms,  and 
by  allaying  the  diliraftions  which  have  unhappily  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  muft  afford  frefh  means  of  oppofing  at  all  times 
an  etfeftual  refiftance  to  the  deftrucFlive  Projeiffs  of  our 
Foreign  and  Domeftic  Enemies,  and  muft  tend  to  confirm 
and  augment  the  Stability,  Pawer,  and  Refources  of  the 
Empire. 

ImprefTed  vyith  thefe  confiderations,  we  feel  it  our  duty  hum- 
bly to  lay  before  his  Majefty  fuch  Propofitions  as  appear 
to  us  beft  calculated  to  form  the  bafis  of  fuch  a  fettlement, 
leaving  it  to  His  Majefty 's  wifdom,  at  fuch  time  and  in 
fuch  manner  as  His  Majefty,  in  his  Parental  Solicitude  for 
the  happinefsof  his  People,  fliall  judge  fit,  to  communicate 
thefe  Propofitions  to  His  Parliament  of  Ireland,  with  whom 
we  fliall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  concur  in  all  fuch  Mea- 
fures  as  may  be  found  moft  conducive  to  the  accomplifti- 
ment  of  this  great  and  falutary  Work.  And  we  truft  that, 
after  full  and  mature  confideration,  fuch  a  Settlement  may 
be  framed  and  eftabliflied,  by  the  deliberative  Confent  of 
the  Parliaments  of  both  Kingdoms,  as  may  be  conformable 
to  the  Sentiments,  Wiflies,  and  real  Interefts  of  His 
Majefty's  faithful  Subje.fls  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  may  unite  them  infeparably  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  bleffings  of  our  free  and  invaluable  Conftitution,  in 
the  fupport  of  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of  His  Majefty's 
Crown,  and  in  the  prefervation  and  advancement  of  the 
Welfare  and  Profpcrity  of  the  whole  Britifti  Empire, 
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The  following  Mejfage  was  prefented  in  the  Houfc 
of  Commons  By  Mr.  Fox,  Secretary  of  State, 
on  the  ^th  of  April,  1782. 

George  R. 

xdlS  Majcfty  being  concerned  to  find  that  dif- 

contents.and  jealoufies  are  prevailing  among  his 

loyal  Subje6ls  in  Ireland,  upon  matters  of  great 

weight  and  importance,  earneftly  recommends  to 

this  Houfc,  to  take  the  fame  into  their  moft  ferious 

confidcration,  in  order  to  fuch  a  Final  Adjuft- 

nicnt  as  may  give  mutual    fatisfaftion  to  both 

Kingdom?. 

G.  R. 

jjl  May 


\ 
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ijl  May,  1782. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  prefented  to  the  Houfe,  by 
His  Majefty's  command. 

Copy  of  the  Meffage  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
and  Commons  in  Ireland,  from  His  Grace  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  delivered  the  i6th 
April,  1782  :  And  alfo. 

Copy  of  a  Refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
in  Ireland,  Mercurii,  17*  die  Aprilis,  1782  :  And 
alfo. 

Copy  of  a  Refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
.in  Ireland,  Martis,  16''  die  Aprilis,  1782. 

And  the  Titles  of  the  faid  Copies  were  read. 

The  faid  Copies  are  as  followeth  ;  viz. 

Copy  of  the  Meffage  to  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and 
Commons  in  Ireland,  from  His  Grace  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  delivered  the  i6th  April,  1782. 

Portland, 

I  have  it  in  command  from  His  Majefty,  to 

inform  this  Houfe,  that  His  Maielly  being  con- 

M  2  concerned 
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concerned  to  find  that  difcontents  and  jealoufies 
are  prevailing  among  his  loyal  Subje6ls  of  this 
Country,  upon  matters  of  great  weight  and  im- 
portance, His  Majefty  recommends  to  this  Houfe 
to  take  the  fame  into  their  moft  ferious  confide- 
ration,  in  order  to  fuch  a  Final  Adjuflment  as 
may  give  mutual  fatisfa6lion  to  his  Kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

P. 


.  Copy  of  a  Refolutio7i  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in 
Ireland,  Mercurii,  i"]"  die  Apr  His,  1782. 

Resolved,  By  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral in  Parliament  affembled  Nemine  diffentiente. 
That  an  humble  Addrefs  be  prefentcd  to  His  Ma- 
jefty, to  return  him  our  thanks  for  the  moft  gra- 
cious Meffage  fent  to  this  Houfe  by  his  Majefty's 
command,  through  the  medium  of  His  Grace 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  to  aflure  him  of  our 
moft  unfhaken  loyalty  and  attachment  to  His 
Majefty's  perfon  and  government,  and  of  the 
lively  fenfe  vi'c  entertain  of  his  paternal  care  of 
his  people  of  Ireland,  in  thus  enquiring  into  the 

difcontentS; 
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difcontents  and  jealoufies  that  fubfift  amongfl 
them,  in  order  to  fuch  Final  Adjuftment  as  may 
give  mutual  fatisfadlion  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

That,  thus  encouraged  by  his  Royal  Interpo- 
fition,  we  Ihall  beg  leave,  with  all  duty  and  affec- 
tion, to  lay  before  His  Majefty  the  caufe  of  fuch 
difcontents  and  jealoufies. 

To  reprefent  to  His  Majefty,  That  His  Subje£ls 
of  Ireland  are  entitled  to  a  free  conftitution  ;  that 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  Ireland  is  infeparably  an- 
nexed to  the  Crown  of  Great- Britain,  on  which 
Connedlion  the  happinefs  of  both  nations  effenti- 
ally  depends ;  but  that  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  is 
a  diftinft  dominion,  having  a  Parliament  of  her 
own,  the  fole  Legiflature  thereof. 

That  there  is  no  power  whaifoever  competent  to 
make  laws  to  bind  this  nation,  except  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  of  Ireland  ;  upon  which 
exclufive  Right  of  Legiflation  we  confidcr  the  very 
effencc  of  our  liberties  to  depend,  a  Right  which 
we  claim  ac  ihc  Birih-right  of  the  People  of  Ire- 
land, 
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land,  and  which  we  are  determined,  in  every  fitu- 
ation  of  life,  to  affert  and  maintain. 

To  rcprefent  to  His  Majefty,  That  we  have 
fecn  with  concern  certain  claims,  both  of  legilla- 
ture  and  judicature,  alFerted  by  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  in  an  A6i  paffed  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  fixth  year  of  George  the  Firft,  intituled  i 
''  An  Aft  for  the  better  fccuring  the  Depen- 
*'  dency  of  Ireland  upon  the  Crown  of  Great 
"  Britain  :" 

That  we  conceive  the  faid  A6t,  and  the  powers 
thereby  claimed,  to  be  the  great  and  principal 
caufes  of  the  difcQiltents  and  jealoufies  that  fubfift 
in  this  Kingdom  : 

To  affurc  His  Majefty,  That  this  Houfe  con- 
fiders  it  as  a  matter  of  conftitutional  right  and 
prote6lion,  that  all  Bills  w^hich  become  Law 
fhould  receive  the  approbation  of  His  Majefty, 
under  the  Seal  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  we  confider 
the  pradlicc  of  fuppreffmg  our  Bills  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ireland,  or  altering  them  any  where,  to  be 
a  matter  which  calls  for  redrefs  : 

To 


J 
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To  reprefent  to  His  Majefty,  That  an  AS.  in- 
tituled "  An  A6t  for  the  better  Accommodation 
"  of  His  Majefty's  Forces  ;"  being  unlimited  in 
duration,  but  which,  from  the  particular  circum- 
itances  of  the  times,  paffed  into  a  law,  has  been 
the  caufe  of  much  jealoufy  and  difcontent  in  this 
Kingdom : 

That  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay  be- 
fore His  Majefty  thefe,  the  principal  caufes  of  the 
difcontents  and  jealoulies  fubfifting  in  this  King- 
dom : 

That  we  have  the  greateft  reliance  on  His 
Majefty's  wifdom,  the  moft  fanguine  expeftations 
from  his  virtuous  choice  of  a  Chief  Governor,  and 
the  greateft  confidence  in  the  wife  and  conftitu- 
tional  Council  His  Majefty  has  adopted  : 

That  we  have,  moreover,  a  high  fenfe  and  ve- 
neration for  the  Britifti  Charad^er,  and  do  there- 
fore conceive,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  country^ 
founded  as  they  are  in  right,  and  fupported  by 
conftitutional  liberty,  muft  have  excited  the 
approbation  and  efteem  of    the  Britifti  nation  ; 

That 
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That  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  hope, 
inafmuch  -as  the  people  of  this  Kingdom  have 
never  expreffed  a  defire  to  Ihare  the  freedom  of 
Great  Britain,  without  at  the  fame  time  declaring 
their  determination  to  fliare  her  fate.  Handing  or 
falling  with  the  British  nation. 


Wm.  Watts  Gayer  I      cier. 
Edw.  Gayer  j  Parliament. 


Copy  of  a  Refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  Cominons  in 
Ireland,  Martis,   i6^  die  Jpri/is,   1782. 

Resolved,  That  an  humble  Addrefs  be  pre- 
fented  to  His  Majefty,  to  return  His  Majefly 
the  thanks  of  this  Houfe  for  his  moft  gracious 
meffage  to  this  Houfe,  fignified  by  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  To  affure  His  Majefty  of  our 
unfhaken  attachment  to  His  Majefty's  Perfon  and 
Government,  and  of  our  lively  fenfe  of  his  Pa- 
ternal Care,  in  thus  taking  the  lead  to  adminifter 
content  to  His  Majefty's  fubjefts  of  Ireland  ;  that 
thus  encouraged  b37^  his  royal  interpoliiion,  we 
Ihall  beg  leave,  with  all  duty  and  affedlion,  to 
lay  before  His  Majefty  the  caufes  of  our  difcoM 

tents 
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tents  and  jealoufies :  To  affure  His  Majefly,  that 
his  rubje£ls  of  Ireland  are  a  free  People  ;  that  the 
Crown  of  Ireland  is  an  Imperial  Crown,  infepa- 
rably  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  on 
which  Connexion  the  interefls  and  happlnefs  of 
both  Nations  eiTcntially  depend  ;  but  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  is  a  didinft  Kingdom,  uiih 
a  Parliament  of  her  own,  the  fole  Legiilature 
thereof;  that  ihcre  is  no  body  of  men  competent 
to  make  Laws  to  bind  this  nation,  ex:cept  th<? 
King,  Lords,  and  Conimons  of  Ireland,  nor  any 
other  Parliament  which  hath  any  authority  or 
power  of  any  fort  wha'.foevtr  in  this  country,  fave 
only  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  :  To  aifure  His 
Majefty,  that  we  humbly  conceive,  that  in  this 
Right  the  very  Eflence  of  our  Liberties  exilt ;  a 
Right  which  we,  on  die  part  of  all  the  People  of 
Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birth  riglir,  and  which 
we  cannot  yield  but  with  our  lives :  To  afiurc 
His  MajeRyj  that  we  have  feen  with  concern  cer- 
tain Claims  advanced  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in'  an  act,  intituled,  An  Ad  for  the 
"  better  fecuring  the  Dependency  of  Ireland  ;'* 
an.ad  containing  matter  entirely  irreconcileable 
to  the  fundamental  Rights  of  this   Nation  ;    that 

N  wc 
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we  confider  tliis  acl,  and  the  claims  it  advances, 
to  be  the  great  and  principle  caufe  of  the  difcoar 
tents  and  jealoufies  in  this  Kingdom  :  To  aiTure 
His  Majefty,  that  His  Majefty's  Commons  of 
Ireland  do  moft  fincerely  wi(h,  that  all  Bills  which 
become  Lav/  in  Ireland  (hould  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  His  iviajefty,  under  the  Seal  of  Great 
Britain  j  but  that  yet  ue  do  confider  the  Praftice 
of  fuppreffing  our  Bills  in  the  Council  of  Ireland^ 
or  altering  the  fame  any  where,  to  be  another 
ydd  caufe  of  difcontent  and  jealoufy :  To  affure 
f  jis  Majefly,  that  an  Act,  intituled,  *'  An  Act 
*'  for  the  better  Accommodation  of  His  Majefty's 
"  Forces,"  being  unlimitted  in  duration,  and 
defective  in  ofher  inftances  (but  paffed  in  that 
fiiape  from  the  particular  circumftances  of  the 
times)  is  another  juft  caufe  of  difcontent  and 
jealoufy  in  this  Kingdom:  That  we  have  fub- 
mitted  thefe,  the  principal  caufes  of  the  prefent 
difcontent  and  jealoufy  in  Ireland,  and  remain  in 
humble  expedlation  of  reJrefs;  that  we  have  the 

greatefl'  reliance  on  His   iV'ajefty's  wifdom,    the 

« 
mod   fanguine    expeftations    from    his    virtuous 

choice  of  a  Chief  Governor,  and  great  confidence 

in  the  wife,  aufpicious,  and  conflitutional  councils 

which 
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which  we  fee  with  fatisfaction  His  Majefly  has 
adopted  j  that  we  have  moreover  a  high  fenfe  and 
veneration  for  the  Britifli  character,  and  do  there- 
fore  conceive,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  coun- 
try, founded  as  they  are  in  right,  and  tempered 
by  duty,  muft  have  excited  the  approbation  and 
efleem,  indead  of  wounded  the  pride,  of  the 
Britifli  Nation ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  alTure  His 
Majefty,  that  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
hope,  inafinuch  as  the  people  of  this  Kingdom 
have  never  expreflfed  adefire  to  (hare  the  freedom 
of  England,  without  declaring  a  determination  to 
fhare  her  fate  likewife,  (landing  and  falling  with 
the  Britifh  nation. 

Tho.  Ellis,     Cler,  Par.  Dom.  Com, 

Ordered,  That  the  faid  Copies  do  He  upon. 
the  Table,  to- be  perufed  by  the  Members  of  the 
Houfe. 


iph  May^  i/Sz. 

Resolved,  That  this  Houfe  will,  immedlatelv, 
refolve    itfelf   into   a    Committee  of  the  whole 

N  a  iloufcp 
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Houfe,  to  take  into  confideration  His  Majefl:y*s 
mod  gracious  MelTaire,  of  the  9th  Day  of  April 
lafl:,  relative  to  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Ordered,  That  the  feveral  papers  which  were 
prefented  to  the  Houfe^  by  Mr.  Secretary  Fox, 
upon  the  1  ft  day  of  this  inftant  May,  be  referred 
to  the  faid  Committee. 

Then  the  Houfe  refolved  itfelf  into  the  faid 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker  left  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Powys  took  the  Chair  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaiier  refumed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Powys  reported  from  the  Committee, 
That  they  had  come  to  feveral  Refolutions ; 
which  they  had  direded  him  to  report,  wh^  the 
Houfe  will  pleafeto  receive  the  fame. 

Ordered,  That  the  Report  be  aow  re* 
ceived. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Powys  accordingly  reported,  from  the 
fald  Committee,  the  Refolutions  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  direfted  him  to  report  to  the  Houfe, 
which  he  'read  in  his  place,  and  afterwards  de- 
livered in  at  the  Clerk's  table  ;  where  the  fame 
were  read ;  and  are  as  follows  :  viz. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this 
Committee,  That  an  Acl,  made  in  the  fixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majefty  King  George 
the  Firfl:.  intituled,  "  An  /\6l  for  the  better 
"  fecuring  the  Dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of 
"  Ireland  upon  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,'* 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

Re'solved,  that  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee, That  it  is  indifpenfible  to  the  interefts 
and  happinefs  of  both  Kingdoms,  that  the  Con- 
nexion between  them  fliould  be  eftabliihed,  by 
mutual  confent,  upon  a  folid  and  permanent  Bafis. 

The  faid  Refolutions,  being  feveraliy  read  a 
(  m  fccond  time,  were,  upon  the   Queflion  feveraliy 
put  thereupon,  agreed  to  by  the  Houfe,  Ncm'mi 
Contradicenti^ 

Ord£rep, 
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Ordered,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  repealing  an  A6t  made  in  the  fixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majefty,  King  George  the 
Firfl:,  intituled  "  An  Ad.  for  the  better  fecuring 
"  the  Dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland 
"  upon  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain;'*  and  that 
Mr.  Secretary  Fox,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  Mr.  Povi^ys, 
anid  Lord  John  Cavendilh,  do  prepare  and  bring 
in  the  fame. 

Resolved,  That  an  humble  Addrefs  be  pre- 
fented  to  His  Majefty,  That  His  Majefty  will  be 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  His 
Majefty  in  His  Roy-al  Wifdom  ftiall  think  moft 
conducive  to  the  eftablifliing,  by  mutual  confent, 
the  Connexion  betv/een  this  Kingdom  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  a  folid  and  permanent 
bafis. 

Ordered,  That  the  faid  Addrefs  be  prefented 
to  His  Majefty,  by  fuch  Members  of  this  Houfe 
as  are  of  His  Majefty's  moft  honourable  Privy 
Council, 


a?.d  May, 
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22d  May^  1782. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  reported  to  the  Houfe,  That 
His  Majefly  had  been  attended  with  the  Addrefs 
of  this  Houfe,  of  Friday  laft,  which  His  Majefly 
had  been  pleafed  to  receive  very  gracioufly  ;  and 
that  His  Majefly  had  conimanded  him  to  acquaint 
this  Houfe,  that  he  will  immediately  take  fuch 
meafures  as  may  be  mofl  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
eflablifhment  of  a  Connexion  between  this  King- 
dom and  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  a  folid 
and  permanent  bafis. 


■rw:»^sraryrta«T99»JKff3H«iS«K3ias5*v.ie^^ 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  IRELAND. 

Auguft   12,    17S5. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer   [Mr. 

FOSTER]  feconded  the  motion,*  and  refuihed. 
To  fuch  wretched  (hifts  are  gentlemen  driven, 
who  attempt  to  fupport  what  is  not  fupportable, 
ind  would  vainly  endeavour  to  perfuade  you 
that  this  meafure  trenches  on  the  independence 
of  our  Legiflature ;  you  need  not  adopt  any  laws 
that  Great  Britain  m.ay  pafs  for  the  regulation 
of  commerce ;  if  you  do  not  approve  them,  you 
may  rejecl:  them  whenever  you  think  proper  j 
you  do  but  rejed  the  benefit  of  the  condition, 
and  return  to  the  fituation  in  which  you  now 
are ;  but  the  fame  Member  has  proved  mod 
flrongly  the  neceffity  of  introducing  the  Bill, 
for   when  fuch   abilities   as  his  can  totjilly   mif- 

•  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  for  efieifluat- 
"  ing  the  intercourfe  and  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
•*  and  Ireland,  on  permanent  and  equitable  principles,  for  the 
*'  rtiumal  benefit  of  both  Kingdoms." 

conceive 
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conceive  its  tendency,  it  ought  to  be  introduced, 
in  order  to  be  fully  underftood.  He  has  ob- 
ferved  largely  on  each  Propofition,  and  nothing 
was  ever  fo  miftated,  mifreprefented  and  niifun- 
derftood,  as  every  part  of  them  has  been  by  him. 
It  would  be  abfurd  to  follow  him  through  all 
his  errors,  many  of  them  the  mod  ignorant  child 
would  be  afhamed  to  advance ;  but  I  vi'iil  point 
out  a  few,  not  perhaps  fo  obvious  without  exa- 
mination. 

Let  me  firfl:  take  notice  of  his  having  aiiluded 
to  me,  and  faid,  that  I  voted  againft  a  declara- 
tion of  Rights.  I  deny  it  5  1  declared  my  opi- 
nion of  the  independence  of  our  LegillatQre, 
from  this  very  feat,  early  in  the  debate  on  that 
day,;  but  did  he  vote  for  it?  He  did  }iot,  and  I 
repeat  the  Hon.  Gentleman  did  not  vote  for  it, 
but  lamented  that  the  fubjedt  had  been  brought 
in  that  day. 


I  ihall  leave  ihi^  fubjeit  as  a  lelTon  to 


the  Hon.   Gentleman,    never  for   the  fu(ure   to 

charge  fa(^s   that  are  unfounded.      1   fliall  now 

proceed  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman's  obfervations. 

O  '  Ha 
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lie   fays    ''  mark  the  cunning  with   which  the  ^ 
'•  refolutions   are   drawn,   to  the  injury  of  Ire- 
••'  land  ;  there  is  no  new  prohibition  to  be  allovv- 
"  ed  on  the  import  from  one  country  to  ano- 
*'  ther."     This  is  certainly   a  great  evil,  efpeci- 
ally  if  we  confider  that  the  Exportation  of  Irifh 
produfts  to  England  amounts  to  two  millions 
and   an  half  annually— and   the  Exportation  of 
Britilh  produ6ls  to  Ireland  amount  but  to  one 
MILLION,  i'o  it  is  iniurious  to  a  country  which 
may   by    prohibition    lofe  two   millions   and   an 
iialf,    to    ftipulate  againft  prohibitions,    and  the 
country  that  fends  more  than  fhe  takes,   is  not 
wife  in  guarding  againft  mutual  prohibition. 

Another  difcovery  the  Hon-  Gentleman  has 
made  is  that  coiintervailincr  duties  are  unfair — why  ? 
Becaufe  the  Brewery  of  Ireland  will  thereby  be 
ciTeduatly  protecled.  The  Hon,  Gentleman  com- 
plains of  the  Report  of  the  Englifli  Privy  Coun- 
cil, who  fay  that  to  put  Ireland  and  England  on 
a  footing  of  cxacl  reciprocity  as  to  linen,  Ire- 
hud  ought  to  givie  a  bounty  on  the  Exportation 
of    Englifli    Linens,    becaufe    England    gives    a 

bounty 
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bounty  on  the  exportation  of  Irifh  Linens.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  juft  ?  Yet  England  makes  no 
fuch  demand,  but  is  ready  by  this  adjuflment  to 
give  additional  fecurity  to  our  Linen  trade  for 
ever.  If  indeed  the  adjuftment  were  to  take 
away  the  benefit  from  Ireland,  it  would  be  a 
good  caufe  for  rejedling  it  ;  but  as  it  for  ever 
confirms  all  the  advantages  we  derive  from  our 
Linen  trade,  and  binds  England  from  making 
?ny  law  that  can  be  injurious  to  it ;  furely  Gen- 
tlemen who  regard  that  trade,  and  whofe  for- 
tunes and  rent  depend  on  its  profperity,  will  not 
entertain  a  moment's  doubt  about  embracing  the 
pffer. 

Another  of  his  curious  obje£tions  is,  that  a^ 
we  have  not  a  navy  of  our  own,  and  if  we  affifl 
the  navy  of  the  empire,  England  will  turn  that 
navy  to  her  own  ambitious  purpofes.  To  what 
simbitlous  purpofes  ?  To  the  protedion  of  that 
commerce,  and  of  thofe  colonies  which  are  now 
to  become  ours. — In  the  moment  that  flie  ^'wes 

o 

up  her  monopoly  of  colonies,  fiie  is  accufed  of 
ambitious  purpofe,  for  her  feparate  aggrandize- 
ment. 

The 
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I 
The  Ron.  Gentleman  complains,  that  the  Bill 

now  before  the  Englifh  Parliament  makes  it  ne- 
ceffary  thay  every  proper  and  authentic  docu- 
ment to  prevent  fmuggling  fliould  be  fent  by  the 
revenue  officers  of  this  country  with  any  foreign 
or  plantation  goods  fent  from  hence  to  England, 
but  that  the  fame  precaution  is  not  taken  with 
regard  to  the  fame  kind  of  goods  fent  from  Eng- 
land to  Ireland.  This  is  the  ftrongeft  argument 
for  waiting  the  introdudion  of  the  Irifti  Bill  j  it 
fpeaks  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  Engliih  Parliament, 
that  they  could  not  prefcribe  to  our  revenue  offi- 
cers what  documents  fliould  be  fatisfadlory  to 
them  on  receiving  goods  from  England,  but  that 
the  Irifli  Parliament  alone  in  their  own  Bill,  could 
determine  that  matter.  It  fhews  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  be  totally  ignorant  of  what  either  is  or 
ought  to  be  the  fubftance  of  the  Bill. 

The  Hon.  Gentleman  talks  of  bounties,  and 
fays,  by  nbolifhing  bounties,  we  fhall  no  longer 
be  able  to  bring  corn  to  this  city  ;  our  inland 
corn  bounties,  he  fays,  are  to  be  turned  into  Pro- 
teding  Duties  for  England.  A  Orange  concep- 
tion!    But  why  has  he  fixed  on  corn  and  flour? 

If 
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if  he  had  read  the,  Refolutioii  on  which  he  is 
arguing,  he  would  have  feen  that  corn  and  flour 
are  every  where  exempted. 

Another  argument  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  is, 
that  the  declaring  that  neither  country  hereafter 
can  lay  any  new  prohibition  on  -native  produc- 
tions, implies  cunningly  that  it  may  on  foreign. 
What  an  argument!  when  the  very  firft  princi- 
ples of  the  fyilem  is,  that  a  mutual  interchange 
of  foreign  commodities  is  for  ever  to  take  place 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  one  even  of  the 
Twenty  Propofitions  de'clares  it  in  precife  terras — 
But,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  talks  of  prohibitions 
on  exports,  &c.  Would  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
wifh  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  either  nation  to 
prohibit  their  native  commodities  from  being  ex- 
ported to  the  other  ?  v/ould  he  wifli  to  leave  it  in 
the  power  of  England  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  coals,  fait,  iron,  bark,  hops,  and  many  other 
articles,  or  to  raife  a  revenue  on  thele  articles 
when  exported  hither. 

T  he  Hon.  Gentleman  talks  particularly  of  wool. 
I  admit,  if  you  balance   wool  againfl  wool,  that 

hl.^ 
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his  argument  is  right ;  but  the  juft  way  is  to  ba!-? 
ance  the  whole  of  the  exports; — England  en- 
gages never  to  prohibit  the  export  of  articles 
which  are  necefTary  almoft  to  our  exiftence,  and 
"we  engage  not  to  prohibit  the  export  of  articles 
which  bring  us  in  5Co,ocol.  a  year.  We  are  to 
engage  not  to  prohibit  the  export  of  Woollen 
and  Linen  Yarn,  which  we  have  exported  for  a 
whole  century,  and  without  keeping  a  market  for 
the  redundancy  of  which  by  export,  we  could 
not  enfure  plenty  for  own  manufactures. 

The  Gentleman  too  totally  miftakes  the  cafe  of 
patents  and  copy-rights.  Britifh  patents  and  copy- 
rights nre  proteded  in  Britain  by  prohibition 
againd  import.  The  Refolutions  fay  to  us, 
"  proteti  your*s  in  like  manner;"  a  meafure 
never  yet  adopted  here, 'which  muft  promote  ge-  j 
nius,  printing,  and  invention  in  Ireland. 

I  am  afnamed.  Sir,  of  taking   up  fo  much  of    ^i 
your  time   on  a  fubjed  which  might  be  fo  eafily 
underllood  by  the  loweO:  capacity;  I   ihall  there- 
fore quit   the   Hon.    Gentleman  and  come  to  the 
queilion    of  conftitution,  which   I  do  not  at  all 

think 
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think  Involved  in  this  fubjeft.  If  Great  Britain 
grants  us  a  full  partnerftiip  in  all  her  trade,  in  all 
her  colonies,  if  fhe  admits  us  to  a  full  participa- 
tion^ in  the  benefits  of  her  Navigation  laws,  by 
which  fhe  has  raifed  herfelf  to  the  greatefl:  com- 
mercial power  in  the  world  ;  if  fhe  does  not  call 
upon  us  [o  contribute  to  the  expence  of  the  part- 
ncrfliip,  but  merely  to  receive  our  fhare  of  the 
profits,  and  fays,  we  may  continue  in  that  part- 
nerfhip  only  fo  long  as  we  chufe,  can  any  man 
fay,  the  conditions  -of  it  amount  to  a  furrender  of 
our  legillature?  furely  not,  it  is  idle  fpeculation. 
Let  us  then  look  at  the  fubjed,  free  from  all  ima- 
ginary dread  for  the  conflitution. 

Britain  imports  annually  from  us  2,500,0^0!. 
of  our  produfts,  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  duty  free, 
and  covenants  never  to  lay  a  duty  on  them.  We 
import  about  a  i,ooo,oool.  of  hers,  and  raife  a 
revenue  on  almoft  every  article  of  it,  and  referve 
the  power  of  continuing  that  revenue.  vShe  ex- 
ports to  us  fiilt  for  our  fifheries  and  provifions ; 
hops  which  we  cannot  grow ;  coals  which  we  can- 
not raife;  tin  which  we  have  not  ;  and  bark  which 
we  cannot  get  elfewhere;  and  all   thefe  without 

referving 
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referving  any  duty  ;  or  a  power  to  impofe  any  on 
them  J  though  her  own  fubjefts  pay  2,  3,  or  4s. 
a  chaldron  for  her  own  coals,  fent  coaftways,  and 
in  London  7s.  We  on  the  contrary  charge  a 
duty  for  our  own  ufe  here  on  ahi;io(l  every  article 
we  lend  to  her.  So  much  for  exports ;  now  as 
to  bounties,  Ihe  almofl  ruined  our  manufadure  of 
fail-cloth,  by  bounties  on  export  of  her  own  to 
Ireland.  In  1750,  or  thereabouts,  when  her 
bounty  commenced,  we  exported  more  than  we 
imported,  and  in  1784,  we  exported  none,  and 
imported  180,060  yards;  fne  now  withdraws  that 
bounty.  And  let  me  digrefs  here  a  little  on  fail- 
cloth,  which  although  gentlemen  affed  to  defpife 
when  mentioned,  will,  I  truft,  be  an  immediate 
fource  of  wealth  by  this  adjudment.  For  i.  This 
bounty  is  to  be  removed.  2.  The  export  of  fail- 
cloth  to  the  Indies  is  to  be  allowed,  and  Great 
Britain  exported  there,  in  1782,  about  200,000 
ells.  3.  There  is  a  Britifli  law,  obliging  every 
Britifti  and  colony  (hip  to  have  its  firfl:  fuits  of 
Britifli  fail-cloth.  Irifh  now  is  to  be  deemed  Bri- 
tifn.  4.  There  is  a  preference  of  id.  an  ell  given 
by  Britifli  law  to  Britifli  fail  cloth,  over  foreign, 
for  the  Bijltifh  navy.     Irifti  is   now  to  have   the 

fame 
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'amc  preference.  5.  The  furplus  of  the  heredi- 
tary revenue  is  to  be  applied  in  the  fird  place  to 
the  purchafe  of  Irifli  fail-cloth.  All  thefe  give  a 
glorious  profpeft  for  that  valuable  manufacture — > 
But  to  return,  were  a  man  to  look  for  the  country 
mofl:  advantageous  to  fettle  manufacture  in,  what 
would  be  his  choice  ?  One  where  labour  and 
provifions  are  cheap,  that  is  Ireland  5  and  what 
he  would  next  look  for?— why  to  have  a  rich, 
extended  and  fteady  market  near  hiin,  which 
England,  ftretched  along-fide  affords,  and  to 
efiablifti  that  market  for  this  country  is  one  great 
object  of  this  fyflem.  Gentlemen  undervalue  the 
reduction  of  Britifh  duties  on  our  manufactures  -, 
I  agree  with  them  it  may  not  operate  foon,  but 
we  are  to  look  forward  in  a  final  fettlement,  and 
it  is  impoflible  but  that  in  time,  with  as  good  cli- 
mate, equal  natural  powers,  cheaper  food,  and 
fewer  taxes,  we  mud  be  able  to  fell  to  them. 
When  commercial  jealoufy  (hall  be  banifhed  by 
final  fettlement,  and  trade  take  its  natural  and 
fteady  courfe,  the  kingdoms  will  ceafe  to  look  to^ 
Tivallhip,  each  will  make  that  fabric  which  it 
can  do  chqapeft,  and  buy  from  the  other  what 
it  cannot  make  fo  advantageoullj.    Labour  will 
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be  then  truly  employed  to  profit,  not  di-verted  bj 
duties,  bounties,  jealoufies  or  legillative  interfer- 
ence from  its  natural  and  beneficial  courfe,  this 
fyflem  will  attain  its  real  obje61,  confolidating 
the  flrength  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, by  encouraging  the  communications  of 
their  market  among  themfelves,  with  preference 
to  every  part  againd  all  Grangers. 

I  need  not  mention  the  Navigation  Aft,  the 
proper  benefits  of  which  v^^e  have  fo  long  looked 
for  ;  I  will  only  obferve,  that  Great  Biitain 
could  never  acjree  to  receive  the  Britifli  Colo- 
nies'  goods  from  us,  unlefs  we  prohibited  the 
goods  of  foreign  Colonies  as  {he  does,  which  is 
a  powerful  argument  for  that  part  of  the  fyf- 
tem  againfl  the  conRitutional  phrenfy  that  threa- 
tens it.  Let  us  alfo  obferve,  that  now,  for  the 
firft  time.  Great  Britain  offers  us  a  right  far 
ever  in  all  prefent  and  future  Colonies,  without 
any  refervation  of  power,  to  call  on  us  either  to 
procure,  fupport,  or  preferve  ihemj  fie  main- 
tains them,  w.'  fliare  all  the  profits ;  and  not 
only  their  goods,  but  all  goods  of  Irifh  produce, 
are  to  pafs  through  Britain  duty  free.  Can  fo- 
reign 
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tclgn  nations,  after  this  is  fettled,  make  diftinc- 
tion  between  Britifh  and  Irifh  goods  ?  Our  manu- 
factures will  be  united    as  our  interefcs,  and   vre 
ihall  laugh  at  Portugal  folly. 

I  could  run  out  for  hours  into  the  many  bene- 
fits of  this  fyftem  but  I  have  tired  the  Houfe  too 
long ;  let  me  only  implore  you  not  to  rejecl  this 
meafure,  for  ill-founded,  vifionary  objections,  or 
to  facrifice  realities  to  fhadows.  If  this  infatuat- 
ed country  gives  up  the  prefent  offer,  fhe  may 
look  for  it  again  in  vain  ;  things  cannot  remain 
as  they  are  ;  commercial  jealoufy  is  roufed,  it 
will  increafe  with  two  independent  legiflatures,  if 
they  don't  mutually  declare  the  principles  where- 
by their  powers  fnall  be  feparately  employed,  in 
diredling  the  common  concerns  of  trade ;  and 
without  an  united  intereft  of  commerce,  in  a 
commercial  empire,  political  union  will  receive 
many  fliocks,  and  feparation  of  intereft  muft 
jthreaten  feparation  of  connexion,  which  every 
honed  Irlfliman  muR  fliudder  ever  to  look  at  as 
a  poffible  event. 

}  will 


I  will  only  add,  that  if  this  meafure  be  re- 
fufed,  Ireland  will  receive  more  folid  injury  than 
frx)in  any  other  evil  that  ever  befel  her  ;  it  is  in 
vain  for  Gentlemen  to  think  we  can  go  on  as  we 
Jiave  done  for  fome  years — or  to  expecl  to  cope 
^ith  England  in  a  deflru6live  war  of  bounties — 
our  fituation  muft  every  day  become  more  diffi- 
cult, and  it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  all  the  ruin, 
ous  confequences  that  may  enfue.       — -      — =-     — ■ 


August   15th,   '^y^'S^ 

Right  Hon.  Chancellor  of  fh-j  Exchequer  [Mr. 
FOSTERJ  1  rife  to  ffate  the  mifconception  of  the 
Ri  >ht  Hon,  Gentleman,  and  if  any  thing  can 
fhew  the  neceffity  of  curing  the  people  of  their 
infatuation,  by  publifhing  and  explaining  the 
Bill  to  them,  it  furely  is  this,  that  a  Gentleman 
to  whom  they  look  up,  and  juftly  look,  as  one 
whofe  wifdom  and  virtue  will  guard  their  rights, 
is  fo  very  much  miftaken. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  in  his  argument 
lias  never  once  adverted  to  the  Bill  on  your  table, 

but 
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but  draws  all  his   conclurions   from    argument^ 
raifed    by   his   own   imagination,  on  fhe  Britifh 
Refolutions.     He   dwells   now   only    on   foreign 
Colony  trade  and  Navigation  laws  :   the  accept- 
ing a  full    participation    of   the  Britifh   Colony 
trade,  upon  terms  of  equal   laws,  he  gives  up  as 
not  altering  our  conflitutlon,  and  he  even  agrees 
in  the  innocence  of  our  declaring  it  as  a  princi- 
ple of  the  treaty.     In  this  he  has  fhewn  his  wif- 
dom,  for  it  is  already  declared  in  the  law  of  Ire- 
land.    The  objedion  then  {lands  as  to  a  foreign 
Colony  trade,  and  what  fays  the  Bill,  it  declares 
it  to  be  a  condition  of  the  treat)',  to  protecl  that 
trade,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Britain  does,  againfl 
the  interference   of    foreign   Colony   goods.     It 
enacts   nothing,    and  thsre   is   the    mighty    evil 
which  v/e  have  introduced,  that   is  to  give  Bri- 
tain the  regulation  of  all  our  foreign  trade  with 
Portugal,  with  Spain,  with  all  the  world.     If  the 
Gentleman  fo  egregioufly  miQakes  the  purport  of 
what  he   has  not  read,  I  truft  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  nation  will   fee  his  miftakes  and  judge  for 
themfelves ;  but  the  objections  to  an  agreement 
of  rating  only  the  goods  from  foreign  Colonies, 
To  far  only  as  by  proteding  ourCobnies  againft 

them. 
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•them,  is  not  h  wonderful  irom  him  as  his  objet- 
tion  to  the  Bill's  ailecling  Navigation  and  Britifii 
feamen  in  general ;  from  him  I  fay,  for  in  the  year 
1782  the  Kight  Hon.  Gentfeman  introduced  in 
canjunclion  with  the  late  Chief  Baron  Burgh, 
and  the  pref^nt  Chief  Baron  Yelverton,  a  Bill, 
adopting  in  the  grofs  all  fuch  claufes  and  provifions 
of  the  laws  theretofore  paffed  in  England,  as 
conveyed  equal  benefits  and  impofed  equal  re- 
ftriclions  in  commerce,  in  the  mod  extended 
fenfe,  to  ths  fubjecls  of  both  countries,  and  alfo 
putting  the  fe.^men  of  Ireland  on  the  footing  of 
Britifli  feamen.  {jToe  Chancellor  here  read  the 
icords.]  I'he  Bill  now  brought  in  does  not  go 
fo  far ;  he  went  to  commerce  in  general,  and 
adopted  lavv's  without  reference  to  them,  or  even 
reciting  their  title.  What  does  this  Bill  do  ?  it 
declares  with  him  the  principle;  it  does  no 
more.  This  Bill  declares  for  2.  fimihrity  of  laivs, 
wanners-,  and  cuftoins,  in  toto.  Our  Bill  declares 
for  a  fimilarity  of  Navigation  Lav.'s,  on  our  ac- 
cepting the  benefit  of  the  Britifii,  not  for  the 
firft  time  olFered  to  us.  It  is  idle  to  believe, 
even  his  authority  can  have  weight  in  fuch  un- 
founded objedlions :    nay,   our  Bill   reaches  Jjis, 

to 
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to  adopt  its  principles,  and  he  fays  our  is  mil^ 
chievous ;  his  was  the  glory  of  the  nation  inA 
the  joint  labour  of  the  greateft  friends  of  li- 
berty. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  fays,  ''  we  might 
"  have  foreign  trade,  without  entering  into  the 
'^'  meafure,  and  that  England,  as  to  foreign 
"  trade,  gives  us  no  right  which  we  already  have 
*'  not."  As  to  Colony  Trade,  he  fays,  "  flie 
"  gives  us  what  we  had  before,  on  the  former 
*'  conditions,  that  we  give  her  Colony  ptoduct  a 
"  preference  in  our  market,  and  therefore,  he 
*'  fays,  cannot  we  remain  as  we  now  are." 

With  refpecl  to  the  Colony  Trade,  I  anfwer, 
we  hold  it  by  the  gift  of  Britain,  and  flie  may 
repeal  her  aft,  and  rcaifume  her  monopoly.  As 
to  Foreign  Trade,  I  have  (hewn  it  is  no  v/ay 
affected,  except  by  the  preference  to  be  given  to 
Britifn  Colony  goods,  againif  thofe  of  Foreign 
ColonieiJ ;  but  why  does  the  Gentleman  allude  to 
Portugal?  it  is  the  ftrongeft  meafure  againft  him. 
Portugal  has  prefumed  to  diflinguifh  between  the 
goods  of  Great  Britain  and  the  goods  of  Irelan.d 

— ihe 
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—  flie  will  not  receive  the  latter.  But  if  this  fet- 
flement  is  entered  into,  all  our  goods  flie  can 
have  may  go  duty  free  through  Britain.  The 
diftindion  between  Britifh  and  IriHi  manufaQ:ure 
is  lofl  as  to  Foreign  Nations,  our  goods,  are 
made  one,  phyfically  as  well  as  politically,  iri 
refpeft  to  foreign,  and  our  Union  cemented  by 
the  freedom  of  intercourfe. 

The  honourable  gentleman  feems,  V7ith  others, 
to  undervalue  the  Britifh  markets  for  our  linens, 
and  that  if  Britain  fliall  difcourage  her  import,' 
they  will  fmd  vent  elfewhere,  I  will  not  pay  him 
fo  fulfome  a  compliment  as  to  fay  he  underftands 
commerce,  his  genius  foars  perhaps  above  fuch 
Feading  ;  but  if  he  did  undcrfland  it,  1  would  alk 
him,  where  would  he  expecl  a  marliet  to  favour 
the  linens  of  Ireland  ?  Where  will  he  find  a 
market  under  Heaven  for  that  manufadure, 
which  now  brings  two  millions  annually  into  th« 
kingdom  ?  Will  Portugal  take  them  ?  Will 
Spain  take  them  ?  W^ili  France  take  them  ?  No  5, 
we  know  they  will  not.  Will  Ruffia,  Germany, 
or  Holland  take  them  ?  They  are  your  powerful 
jivals,   and   able  to  underfel  you.     Where  then 
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will  you  find  a  market,  if  England  fhuts  her 
ports?  Will  you  go  to  the  Wufl  Indies  ?  -you 
cannot  go  to  the  Englifli  Colonies — they  will  be 
like  Britain — there  you  can  have  no  admittance. 
The  French,  Spanifli,  and  Portuguefe  have  ihut 
their  ports  long  fince — your  only  market  then 
is  in  the  bankrupt  States  of  North  America,  that 
have  not  money  to  pay  their  jufl  debts,  and  many- 
provinces  of  which,  it  they  had  the  money,  have 
not  perhaps  the  honelly  to  do  it. 

This  bankrupt  country  is  to  give  you  the 
market  Britain  aifords.  No,  no ;  cherifli  the 
market  you  have,  you  will  never  get  fo  good 
file  ever  exports  with  bounty  for  you.  And  here 
let  me  obferve  the  benefits  of  exporting,  duty 
free,  all  our  fabrics  through  her  ports,  which 
this  fettleraent  fecures.  You  firfl  found  the 
way  for  your  linens  to  foreign  places  through 
her  ports,  by  her  capitals  and  extent  of  deal- 
ing ; — do  not  refufe  the  like  for  your  other  fa- 
brics^the  profperity  of  the  linen  (hould  teach 
you. 


(  iH  ) 
The  gentleman  fays  England  is  as  dependant 
on  Ireland  as  Ireland  is  on  England  for  her 
produfls — he  Inftances  the  cotton  yarn  and  other 
yarn  of  Ireland.  What,  call  cotton  yarn  a 
fabric  of  Ireland,  and  an  export  to  Britain ! — It 
is  a  miftake  of  his  expreffion,  he  cannot  be  fo 
ignorant  of  our  manufadures.  Let  us  look  into 
the  wants  Britain  fupplies — I  will  take  coals 
firft. 

Do  you  think  it  an  objed  of  no  confequence 
to  receive  coals  from  England,  for  ever,  duty 
free  while,  the  duties  on  coals  in  England, 
brought  from  one  of  her  own  ports  to  another 
is  very  high.  I  remember  when  I  propofed  a 
fhilling  a  ton  on  the  importation  of  coals  into 
Dublin  only,  in  order  to  raifea  fund  for  extend- 
ing and  beautifying  the  city,  it  met  with  great 
oppofition ;  1  was  abufed  in  all  the  news  papers  j 
yet  now  England  may  raife  four  times  that  fum 
upon  the  export  of  her  coals,  which  will  fall 
upon  the  confumer,  and  raife  a  revenue  for  her 
advantage ;  nay  were  fhe  even  to  raife  the  revenue 
on  them  to  you  that  Ihe  does  on  her  own  coaft 
carriage,   what  would   become  of   you  ?      You 

have 
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have  not  Irifli  coal ;  if  the  prefent  bounty  of  2s. 
a  ton  to  Dublin,  added  to  is.  8d.  duty  on  Britifli, 
which  operates  as  3s.  8d.  in  favour  of  Irifh  coal, 
what  will  you  do ;  becaufc  no  carriage  can  be  fo 
cheap  to  you  as  that  acrofs  the  channel.  Rock 
fait  is  the  next  j— Where  will  you  get  it?  (fome 
one  faid  from  Spain)  Rock  fait  from  Spain  !  The 
gentleman  fhould  inform  himfelf  a  little  better. 

r  As  to  the  tanning  trade,  where  will  you  get 
bark?  From  no  place  in  the  world  but  England. 
We  know  that  it  would  not  bear  the  freight  from 
any  other,  and  if  England  was  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  it,  that  trade  mull:  be  at  an  endj  and 
we  mufl  not  forget,  that  the  Biitifli  manufadlurers 
of  leather  have  already  complained,  that  by  get- 
ting bark  from  Wales,  we  are  enabled  to  work  on 
as  good  .terms  as  England. 

Let  him  look  to  hops ;  will  this  country  grow 
them  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  wants  do  we 
fupply  for  England?  wool  and  linen  yarn,  to  our 
own  great  advantage ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  proceed  ; 
the  Houfe  mufl  fee  that  we  are  talking  of  a  fub- 
jedl  not  yet  undeaRood;  when  known,  and  Ire- 
land 
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land  unprejudiced  and*  in  her  calm  reafon,  will 
never  rejecl  the  many  bleflings  it  holds  out  to  her 
trade ) — it  gives  wealth  and  fecurity  which  I  truft 
will  never  be  reFufed  from  a  wiM'  imagination  of 
Uroplan  Republics,  Commonwealths,  Monarchies 
— God  knows  what. 

I  will  {Vand  or  fall  with  the  Bill,  that  not  a  line 
in  it  touches  your  Conflltution  ;  it  is  now  left  to 
the  decifion  of  th^  country,  it  is  not  abandoned, 
God  forbid  it  (hould  ;  and  I  truft  I  fhall  fee  the  na- 
tion afk  it  at  our  hand's,  that  we  may  b'e  able  then 
to  obtain  it  fiiall  be  my  prayers — ths  Minifter  can- 
not pTomife — he  has  done  his  duty — and  it  will 
be  my  pride  at  a  future  day,  when  its  real  v^'lue 
Cxall  be  known,  that  1  bore  a  leading  fhare  in  the 
tranfadlon — that  I  labourec^  to  procure  for  Ireland 
folid  and  fubflaniial  benefits,  which  even  two 
years  ago  no  man  had  an  idea  of  even  looking  to. 
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J.  HE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  confideration. 
the  Addrefs  from  the  Lords  upon  the  fubjed  of 
the  Union  with  Ireland;  which  being  read,  he 
moved  that  the  faid  Addrefs  be  now  taken  into 
confideration. 

The  Addrefs  was  then  read  twice,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved.  That  this 
Houfe  do  concur  with  the  faid  Addrefs. 

B  Lord 
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Lord  SHEFFIELD  fpoke  as   follows: 

Mr.  Speaker, 

Sir,  I  wifli  it  to  be  underflood,  that  I  fupport 
the  refolutions  and  addrefs,  in  confidence  that 
the  affurance  given  by  a  noble  Lord  in  an  offi- 
cial lituation  in  Ireland  will  be  ftridlly  obferved, 
namely,  that  Minifters  will  look  to  the  fenfe  of 
Farliament  and  of  the  Country,  ht^ore.  the  meafure 
of  Union  fhall  again  be  brought  forward  there ; 
and  that  affurance  being  given,  1  am  not  fcnli- 
ble  of  any  fufficient  argument  that  fhould  pre- 
vent the  Britilh  Parliament  from  giving  fome 
general  explanation  of  the  arrangement  it  is  dif- 
pofed  to  make,  more  eipecially  as  I  obfervc  that 
fcarcely  any  man  in  this  country  objedls  to  the 
principle  of  the  meafure ;  nor  can  I  fuppofe, 
that  a  nation  fo  well  informed  and  fo  much  ac- 
cullomedto  political  coniiderations  as  the  Irifh, 
ihould  for  a  long  time  perfevere  in  refufmg  to 
receive  or  examine  what  may  be  propofed  from 
the  Britilh  Parliament ;  and  for  thefe  reafons  I 
wifh  to  trouble  the  Houfe  with  a  few  obferva- 
tions. 

We  cannot  be  muchfurprized  at  the  alarm 
■which  has  taken  place  in  Ireland-  The  word 
Union  was  fuffered  to  be  banded  about  there 
for  many  m,onths  without  the  flighteft  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Minifiers  to  explain  the  terms  of 

it. 
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it.  The  aid  of  dcfignlng  men,  and  of  thofc 
prejudiced  from  partial  and  local  confiderati- 
ons,  was  fcarcely  neceffary  to  take  advantage 
of  this  circuinftance:  the  apprehenlions  of  Ire- 
land had  always  been,  that  an  equal  and  favour- 
able Union  would  not  be  granted:  and  no  fmall 
part  of  that  people  were  made  to  believe,  that 
their  liberty,  their  independence,  their  dignity, 
and  almofl  the  cxiflence  of  the  nation,  Vvould 
be  done  av/ay  by  their  becoming  one  and  the 
fame  \vith  the  nioft  independent  and  mod  ref- 
pe6lable  nation  in  die  world. 

But,  in  truth,  the  meafure  of  Union  was  ill- 
prepared  for  Ireland,  and  Ireland  was  ill-pre- 
pared for  Union.  It  is  not  without  competent 
information  that  I  am  convinced,  if  the  outline 
of  the  liberal  propolition  for  Union,  which  is 
now  offered,  had  been  at  firft  properly  com- 
municated and  with  all  the  plainnefs  and  can- 
dour whicl^  fuit  the  Irifh  chara61er,  it  would 
have  been  very  differently  received  ;  and  it  i.^ 
not  my  opinion  alone,  but  the  opinion  alio  of 
thofe  who  arc  not  friendly  to  the  meafure,  that 
it  might  have  been  accepted,  at  lead:  it  v/ould 
have  prevented  all  that  mifrepreie-ntation  and 
mifapprehenfion  which  might  well  be  expeded, 
without  fome  previous  attention.  I  can  hardly 
imagine  a  cafe,  in  rei'ped  to  which,  until  undcr- 
ftcod,  morejealoufy  w:'.s  likely  tobe  entertained 

than 
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than  this  of  a  legiflative  Union,  otherwife  the 
meafare  being  really  fo  necelTary  and  fo  advan- 
tageous to  Ireland, the  ftrange  abufe  of  the  words 
"■  Dignity  and  Independence,'*  which  have 
been  fo  entirely  miftaken  there  would  have 
made  little  impreihon.  I  can  fuppofe  it  will  be 
unpleafing  at  firft  to  acknowledge,  that  the  pre- 
mature oppohtion  was  the  refult  of  an  ill-found- 
ed jealoufy.  Yet  that  acknowledgment,  and  the 
confequent  departure  from  an  hafty  oppofition 
to  the  meafurc,  is  no  more  than  may  be  fairly 
expe6led  from  the  candid  opennefs  of  the 
Irifh  charafter. 

It  is  not  now  the  queflion  whether  the  mea- 
fare has  been  brought  forward  and  conduced 
as  it  ihould  have  been,  but  whether  the  Britilh 
Parliament  fhould  do  what  depends  on  it  to  ob- 
viate the  miichief  v^hich  mufc  arife  from  in- 
dependent and  feparate  Legiilatures  exiftiiig 
within  the  f:ime  empire,  whether  we  fhould  re- 
linquilh  a  meafure  v/hich  feems  necefiary  to  the 
general  fecurity  and  welfare,  or  take  the  prefent 
opportunity  of  flating  the  outline  of  it. 

I  fliall  not  trouble  the  Houfe  with  a  repetiti- 
on of  hiflorical  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Ireland,  nor  with  many  referen- 
ces to  the  reports  of  the  Lords  and  Common- 
of  that   kingdom.     The  caufes  and  the  proofs 

are 
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are  bat  too  plain.  The  notoriety  of  numbcr- 
lefs  melancholy  fads,  which  demonftrate  the 
wretched  and  dangerous  cor.ditionof  that  coun- 
try, with  reafon  alarms  every  thinking  man  :  it 
is  an  unanimous  opinion  in  this  country,  that 
fomething  is  neceffary  to  be  done  to  preferve 
Ireland;  and  there  feems  to  be  almofl  a  general 
conviftion,  that  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  legif- 
lativc  Union. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  fee  the  meafure  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  being  abfolutely  necef- 
fary.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and  every 
thing  which  has  happened  in  Ireland,  and  in 
refped  to  Ireland  during  the  lafi:  twenty  years, 
particularly  that  which  took  place  in  1782,  and 
was  whimlically  enough  called  "  Final  Adjuft- 
ment,"  have  convinced  me  of  that  neceihty. 

When  it  v/as  found  proper  to  take  off  the 
fhackles  from  the  Irifh  Parliament,  and  highly 
proper  it  was,  a  Union  fhould  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  by  the  fame  meafure  only  fhould  all 
the  commercial  and  other  advantages  have  been 
communicated,  which  were  fo  indifcriminatcly 
conceded  without  terms  fmce  1778.  It  would 
have  been  ftill  better,  if  an  Union  had  taken 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  that 
the  Conftituticn  and  Commerce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  invidioufiy 
withheld,  had  been  then  communicated  to  Ire- 
land 
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land.  But  in  1782,  the  adminiftration  of  that 
day,  without  fupplying  any  means  of  keeping 
thefe  kingdoms  together,  rafhiy  gave  away  the 
dependence  of  the  two  iflands  on  each  other  ; 
and  now  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  connexion 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Independance 
of  Legillature  feems  to  have  fuggcfted  notions 
of  reparation,  which  appeared,  in  fome  degree, 
as  early  as  1784.  However,  even  thofe  who  at- 
tempt tojuftify  what  was  done  in  1782,  mull 
acknowledge,  that  there  were  points  of  eflen- 
tial  confequence  left  unfettled,  and  that  it 
Ihould  not  have  been  poftponed  to  the  hour  of 
difficulty  and  diftrefs  to  arrange  and  afccrtain 
the  relative  exertions  and  political  connexions 
of  the  two  countries. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  words  "  Final 
Adjuftment  :"'  but  that  which  is  lb  called,  only 
referred  to  the  then  afferted  independence  of 
Parliament,  and  by  no  means  precluded  Union: 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  opinion  at  the  time, 
X.h2it  farther  meafures  were  neceflary  to  cftablilh 
a  connexion  on  alolidand  permanent  bafis:  and 
fo  far  as  I  underftand  what  was  indebted,  Icon- 
fider  that  adjuftment  as  putting  the  Irifh  Parlia- 
ment on  the  footing  of  independence  and  free' 
deliberation,  and  in  that  fituation  alone  which 
could  fatisfy  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  the  afts 
of  their  Parliament  would  be   thenceforward 

free 
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free  ar.d  -Qnconlrouied  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  tn- 
fiing  to  fuppofe,  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  at- 
tempted, if  that  which  had  been  done  had  not 
the  effe£l  of  preferving  the  connexion  and  at- 
tachment of  the  two  countries.  It  is  true  tha^ 
Union  became  more  neceflary,  as  well  as  more 
difucult,  in  confeqiience  of  what  was  done  in. 
1782,  and  alfo  in  1793,  when  ^^^^  principle  of 
oiir  navigation  aiid  colonial  laws  were,  without 
terms  or  occafion,  faciificed  by  the  a6l  which 
permits  goods  and  commodities  of  the  growth, 
produftion,  or  manufaclure,  of  Alia,  Africa,  or 
America,  to  be  imported  from  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain.  All  thefe  benefits  fhould  have 
been  referved  as  the  means  of  Union,  but  being), 
then  unconditionally  granted,  they  have  ren- 
dered that  meafure  much  lefs  fought  for  by  Ire- 
land ;  and  I  confefs  that  the  flrongefi  obje£lion 
I  felt  to  the  propoiitions  that  were  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Brltifh  Parliament  in  1785,  (which 
by  no  means  would  have  done  what  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  do,)  arofe  from  the  apprehenfion,  that  if 
carried,  they  might  prevent  an  Union.  It  v.as 
obvious,  that  if  all  the  refeived  advantages  of 
Great  Britain  were  to  be  given  up,  there  would 
be  no  means  of  future  negotiation  remaining. 

Previoiifly  to  that  period,  Ireland  would  have 

petitioned  for  an  Union,  and  I  think  ihe  might 

well  do  fo  now  as  the  greateit  polfible  acquifi- 

'* 0:1  ihe  could   make;  but   neither,  the   adjufl- 
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me  lit  in  queftiori,  nor  all  the  commercial  con- 
ceiTions,  nor  other  means  employed  to  tranqui- 
lize  that  country,  have  had  the  leaft  effeft.  The 
bad  flate  of  Ireland  yearly  became  worfe.  It 
appears  the  parties  are  not  to  be  fatisfied  ;  that 
no  melioration  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  has 
taken  place  ;  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  now  as  ill  difpofed  to  Government,  as  bi- 
goted, as  ignorant,  and  as  uncivilized  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  maffacre  in  164 1.  At 
prefent  the  permanency  of  the  connexion  of 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland" depends  On  the  par- 
ties which  exiii,and  ever  mufl  exift,  in  a  nation 
of  Prcteftants.and  Roman  Catholics  fo  peculi- 
arly interefled  againft,  and  politically  hoftile  to 
each  other.  Thefe  divihons  are  the  bane  of  the 
country,  never  to  be  annihilated  but  by  a  legif- 
lative  Union.  The  whole  prrefent  fyflem  is  bad. 
The  change  of  Government,  at  leaft  every  four 
years,  and  the  conceffions  fo-  regularly  made 
under  the  vain  notion  of  fatisfying  the  people, 
Create  and  promote  fchemes  and  fug'geftions  in- 
confiftent  with  tlie  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
and  encourage  agitators,  w'hofe  uniform  objedl 
it  is,  to  difturb  the  public  nund. 

I  have  obferved,  that  independence  of  Par; 
liament  fuggefted  the  idea  of  feparation.  Irra- 
tional notions  of  independence,  leading  to  dif- 
folution  of  Government,  muft  end  in  civil  war 
and  the  introdu(5lion  of  the  French.     Manufac-- 
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iures  and  agriculture  would  then  ceafe  much 
more  fuddenly  than  they  could  pcffibly  revive ; 
and  whatever  might  be  the  event,  Ireland  would 
be  completely  ruined,  and  England  greatly  d'lC- 
I  trefled.  But  fuppofmg  the  crifis  in  queflioii 
fhould  not  immediately  come  on,  Ireland  would 
continue  in  its  prefent  difturbe dilate,  and  Eng- 
land would  ever  find  Ireland  the  back  door  to 
conipiracy,  rebellion,  and  invafion.  And  lb  mi- 
ferably  difrraftcd  is  Ireland  at  prefenf,  that 
among  three  millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
half  a  million  of  Diffenters,  there  is  fcarcely  a 
man  capable  of  a  political  idea,  v/ho  does  not 
wifh  for  fomething  different  from  that  which  is; 
namely,  a  Change  of  the  Cbircb  Eftablifhment, 
the  Abolition  of  Tithes,  a  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, or  a  Republic:  nor  are  the  members  of 
the  eflablifhed  Church  entirely  free  f^pm  the 
fame  unhappy  temper  of  mind.  The  common 
enemies  of  .mankind  vv'ill  not  fail  to  take  ad  van- 
tage of  thisftate  of  things:  they  have  raifed  it 
into  a  dangerous  and  formidable  confpirac}'';, 
and  it  feems  the  only  means  through  which 
they  can  hope  of  fucceeding  in  their  favourite 
plan  of  destroying  .the  Britilli  empire. 

Nothlrig  can  be  more  dangerous  than  a  no- 
tion, that  a  coalition  of  Churchmen,  Dillenters, 
and  Catholics,  for  the  purpofe  cf  feparation, 
cannot  take  place.  The  reports  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  and  what  has  hap- 
C  z  pened 
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pened  lately,  completely  prove,  that  Tut h  s  cft- 
alitioii  is  not  merely  poffible,  bat  that  it  acl'J- 
ally  exifts,  and  that  the  foundations  of  It  are 
laid,  and  deeply  laid,  already. 

This  fubje£l  has  been  fo  fully  and  fo  ably  dlf- 
cuiTed,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  ftate  how  ge- 
neral, how  great,  and  how  irremediable  by  coqi- 
mon  means,  are  the  mifchief  and  danger  :  t?ie 
unexampled  perilous  flate  of  Ireland  is  well 
known  ;  it  was  therefore  evidently  the  duty  of 
His  Majefty's  Miniftcrs  to  bring  forward  fome 
meafure  to  prevent'even  the  poiTibility  of  fo 
great  a  calamity  as  the  feparation  of  the  two 
countries  ;  and  however  I  may  differ  in  opinion 
Avith  Kis  Majefty's  Minifters  in  refped  to  the 
coudncl  of  this  bufmefs,  I  acknowledge  great 
merit  in  their  undertaking  fach  an  arduous  talk 
at  a  time  they  were  fo  fully  engaged  in  the  mo(l 
momentous  concerns,  and  in  their  not  fhrink- 
ing  from  tlie  difficulties  which  Qbyi.oufly  might 
preC2n,t  themfelves,  and  which  too  often  induce 
Minifters  to  adopt  fome  temporary  eijcpedieni 
(juft  to  ferve  their  turn)  which  never  effeclually 
fucceeds.  but  in  the  end  produces  greater  difi-- 
cult}^  and  much  muchief.  k  feems  alio  highly  in.- 
cumbent  on  the  Britifti  Parliament  to  take  early 
the  moft  "eifedual  fteps  to  promote  the  proper 
remedy  :  and'  every  thing  ha3  been  tried,  e:>:- 
ceptthat  which  is  nov/  obvioufly  I'-hc  beft  and 
only  means,  an  Union,  and  v/Kich,  in    confe- 
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quence  of  the  wild  opinions  that  3re  abroad» 
and  thedifturbed  ftate  of  the  world,  has  become 
ftUl  more  nccelTary.  Every  .  concellion  has 
been  made,  many  colonial  and  commercial  ad- 
x^antages,  \yhich  Ireland  could  not  on  any  rea- 
fonablc  ground  claim  without  an  Union,  have 
been  communicated  to  her :  in  fhort,  every 
thing  has  been  granted  fo  far,  that  we  are  now 
told  by  the  enemies  of  Union,  Ireland  cannot 
acquire  mere  by  that  meafure,  and  that  fhe  does 
not  defire  greater  freedom  and  extenlion  of 
trade,  than  (lie  at  prefent  poffefies,  preferring 
her  independence  and  dignity  as  a  nation.  They 
lurely  have  odd  notions  of  independence  and 
dignity  who  prefer  holding  almoft  the  whole  of 
their  trade,  almoft  their  exlftence  at  the  difcre- 
tion  of  another  country,  rather  than  by  ri^bt  3.3r- 
4  part  of  that  cpuntiy. 

But  Ifhouldnot  dojufticelfl  did  not  acknow- 
ledge this  way  of  thinking  is  by  no  means  gene- 
ral, and  that  the  two  largeft  counties,  Cork  and 
Galway,  and  the  city  of  Cork,  county  of  Clare, 
and  other  dillricls  of  Ireland,  had  expreffed  the 
contrary,  and  lb  well,  that  I  wlQi  to  make  ufe 
of  their  own  words.  Speaking  of  Union,  the 
county  of  Cork  fays  : 

/-      Vv'e  are  firirly  perfuadcd  it  would  add    to  the  wel-' 
County  of  Corf:.    <  fare,  the  credit,  and  the  immediate  prolperity  cf  Ire- 

C  land,  and  that  by  theunitingourftrength  in  the  clofcft 
manner  vrith  the  moft  free,  and  mort  happy  ]>CQple  on  ea  th,  we  Ihould 
ex'  rt  the  beft  poffihl.-  means  in  cut-  power  for  preferring  the  fafcty,  the 
honour,  :.nd  the  fccurity  of  pur  (^eareil  rights.  Determined,  th  reforc, 
ai  -ve  ari  to  ftand  or  fail  y,-i:h  Grt:.<:  Biitaia,  wc  ioolr  Icrword  with 

the 
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the  grsatcft  anxiety  to  this  connexion,  as  the  moft  cffeAual  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  our  fadlions  and  religious  aniniofitics,  and  of  f-eccncil- 
ing  the  people  of  Ireland  to  each  other,  by  doing  away  all  ill-founded 
jcalouGes  between  felIow-fubje<Ss. 

We  conCder  it  as  nioft  obviouOy  and  indifpcnfably  ncceffary  to  the 
profperity  of  this  kingdom  in  gentral,  and  to  the  reftoration  of  that  tran- 
quiJlitj  and  induftry,  which  alone  can  render  the  inhabitant  profperous 
and  happy,  and  nioft  likely  in  its  confequences  to  reclaim  the  deluded 
people  from  thofe  habits  of  violence  and  outrage  to  a  fenfe  pf  their  du- 
ty to  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  the  beft  of  Kings. 


^  wl 
Cwl 


To  become  a  conftitucnt  part  of  that  empire,  to 
Ciiy  »f  Corl.  ^  whofe  proteftion  ve  owe  our  political  exiftence,  and 
I'hofe  Conftitution  is  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world  :  to  participate  in  thofe  refources,  which  arc  inexhauilable  :  to 
become  joint  proprietors  of  that  navy,  which  i»  irrefiftible,  and  to 
ihare  in  that  commerce  which  knows  no  bounds,  are  objects  beyond 
which  our  mofl:  fanguine  wiihes  for  the  profperity  of  Ireland  cannot 
poflibiy  extend  :  while  the  profped,  which  they  hold  forth  of  terminat- 
ing the  jarring  intereft  of  party,  and  reconciling  the  jealous  d.flinAIons 
of  religion,  promifes,  a  reftoration  of  that  tranquillity  to  which  this 
country  has  been  too  long  a  ftrangcr. 

^      We  are  pcrfuaded,  that  a    legiflative   Union 
Cminty  of  Gulivay.       \  with  Great  Britain,  cftabliihed  on  terms  of  per- 

^feA  equality,  would  invigorate  the  refource;;, 
increafe  the  wealth,  and  add  materially  to  the  fecurity  of  both  coun- 
tries, enabling  them  to  oppole  their  common  enemy  with  increafed 
strength  and  power,  and  moll  cffeCluJiy  to  defeat  their  cbjed  of  divid- 
iHg  the  empire  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  it.  To  ccnfider  this  mca — - 
fure  as  it  afTitSls  cither  country  feparately,  we  conceive  tobe  a  narrow 
view  of  its  objc<Sl;  ;  but  even  in  that  confined  fenfe  of  it,  we  arc  firmly  - 
€onvinc(2a  it  would  add  to  the  welfare,  the  credit,  and  the  immediaie 
profperity  of  Ireland  :  and  we  ere  of  opinion,  that  uniting  ourftrength 
in  the  clofefl;  mannei*  vith  the  wifeft,  the  freeft,  and  the  happieft  peo- 
ple upon  earth,  with  whom  we  muil  ne-effjrlly  ilaud  or  fail,  is  fo  far 
from  a  facrlfice  of  the  honour  and  independence  of  Ireland,  that  it  is 
the  befl;  means  left  to  us  for  prefcrviiig  both. 

Thefe  addrefies  arc  moft  rcTpeftabiy  figned  ; 
Mid  a  third  addrcfs  from  the   county  of  Cork, 

i>earl  y 
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nearly  in  the  fame  words,  has  the  fignature  ojf" 
373  of  the  principal  Nobility,  Bifhops,  Magif- 
trates.  Clergy,  and  pcrfons  of  property,  both 
Proteftants  and  Catholics  :  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  fcnriments  therein  expref- 
fed  are  much  more  general  in  the  feveral  coun- 
ties which  have  not  addrefled  than  has  beenfup- 
pofed. 

Although  Ireland  has  acquired  much  which 
Ihould  only  have  been  conceded  by  Union,  it 
is  not  true  that  fhe  cannot  obtain  farther  com- 
mercial advantages  by  that  meafure.  The  belt 
market,  that  of  Great  Britain,  for  all  Irilh  ma- 
Tiufa6lures,  is  ftill  referved,  except  linens,  and 
her  linens  are  become  one  of  the  greateft  manu- 
fadures  in  the  world,  entirely  in  confequence 
of  having  that  market,  and  could  never  have 
been  carried  on  to  its  prefent  great  extent,  un- 
lefs  aided  by  the  prompt  payment  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  in  a  great  degree  ads  as  a  fupply  of 
capital  *. 

Six 

*  The  bounties  on  the  export  of  Irifh  linens  from  hence  at  the  fame 
tiitie  that  they  gave  to  Great  Britain  about  an  eight  of  the  trade  in 
thofe  articles,  encourage  the  manufadure  in  Ireland.  The  ave- 
rage of  bounties  on  the  export  of  linens  for  the  laft  four  years  i» 
nearly  34,700!. 
Irifti   linens  exported  from  Great  Britain  on  an  Yards 

average  of  thelaft  four  years,entitled  to  bounty        -  4, 866,0 ij 

Ditto  not  entitled  to  bounty         .         .         _         .         .         964,507 


Total  of  Irifli  linens  exported  from  Great  Britain  -    5,830,^22 

The 
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Six  parts  in  feven  of  the  whole  exports  of 
linen  from  Ireland  are  imported  into  Great  Bri* 
tain,  and  of  the  feventh  part  the  greatefl  pro- 
portion goes  to  America,  including  the  Wefl 
Indies.  On  an  average  of  four  years,  ending 
the  25th    of  March     1798,  Yards 

were  exported  from  Ireland  39>385,775 

of  which  to  Great  Britain        -        33*695,659 
To  the  Britifn   Colonies   in 

America  and  IHands  in  the 

Weft  Indies  * 1.285,998 

To  the  States  of  America     -     -     -    4.012,519 
To  foreign  parts  of  Europe  and 

to  Africa      --------     891,530 

being  about  a  44th  part  of  the  whole  export  of 
linens  from  Ireland. 

Linens  are  the  only  IrilTi  manufadure  pro- 
perly fo  called,  which  has  the  advantage  of  the 
^ritilh  market,  and    it   has  fiourilhed  accord- 

The  duties  laid  on  the  import  cf  foreign  linens  for  the  purpofe  of  pro* 
tefting  the  Britifh  linen  manufadlure  are  about  25  per  cent,  of  their 
real  value,  and  give  almoft  t'r.e  monopoly  of  the  Britiih  market  ts 
many  articles  of  the  Irifli  linen  manufadure.  The  duties  paid  on  fo- 
reign linen  ufcd  in  this  country,  on  the  fame  average,  amount. t*  . 
115,000.  If  the  fame  rate  of  duties  had  been  laid  on  Iriih  linens  im- 
j.orted  and  ufcd  in  this  ifland  under  the  uftial  policy  of  protedicg  the  , 
Sritifli  manufaAurc,  as  is  done  in  all  like  cafes,  it  would  raifc  a  reve- 
Tittc  of  abcut  650,0001. 

•  la  this  are  not  included  Irllh  linens  exported  from  Great  Britain  t« 
tha  Britifh  Colonies  and  to  the  American  Stares,  but  on  y  the  tjuantitic? 
Sice  dircfilj'  item  Ireland  to  the  places  mentionei!. 

ingly. 
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ingly.  Ko  manufadure,  no  trade  of  Ireland,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  are  duty  free,  or  have  particular 
advantages  in  the  Britifh  market,  have  fucceed- 
ed.  Linens,  corn,  and  the  produce  of  cattle, 
which  alone  havethofeadvantages,amounton  an 
average  of  the  laft  three  years  to  5,410,825 
when  the  total  value  of  all  Irilh 
imports  into  Great  Britain  were  5,612,689 

of  which  there  were  articles 
not  the  manufadure  and  pro- 
duce of  Ireland  to  the  amount 
of        -----         -       101,864 

So  that  the  articles  of  Iriih 
growth  or  manufadlure,  which 
are  not  duty  free,  or  have  no 
particular  exemption  or  ad- 
vantage in  Britifh  ports, 
amount   only   to         -         -         -  100,781 

and  form  a  fmall  proportion,  indeed,  of  the  great 
importation  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain 
alone  amounting  to  5,612,689,  which,  ftated  in 
the  manner  moft  favourable  to  Ireland,  is,  at 
leaft,  fix  parts  in  feven  of  the  whole  export  trade 
of  Ireland  to  all  parts. 

We  cannot  be  furprifed,  that  wollen  and  other 
manufadures  have  decreased  in  Ireland  during 
the  late  turbulent  flate  of  that  country.  We 
may  rather  wonder,  that  they  have  not  been 
more  affe(5led ;  but  fuch  articles  as  have  the  pe- 

D  culiar 
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culiar  advantage  of  the  Erltifh  market,  have 
even  lately  increafed.  The  manufadlures  and 
commerce  of  Ireland  are  now,  and  have  always 
been,  greatly  inferior  tO'  what  they  may  be  ;  it  is  • 
reafonabte  therefore  to  fuppofe,  that  when  the 
prefect  prohibitory  duties  which  were  laid  on 
manufa6lures  coming  from  ail  parts  to  protect 
thofe  of  England,  are,  in  refpe6l  to  Irifh  manu- 
fadlures,  equalized,  as  intended  by  the  articles 
of  Union,  and  they  fliall  have  the  advantage  of 
the  Britifh  market  the  fame  as  linens  ;  the  pro- 
duce of  cattle  and  corn,  they  may  alfo  flourifh. 

No  country  is  better  circumftanced  for  ma- 
iiufa6lures  than  Ireland.  She  has  plenty  of  wa- 
ter and  fuel  *,  the  firft  requilites  in  manufac- 
tures. The  encouragement  to  her  induftry 
will  be  great,  efpecially  as  it  win  be  impoffible 
to  countervail  the  difference'of  price  of  labour 

and 

*  Mofh parts  onreiand,where,throug]i  want  ofikill  and  wealth, coalss 
have  not  yet  been  raifecl,  particularly  the  manufacturing  diftriifts,  arc 
accefTible  by  water,  and  near  the  coafts  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
abound  in  coals.  Ireland  may  have  that  article  cheaper  from  the  Weft 
and  North-Wefl  of  England  and  from  Wales,  than  it  can  go  coaflwife 
to  many  places  In  Great  Britain  where  great  manufatSories  are  carried 
en  which  confume  large  quantities  of  that  article.  Coals  from  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland  pay  only  an  export  duty  of  I4d.  per  chaldron,  when 
the  fame  article  carried  coaflwife  to  London  pays  a  duty  of  9s.  3d  per 
chaldron, i.nd  to  any  other  partofEnglandjs.pd.  If  Irelanddoes  not  think 
it  necelTary  to  proteft  her  own  collieries  by  any  import  duty,  Ihe  may 
cheapen  the  price  of  coals  to  her  manufaSurers  by  taking  off  the  duty  of 
is,^ih,  per  ton  on  the  import  of  that  article  into  Dublin,  and  of  phd. 

into 
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and  of  excifes  in  the  two  countries  *,  and  com- 
mercial men  will  acknowledge  the  fuperior  ad- 
vantage of  a  near  market,  and  a  quick  return, 
fo  abfolutely  necefTary  to  a  country  wanting  ca- 
pital. 

If  Union  fhould  take  place,  there  will  be  no 
jealoufy,  no  warfare  of  bounties  and  draw- 
backs, no  invidious  wifh  to  check  th^  profperi- 
ty  of  Ireland,  or  any  manufadure  there,  and 
the  7;reat  commercial  advantages  of  Ireland 
will  no  longerbeheld  at  the  pieafure  of  another 
country. 

The  profperity  of  Ireland,  fuch  as  it  is,  in  no 
degree  arofe  from  the  independency  of  the  Irilh 
Parliament,  but  from  commercial  advantages 
derived  from  great  Britain.  I  hefitated  when  I 
firft  heard  that  a  contrary  opinion  came  from  a 
man  as  able,  as  refpedable,  and  at  leaft,  as  well 
informed,  as  any  in  the  two  iflands— but  the  af- 
fertion  that  the  profperity  of  Ireland  arofe  from 
the  independence  of  her  Parliament,  appears  to 
me  fo  entirely  unfupported  by  fad,  that  I  fcarce- 
ly  know  how  to  reafon  about  it,  except  by  alk- 
ing,   whether  the  increafe  of  the  Hnen  manufacr 

into  all  other  parts  of  FreUn  J.  The  paffagc  from  the  Englifli  collieries  is 
fhort,  and  the  freight  is  moderate.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  inferior 
forts  of  coals  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  manufadurc,  and  that  the  bogs  of 
Ireland  fumjlh  plenty  of  excellent  peat  or  turf. 

*  Import  duties  in  the  two  countries  may  be  equalized,  or  the  diffe- 
rence of  thofe  duties  on  raw  materials  may  be  paid  on  import  of  the  ar- 
ticle or  raanufafturc,  of  which  it  is  made. 

'  D  2  ture; 


ture  ;  whether  the  profperlty  of  the  ]beef,  pork, 
and  butter-trade ;  whether  the  growth  of  a  grain 
of  corn,  or  a  blade  of  grafs  ;  whether  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  Irifh  corn  at 
a  lower  price  than  from  other  countries,  have 
been  aifefted  by  the  independei'ice  of  the  Irifh 
Parliament :  in  fhort,  which  article  of  growth  or 
export  has  increafed  in  confequence  of  it  ?  Have 
the  laws  been  better  executed?  Has  the  country 
been  more  tranquil  ?  Are  life  and  property  more 
fafe  ?  In  truth,  I  can  trace  little  to  that  evtui  but 
the  prefent  diiturbed  flate  of  Ireland.  I  repeat, 
that  the  profperity  of  Ireland  entirely  depends  on 
the  connexion  with  and  advantages  derived  from 
Great  Britain,  without  which  her  trade  would  be 
almoft  nothing — and  this  appears  fo  perfeftly 
evident,  that  I  confider  it  not  to  be  neceflary  to 
add  a  fyllable  more  to  prove  it. 

When  Ireland  has  acquired  the  Britifli  Confti- 
tution,  a  due  execution  of  laws  and  tranquillity, 
and  that  life  and  property  are  fecure  there, 
£ngli{h  capitals  will  undoubtedly  be  employed 
in  Ireland,  and  then  her  profperity  will  be  real 
and  permanent.  At  prefent  no  prudent  man  will 
lend  one  fliilling  to  that  country  in  any  fhape,  far 
lefs  will  a  commercial  or  manufadluring  man  riik 
his  capital  in  any  fpecularion,  where  a  fpirit  of 
unfriendly  independence,  of  feparation  and  of 
rebellion  fo  ftrongly  prevails — but  furely  it  is  not 

commercial 
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commercial  advantage  and  wealth  oniy  taat  ar^ 
wanting  to  Ireland.  She  Is  deficient  in  the  moft: 
efiential  of  all  things,  good  order  and  well-ex- 
ecuted laws.  Life  and  property  arc  not  more  Te- 
cure  there,  than  among  the  mofi:  diftuibed  peo- 
ple upon  earth.  A  refidence  there  Is  as  much  to 
be  avoided  as  in  countries  fubjecl  ^to  the  moll  hi- 
deous tyranny  or  favage  banditti. 

It  is  cuiiouc,  efpecially  at  this  time,  that  appre- 
henfions  are  exprefled  that  the  number  of  abfen- 
tees  v;lll  be  greatly  increafed  by  an  Union. 
There  are  now  infinitely  a  greater  number  of 
Irifh  emigrants,  for  the  fake  of  perfonal  fafet3% 
than  will  be  occafioned  if  a  Union  fliould  be 
adopted.  If  that  meafure  fhould  take  place,  few 
families  will  follow  thofe  who  are  called  to  Par- 
liament :  if  they  make  the  experiment,  the  differ- 
ence of  expence  will  foon  check  the  evil:  and. 
thofe  that  occafionally  become  abfentees,  will  be 
fo  by  choice,  not  by  compulfion. 

It  will  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  ftate, 
with  the  view  of  removing  wrong  impreiTions, 
that  the  number  and  property  of  abfentees 
l/ave  been  always  greatly  exaggerated,  and  alfo 
the  bad  effecis  of  the  confequertt  drain  of 
money. 

Thofe  who  are  moit  capable  of  examining  the 
•juelliQn  agree,  that  the  remittance  to  regular 
'  '      '  '  abfentees 
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abfentees  Is  below  6oo,cool.,  I  believe  confider- 
ably,  which,  is  not  more  than  one- fifth  of  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  linens  alone  to  this  coun- 
try, amounting  to,  at  leaft,  three  millions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  valuation,  it  may  not 
always  appear  fo  much,  becaufe  they  are  rated, 
at  mofl:,  at  is.  6d.  per  yard,  even  now  that 
their  quality  is  much  improved  ;  but  if  valued  at 
only  i9d.,  linen  and  linen  yarn  will,  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  laft  three  years,  amount  to  a  larger 
fum  than  I  have  mentioned,  and  more  thaa 
balance  all  the  imports  of  Great  Britain — includ- 
ing raw  materials,  as  well  as  remittances  to  ab- 
fentees. The  imports  of  the  product  and  ma-- 
nufadure  of  Ireland  into  Great  Britain  on  an 
average  of  the  hit  three  years, 
being  -  -  -         5,510,825 

and  all  imports  of  the  produce  or 
manufadure  of  Great  Britain  into 
Ireland  -  -  -  ,      2,087,672 


3>425,i55 
So  that  thereis  a  balance  of  upwards  of  2,800,000 
in  favour  of  Ireland,  allowing  an  actual  remit* 
lance  of  600,000!.  to  abfentees. 

The  above  is  the  ftatement  of  the  interchange 
of  produce  and  manufaflure.  Befides  which, 
lre,lr.nd  imports  from  Great  Britain  at  prefent, 
■'  -  .  in 
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in  confequence  of  her  being  obliged  to  avail 
herfelf  of  Britifh  capital,  and  of  her  limited 
commerce,  except  with  Great  Britain, 

Of  colonial  articles         -         -         970,000 
Of  foreign  merchandize  -         4985 1 73 


i,4<58,i73 
And  England  receives  from  Ireland 
of  colonial  and  foreic^n  mcrchan- 
dize  -  -  -  101,874 


which  gives  a  balance  to  England  on 
foreign  and  colonial  importation 
of  -  -  -  1 33^^.-309 

and  if  deduded  from  the  above  balance  of 
2,800,000,  will  ftill  on  the  whole,  ftating  the 
trade  and  remittances  in  the  moft  favoura- 
ble manner  for  Ireland,  leave  a  balance  of 
1,433,691!.    in   favour  of  the   latter   country. 

It  fhould  be  obfcrved,  that  while  the  imports 
of  the  produce  and  manufadure  of  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain  are  in  a  progrelTive  flate  of  cer- 
tain increafe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of 
I  foreign  and  colonial  articles  from  Great  Britain 
into  Ireland  are  in  a  courfc  of  decrcafe  ;  but  I  • 
proceed  to  conliderations  of  more  confequence 
to  both  countries. 

I  am  little  difpofed  to  argue  in  favour  of  non- 
refidencc,  but  I  mult  obferve,  thatthofe  parts  of 

Ireland, 
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Ireland,  as  well  as  of  England,  where  manufae- 
rures  fiourilh,  are  remarkable  for  the  non-reli- 
dence  of  land  proprietors.  Yet,  in  general,  I 
conlider  their  abfence  as  the  greateft  misfortune, 
snd  I  conceive  one  of  the  mofl  efTcntial  advan- 
tages of  England  over  Ireland  arifes  from  the 
refidence  of  that  clafs  of  men,  and  from  their 
great  attention  to  the  people,  and  to  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  country  round  them.  In  Ireland, 
the  intermediate  man,  a  perfon  between  the 
owner  and  occupier,  who  holds  land  from  the 
relident,  as  well  as  from  the  abfentee,  has  no 
permanent  intereft  in  the  improvement  of  it. — 
His  income  depends  on  the  exadion  of  the  ut- 
mofl,  that  can  be  got  from  an  under  tenant  for 
the  land,  and  to  this  circumftance  much  of  the 
unim.proved  State  of  Ireland  may  be  attributed. 
But  we  cannot  be  furprized,that  men  of  fortune 
in  Ireland  fhould  now  refide  in  villas  near  the 
metropolis,  or  abfent  themfelves,  when  we  re- 
collect the  uncivilized  ftate  of  the  country.  At 
prcfent  it  cannot  be  expefted  from  them,  nor  is 
it  fafe,  and  unlefs  fome  great  change  Ihould  hap- 
pen, which  will  induce  and  enable  men  of  for- 
tune to  live  there,  and  to  inftrud,  proteft,  and 
encourage  the  people,  civilization  will  go  on 
very  fiowly. 

All  the  fame   objedions  which  are  urged  in 
Ireland  againfl  an  Union,  were  made  by  Scot- 
land 
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land  at  the  time  of  her  Union  with  England, 
and  every  raifchief  was  predided,  but  they  all 
proved   unfounded.     Arguments,  which  came 
from  fome  of  the  ablcft  men  of  thofe  times,  and 
which  then  appeared   almofl  couclufive,    are 
completely  refuted  by  experience.   It  was  faid, 
that  Edinburgh  would  be  deferted   and  ruined : 
the  fame   is    now    faid   of  Dublin  :  but   lince 
Union,  the  lize  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  number 
of  her  inhabitants,  have  been  more   than  dou- 
bled, and  the  city  beautified  in  a  high  degree. 
All  Scotland  is  greatly  improved,  her  populati- 
on increafed,  fhe  is  ten  times  more   rich  fmcc 
that  period  :  her  people  are  civilized,  the  laws 
are  now  executed,  life  and  property  are  fecure; 
the  Legiflaturcs  of  the  tv/o  kingdoms  no  longer 
at  variance  as  heretofore,  and  at  the  riik  of  rup- 
ture each  countera6ting  the  other.     Few  fami- 
lies of  property  are  now  conftantly  abfcntees, 
and  almoft  without  exception,  thofe  Scotchmen, 
who  go  from  home  and  acquire  a  fortune,  in  the 
end  carry  it  to  Scotland.     Before   the   Union, 
Scotland   had  fcarcely   any  thing   worthy   the 
name  of  a  manufacture  :  all  her  efforts  to  obtain 
a  foreign  or  colonial  trade   had  failed,  but  now 
her  manufadures  and  trade  are  as  great  in  pro- 
portion as  thofe  of  England.     And  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages are  greatly  beyond  the  pr ogre ilive, im- 
provement which  would  have  taken  place  wlth- 
E  out 
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out  an  Union,  and  without  which  many  of  them 
never  could  have  taken  place. 

The  alarm  in  the  city  of  Dublin  on  the  fub- 
jedl  of  Union  is  faid  to  be  greater  and  more  juft 
than  elfewhere,  but  I  am  perfedly  fatisfied  that 
her  appreheniions  are  unfounded.  The  abfence 
of  80  Commoners  and  30  Lords,  even  fuppoiing 
them  conflantly  relident  before,  certainly  can- 
not ruin  Dublin.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
principal  officers  of  every  kind,  the  Courts  of 
Juflice  will  ftill  remain.  She  will  flill  continue 
the  Winter  refidence  of  the  principal  people 
of  fortune,  as  Edinburgh  does.  She  will  be  the 
feat  of  education,  cf  amufement,  and  of  the 
arts.  Her  trade  wilt  increafe  greatly.  The 
complete  intercourfe  and  exchange  of  commo- 
dities which  will  be  eftablifhed  by  an  Union, 
will  raife  her  commerce  beyond  what  the 
mofl:  fanguine  man  has  ever  yet  imagined'. 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  will  have  a 
great  proportion  of  the  provilion  and  other 
trade  ;  but  Dublin  will  be  the  great  mart  for  the 
import  and  export,  particularly  of  manu failures. 
Dublin  will  have  the  great  trade  to  the  mofl: 
thriving  port,  perhaps,  in  the  world  ;  I  mean 
Liverpool.  The  trade  of  Ireland  with  England 
will  be  carried  on  with  moft  fecurity,  efpecialiy 
in  time  of  war,  between  thofe  ports.  Every 
article  of  foreign  and  Britifh  manufadure  and 
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produce  which  Ireland  does  not  fumifh  or  im- 
port immediately  from  the  place  of  growth  or 
of  manufadure,  fhe  may  have  from  thence. 
Almoft  all  the  widely-extended  inland  navigati- 
on of  England  points  to  Liverpool,  and  may 
fupply  what  is  wanted  to  advantage.  As  Ire- 
land imports  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  her  con- 
fumption  of  Weft-India  articles  direftly  from 
the  place  of  growth,  Dublin  is  well  fituated  for 
fupplies  of  thofe  articles  from  Briftol  and  Liver- 
pool in  return  for  her  exports  to  thofe  places. 
The  corn  trade  will  become  a  prodigious  arti- 
cle, if  the  produce  of  the  two  iflandsfhould  by 
an  Union  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  between 
two  counties  in  England.  The  great  inland 
navigations  of  Ireland  will  convey  corn  at  a 
cheaper  rate  to  Dublin,  even  from  Limerick  and 
Connaught,  much  cheaper  than  by  a  circuitous 
and  precarious  voyage  by  lea.  The  canal  tolls 
on  corn  and  flour  fhould;,  in  favour  of  Dublin, 
be  purchafed  at  the  public  expence,  or  greatly 
reduced  ;  and  the  fame  ftiould  be  done  in  rel- 
pe6l  to  the  docks  in  the  port  of  Dublin.  This 
would  facilitate  the  intercourfe  between  the  two 
countries,  and  be  a  mutual  advantage  to  them 
both  ;  and  would  ultimately  benefit  Dublin 
much  more  than  the  relidence  of  thofe  who 
would  be  fent  to  the  united  Parliament.  Dub- 
lin would  become  the  warehoufe  of  the  corn  of 
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t-hat  kingdom  for  the  fteady  and.  certain  -corn 
markets  of  the  North-weft  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  North  of  Ireland,  where  a  very  fmall  part 
of  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants  can  pof- 
fibly  be  grown.  The  EngUfh  farmer  may  at  firft 
be  alarmed,  when  he  hears,  that  Ireland  will  be 
confidered  as  part  of  England  in  refpedl  to  the 
corn-trade  ;  but   the  advantages  will  be  reci- 
procal, and  the  effedl,  which  fome  may  appre- 
hend from  an  influx  of  corn  more  than  fuffici- 
cnt,  cannot  take  place.     Unfortunately  we  con- 
ftantly  import  as  much  oats  as  Ireland  can  fpare 
at  any  time,  at  prefent  double  the  quantity,  and 
that  evil  is   increaling  rather  than  decreafing. 
She  is  well  fituated  to  furnifh  that  part  of  Great 
Britain,  which  will  always  require  a  fupply  of 
that  kind   cf  corn,  and  the  quantity  of  wheat 
fhe  is  ever  likely  to  fpare  will  not  be  fufficient 
to  overload  the  Britifh  markets.  It  will  be  much 
lefs  mifchievous  to  the  growers  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land to  have  the  ports  regularly  and  conftantly 
open  to  the  limited  quantity  that  can  come  from 
Ireland,  than  to  have  them  open  to  a  glut  of 
corn   f:om   all  parts   of  the   world  for    three 
months  certain  ;  the  moment  the  fmalleft  pro- 
portion of  the  confumption  of  this  country   is 
wanting,  the  moment  its  price  becomes  what  is 
by  no  means  extravagant,  but  on  the  contrary, 
while  it  is  moderate,  confidering  the  increafed 
expence  of  tillage.     The  opening  of  our  ports 
for  three  months  certain  to  all  the  world,  v/hen 
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we  only  want  a  moderate  quantity,  may  reduce 
the  price  ,of  wheat  ruinoully  low  ;  but  the  com- 
paratively fmali  quantity  that  could  come  from 
Ireland,  would  have  no  farther  eife^  than  fup- 
plying  what  may  be  adually  wanted.  Whea 
Ireland  has  a  coaftantly  open  market  in  Great 
Britain  for  corn,  it  will  prove  the  greateft  en- 
couragement to  her  farmers  to  change  their  flo- 
yenly  management.  At  prefcnt  their  corn  is 
exported  in  fo  bad  a  flate,  that  it  muft  meet  the 
corn  of  other  countries  at  market  to  great  difad- 
vantage.  When  they  have  a  Iteady  market, 
they  will  foon  find  the  necefiity  of  preparing 
and  dreffmg  their  corn  in  a  manner  that  will 
enable  it  to  bear  a  competion  with  the  cora 
of  England. 

It  has  been  fuggefled,  that  the  manufa^uref 
of  Ireland,  and  particularly  the  linen  trade, 
Vv'ould  fuffer  through  the  want  of  a  relident 
Parliament.  The  principal  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  Scotland  are  fituated  at  a  greater 
diftancc  from  London  than  thofe  of  Ireland, 
and  they  became  what  they  are  fmce  theUnion 
of  the  Parliaments;  yet  there  has  never  been 
the  flighteft  complaint  in  refpe<5l  to  necelTary 
protedlion  and  afhftance  from  the  Britiili  Parlia- 
ment :  and  perhaps  it  may  not  improperly  be 
obferved  in  this  place,  that  no  difadvantage 
whatever  has  arifen  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
in  confcquence  of  her  having  only  forty-five 
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Members  in  the  Britifh  Parliament,  but  they 
have  been  as  well  attended  to  and  as  well  ma- 
naged as  thofe  of  England  by  upwards  of  five 
hundred  Members,  and  the  government  of  Scot- 
land has  been  adminiftered  fmce  Union  as  vigi- 
lantly and  more  impartially  than  before,  and 
the  fame,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  cafe  in 
refpedl  to  Ireland. 

The  objeAion  to  Union  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
teflants  of  Ireland  is  unaccountable  :  they  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  conftitute  a  nation :  they  arc 
an  Englifh  colony  governing  upwards  of  three 
millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  or,  at  leaf!:,  fix 
times  their  own  number  in  a  country  acquired 
and  maintained  by  Englifh  arms  and  treafure, 
v/hich  colony  never  could  have  fupported  itfelf ; 
and  even  the  lafl  Summer  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed, unlefs  protefted  by  the  fame  means 
by  Engiilh  power.  They  cannot  difdain  tha^t 
dVfcription  ;  many  of  them,  I  am  fure,  are  fen- 
fible,  that  fuch  is  their  fituation,  and  that  their 
confequence  and  fecurity  depend  on  the  con- 
nexion v.'ith  the  Mother  Country.  In  refpeft 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Union  alone  can  make 
it  fafe  to  fatisfy  their  claims.  By  Union, 
all  that  enmity,  jealoufy,  and  contrariety  of  in- 
terefl:,  which  naturally  arife  between  thofe  tv.'o 
unequal  bodies,  mud  foon  ceafe.  The  Proteftants 
■will  lofe  nothing  ;  I  am  fatisfied  their  objeft  was 
not  monopoly,  but  fafety  :  they  will  be  fafe,  and 
jreiieved  from  all  apprehenfions,  and  may  have  a 
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better  tenantry,  and  more  attached  to  their  hue- 
reft.    The  Roman  Catholics  may  acquire  all  they 
can  defire  ;  and  I  hope  we  fhall  never  again  hear 
of  Proteftant  afcendancy  or  Catholic  emancipation,, 
words  which  have  been  very  infidioufly  employed 
to  the  word  purpofes.     On  cool  reflexion  it  will 
appear,  that  Ireland  will  not  incur  any  difadvan- 
tage,  but  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  her  are 
the  greatefl:  that  can  be  conceived,  and,  in  the 
firft  place,  fecurity  and  tranquillity,  as  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  an  identity  of  Conftitu- 
tion  and  a  due  execution  of  the  Laws,  will  pro- 
ducethefame  effedls  inlreland  as  they  have  don^ 
in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  in  Scotland  with- 
in this  century.    Till  Union  takes  place,  and  not 
till  then,  will  the   theoretical   independence   of 
Ireland  become  praQiical.     Ireland,  in  truth,    is 
now  adually  dependent  on  England  through  her 
divifions,  through  her   trade,  and  through   her 
Confliitution.     Either  the  Proteftants  or  the  Ca- 
tholics will  depend  on  Englifh  fupport.     It  has 
been  fhewn,  that   the  trade    of  Ireland  is   abfo- 
lutely  dependent  on  that  of  England  ;    and  the 
King  of  Great   Britain  being  fubja6l  to  Britilh 
laws,  in  obeying   him,  and  under  the  neceffary 
controul  of  his  Minifters,  Ireland  mufl  in  fonie 
fort  be  dependent  :  but  fuppofmg  two  perfectly 
independent  Legiflatures  within  the  fame  empire, 
they  muft  always  be  confidered  as   in  an   uncer- 
tain and  perilous   ftate,  mutually  inconvenient 
"0  each  other,  and  always  cherifliing   difcontent 
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and  jealoufy.  If  one  Parliament  eierts  powefs 
ia  oppofition  to  thofe  of  the  other,  what  muffc 
be  the  confequences  ?  They  are  fo  obvious,  that 
it  would  be  an  abufe  of  time  to  ftate  them.  We 
cannot  refleft  with  much  fatisfaftion  on  the  only 
two  inftances  which  have  occurred  fmce  the  in- 
dependence of  the-'Irifh  Legiflature,  wherein  the 
two  Parliaments  could  act  oppofitely  to  each  other. 
The  rejection  of  the  commercial  propofitions  in 
3785,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  ha^  not  obtained 
the  applaufe,  even  in  that  country,  of  the  well- 
informed,  and  the  condud  which  was  held  on  the 
cccafion  of  appointing  a  Regency  evinced  a,  dif- 
polrtion  to  rifk  the  mifchiefs  which  might  be  ex- 
pe£l:ed  to  arlfe  from  the  clafhing  of  two  inde- 
pendent parliaments.  In  fhort,  if  the  fort  of  in- 
dependence which  is  claimed  has  any  meaning, 
it  leads  to  feparation — Union  or  feparation  muft 
take  place  ;  for  it  feems  agreed  on  all  fides,  that 
the  countries  cannot  go  on  as  they  are. 

Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  James  the  Firft  to 
the  Thrones  of  thefe  kingdoms,  that  wife  Statef- 
man  ;ind  Counfellor,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  ftrong- 
ly  recommended  an  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland.  He  clearly  faw  how  faulty  and  preca- 
rious the  fortunate  jundion  of  the  two  countries 
would  be,  if  only  fupported  by  the  circumflances 
of  having  the  fame  King.  He  propofed  a  com- 
plete Union.  He  reconnnends  highly  the  liberal 
iyfremof  the  Romans,  obferving,  that  the  natu-- 
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railzations  were,  in  efFe6l,  perpetual  mixtures, 
not  only  with  perfons,  but  with  cities  and  coun- 
tries ;  and  adds,  that  there  never  were  any  States 
that  were  good  commixtures  but   the    Romans. 
He   alfo   obferves,     that   the   conduct  of  other 
kinojdoms  has  been  different,  and   ccnfeauentlv 
the    addition  of    farther    empire  and  territorr 
has  been  rather    a  matter  of  burden   than    of 
flrength,  and  kept  alive  the  feeds  of  revolt  and 
rebellion  for  many  ages.     And  he  adds,  that  Ar- 
ragon  was  united  to  Caftile  by  a  marriage  ;  buc 
after  an  hundred  years,  a  civil  war  commenced 
in  confequence  of  the  bad  policy  of  not  incorpo- 
rating, but  leaving  It  a  feparate  Government ;, 
and  If  he   had  lived   as    late  as   thefe   times,  he 
might  have  ftated  much   ftronger   cafes.     Ma- 
chiavel  alfo  attributes  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to   the  good  policy  In  incorporating  fo 
eafily  with  ftrangers ;  and  Molyneux,  the  ftrenu- 
ous  aiTerter.of  the  independence  of  the  Irlfh  par- 
liament, fays,  an  Union  on  equal  terms  would 
be  highly  advantageous  to  Ireland,  and  the  beft 
means  of  enjoying  that  Independence  ;  and  the 
IH{h  parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
exprelfed  a  defire  for  an  entire  Union.     But  the 
times  were  not*  fo  enlightened   as  they   now  are, 
and  a  na.rrow  poiicy  prevented   the  participation 
of  thcfe   liberal,  fair,  and  equal   terms,  which 
are  now  offered  to  Ireland.     The   prefent  Chief 
Baron  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  firft  conftitutional 
authorities    of  that   kingdom,  and   a   fuccefsful 
fupporter  of  thelrifli  Independence  in  1782,  has 
F  aflerted 
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aflerted,  that  the  independence  of  the  Irifh  par- 
liament was  mofi;  valuable,  becaufe  it  would 
enable  Ireland  to  treat  for  a  Union  upon  fair 
terms. 

The  Union  of  Wales  and  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land, the  Union  of  Bretagne,  Dauphiny,  and 
other  provinces  with  France,  the  Union  of  the 
feveral  kingdoms  of  Spain,  all  of  which,  while 
independent,  were  greatly  prejudicial  to  each 
other,  proved  highly  advantageous  to  th^  diffe- 
rent countries  and  to  the  empires,  in  proportion 
to  the  completenefs  of  Icgiflative  Union  that  took 
place  ;  and  the  fenfible  Americans  foon  difcover- 
ed  how  dangerous  their  fituation  would  be,  if 
they  remained  feparate  independent  States. 

Every  advantage  that  was  expelled,  and  more 
than  was  expefted,  has  been  derived  from  the 
Union  of  Scotland.  No  country  was  ever  more 
difturbed  before  and  at  the  time.  Nothing  could 
tend  more  direclly  to  feparation  than  the  a£t  of 
fecurity  which  paffed  in  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land juft  before  that  event :  a  great  proportion  of 
the  people  of  all  ranks  were  as  ill-difpofed  towards 
England  as  the  word  dilpofed  of  the  Irifh.  The 
Clans  weve  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law 
as  any  part  of  Ireland  can  be  fuppofed  to  be.  To 
carry  fire  and  fvvord  from  one  difhicl  into 
another,  was  as  much  the  difpofition  of  the  High- 
landers, as  it  has  been  lately  of  White-boys  and 
Defenders  in  Ireland.     The  talte  and  fafhion  of 
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•ihe  people  were  to  be  in  a  fituaflon  to  commit 
hoftilities,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  in- 
llead  of  endeavouring  to  excite  the  induflry  of 
their  dependants,  only  vakied  themfelves  in  pro' 
portion  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  difpofed 
to  follow  them  in  arms.  Notwith (landing  the 
Crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  had  been  annexed 
above  an  hundred  years,  a  connexion  with  France 
was  flill  kept  up,  and  the  moft  dangerous  in- 
trigues carried  on.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  aUhough 
the  caufes  or  motives  were  not  precifely  the  fame^ 
the  effeds  were ;  and  many  other  in  fiances  of 
the  diforders,  and  of  the  refemblance  of  the  fitu- 
ation  of  Scotland  at  that  time  to  the  prefent  flate 
of  Ireland  might  eafily  be  dated,  and  that  all 
thofe  circumftanccs  which  difturbed  Scotland,  as 
much  as  Ireland  now  is,  have  been  done  away  by 
Union. 

Nature  has  given  many  local  advantages  to  Ire- 
land. Union  will  give  her  a  Confiituiion  that 
is  deemed  the  beft  ;  will  give  her  tranquillity, 
wealth,  and  character  ;  and  money  will  be  lent 
in  Ireland,  when  fettled,  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  in  England.  Thofe  who  are  now  abfen- 
tees  would  find  the  advantage  of  refiding  there. 
Englilhmen  would  riik  their  perfons  and  proper- 
ty in  that  country,  which,  if  not  immediately, 
will  in  time,  become  as  civilized  as  Great  Britain. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  confidently  pronounc- 
ed, Union  is  mofl;  neceflary,  and  will  be  moft  be- 
neficial 
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neficial  tolreland.  The  plan  feetns  formed  for 
peculiar,  although  I  will  not  fay  for  her  e.^clufivej 
advantage,,  and  as  a  partial  friend  I  could  not  pro- 
pofeany  thing  morefavourable  for  her.  Yet  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  the  great  advantages  of 
Union  to  Ireland  will  be  counterbalanced  by 
.difadvantages  to  Great  Britain,  or  that  the  gain 
of  Ireland  will  be  the  lofs  of  Great  Britain. 
In  a  long  courfe  of  years,  even  if  the  meafure 
of  Union  fhould  not  take  place,  manufadures 
and  trade  vvill  decline  in  foine  places  when  they 
?"edoable  from  various  circumflances  in  others  : 
but  poflible  local  difadvantages  muff  not  pre- 
vent the  Legiflature  from  looking  to  the  gene- 
ral good.  It  muft  be  admitted,  the  profperity 
of  Ireland  would  be  the  profperity  of  Great 
iBritain.  The  inefficient  flate  of  a  part  is  a 
great  lofs  to  the  whole.  The  unfcttlcd  flate  of 
that  country  is  a  general  drawback  from  the 
profperity  of  the  empire,  every  part  of  which 
will  iind  th€  advantage  of  that  high  degree  of 
improvement  which  the  affimilation  of  the  two 
countries  would  efTecl:.  Great  additional 
ftrength,  and  fccurity  and  general  profperity  to 
Groat  Britain  and  to  the  Empire,  will  be  the 
confequcnce  of  Union,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Executive  Government  would  not  here- 
after, amidft  the  diilreiTes  of  war,  and  at  the 
moment  of  the  utmoft  peril,  be  diftrafted  by 
confpiracies  and  rebellion  in  Ireland. 

Perhaps   no  circumflance  in  the  character  of 
t(he   commercial     and    manufacluring  interefts, 
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and  of  the  people  in  general  in.  Great  Britain, 
gives  a  greater  proof  of  their  liberality  and  good, 
fenfe,  than  their  acquiefcence  on  t'lis  occafion  ia 
fome  poffible  facrlfice  of  manufactures,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  conftitution,  for  the  fak^  of  unity 
and  tranquillity  of  empire  :  The  energies  of  com- 
merce furpafs,  and  fometimes  ccncradift,  the 
mod  plaufible  calculations — apd  even  in  a  com^ 
mercial  light  England  might  be  benefited  by  a 
great  increafe  of  manufaclures  and'commerce  ia' 
Ireland,  inafmuch  as  Ireland  "will  be  better  en- 
abled to  pay  for  the  many  articles  flie  will  conti- 
nue to  take  from  England.  We  all  know  that' 
much  comm.ercial  advantage  cannot  be  obtainedT 
by  trading  with  a  nation  which  is  not  rich,  ef- 
pecially  when  the  produce  of  the  two  countries 
is  the  fame.  The  interchange  of  commodities 
will  animate  trade  ;  and  no  intelligent  man  will 
fay,  that  the  manufactures  of  England  have  de- 
creafed  in  confequcnce  of  the  great  increafe  of 
manufaftures  in  Scotland.  But  thofe  who  will 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  examining  the 
queftion  will  find,  that  the  two  countries  are 
mutually  benefited  by  the  profpcrous  (fate  of 
their  refpedive  manufaclures  and  commerce,  and 
that  competition  encourages  fliill  and  induftrv, 
and  promotes  and  enforces  good  regulations,  and 
confequent  cheapnefs  of  manufacture.  In  re- 
fpe<5t  to  revenue,  the  empire  will  be  highly  be- 
nefited—  for  with  the  increafe  of  wealth,  there 
will  be  as  great  increafe  in  the  excife  and  cuf- 
toms — and  when  we  enumerate  the  commercial 
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and  other  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from 
an  Union,  we  fhould  not  forget  the  mifchiefs 
that  would  be  avoided,  and  that  the  final  termi- 
nation of  the  antient  alliances,  the  connexion, 
and  the  intrigues  of  France  with  Scotland,  and 
all  projects  of  feparation,  were  at  laft  effected  by 
the   Union    of  Great  Britain. 

In  refpeft  to  the  incompetence  of  Parliament, 
it  is  difncult  to  believe  ihat  that  objeftion  is  at 
this  nme  ferioaHy  urged :  if  it  is,  it  only  con- 
vinces me  there  is  great  want  of  argument 
againft  the  meafure  of  Union.  The  argument 
would  throw  us  back  to  firft  principles  ;  that  is, 
the  diiiolution  of  Government,  and  to  that  jar- 
gon  which  has  nearly  ruined  Europe.  This 
do6:rine  was  ably  refuted  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
\yith  Scotland ;  if  h  hdd  not,  it  would  ill  fuit 
the  pretenfions  of  Ireland  to  eftablifh  it. 

If  I  fliould  be  afked,  whether  I  am  fatisfied 
that  Union  will  produce  order  and  Ready  prof- 
perity  in  Ireland,  I  ihould  anfwer,  that  I  am. 
The  fame  violence  and  machinations  which  exid 
at  prefent  to  eiFe^l  feparation  might  pofTibly  be 
attempted  at  firft  ;  but  when  Ireland  is  irrevoca- 
bly become  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  there  would 
gradually  and  foon  be  an  end  of  fpeculations  and 
confpiracies.  France  would  no  longer  fpeculate 
on  dlftinct  governments  and  intereflis.  The  ene- 
mies of  order  would  not  be  tempted  by  any  prof- 
pei5l  of  fuccefs :    they  v/ould  recollecl,  that  it  is 
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not  Ireland  alone,  but  the  three  kingdoms,  that 
muft  be  induced  to  facrilice  or  yield  their  Con- 
flitution  :  and,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Scotland,  when 
the  people  of  that  country,  who  had  been  fo 
averfe  to  Union,  had  tafled  the  fweets  of  that 
meafure,  they  became  the  mofl  flrenuous  fup- 
porters  of  it;  inafmuch,  that  when  it  was  the 
cbjett  to  raife  a  rebellion  there,  it  was  found 
that  a  declaration  againft  Union  would  be  unpo- 
pular and  hurt  the  caufe. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary,  that  fo  much 
fliould  be  faid  in  this  Houfe  to  prove  the  advan- 
tage of  Union  to  Ireland;  but  the  arguments  are 
not  fo  mifapplied  as  they  may  feem  to  be,  they 
are,  in  truth,  arguments  to  recommend  the  lay- 
ing a  propofition  before  the  Irifh  nation  fo  bene- 
ficial, that  I  cannot  doubt  but  a  people  of  great 
abilities  and  capable  of  difcernment,  will,  when 
the  heat  of  their  alarm  has  fubfided,  no  longer 
refufe  to  take  into  confideration  a  plan  which 
may  be  highly  advantageous  to  eveiypart  of  the 
empire ;  and  unlefs  the  meafure  had  been  ill  un- 
derftood,  the  unreafonable  refufal  to  liften  to  any 
propofition,  could  not  have  taken  place. 

In  voting  for  the  refolutions,  I  do  not  mean 
to  approve  more  than  the /)r/,';^.7>/f  of  Union,  to 
which  no  adequate  objection  has  been  dated.  If 
we  fhould  hereafter  proceed  to  details,  it  will  be 
then  neceffary  to  give  all  our  attention,  and  exert 
our  befl:  powers  in  examining  the  articles — and 
above  all,  in  preventing  harm  to  the  Conflitution, 

taking 
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taking  care  that  we  do  not,  v.ith  a  levity  and 
fubmiffion  that  feem  to  belong  to  the  times,  do 
any  fhrng  that  may  be  unneceffary  for  one  coun- 
try, and  fhould  be  highly  dreaded  by  the  other. 

There  has  now  been  an  opportunity  of  fome 
experience,  which  is  to  be  hoped  will  proniote 
the  utmoft  liberality  and  candour  in  propofmg 
the  meafure,  whenever  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  found  to  be  difpofed  to  accept  it.  Every 
man  will  agree  with  me  in  deprecating  all  idea  of 
force  or  threats,  or  the  ufe  of  any  means  that  are 
not  perfectly  fair  and  honourable. 

To  render  Union  fatisf^iftory  and  permanentj 
it  will  not  be  fufficient  that  it  be  merely  acceded 
to  by  Parliament.  The  people  at  large  muft  be 
reconciled  to  it ;  and  that  they  may,  is  the  v/iih 
neareil  my  heart.  It  is  for  Ireland  that  I  am 
mod  inrci-eiled  on  this  occafion.  Her  deplorable 
condition  demands  it ;  for  I  am  mod  ferioufly 
convinced  the  meafure  is  abfolutely  necejfary  for  her 
Iranquillity,  fccurity^  a?id  welfare^  The  bad  ef- 
f^^s  of  two  feparate  Parliaments  within  one  em- 
pire, and  the  baneful  idea  df  feparation,  can  be 
done  away  pnly  by  an  Union ;  and  until  that 
event  rakes  place,  Ireland  will  never  be  fettled, 
will  always  be  didurbed  by  the  mod  mifchievous 
fpeculations  and  intrigues,  the  fport  of  parties, 
and  of  the  enemies  of  Enpland  ;  (he  will  be  a 
weaknefs  as  Hie  is  at  prefent,  indead  oi  3 
ft'renglh  to  the  empire. 


THE    END. 
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S    P   E   E    C   H,    ^r. 

S  I  R,      • 

When  I  gave  notice  of  the  bufinefs  of 
this  day,  I  declared  I  would  fully  unbofom 
myfelf  to  this  houfe,  and  I  am  come  prepared 
to  keep  my  word.  The  fituation  of  Ireland 
calls  aloud  on  every  honeft  man  to  explicitly 
avow  his  fentiments ,  the  heart  that  feels  not 
for  our  part  calamities,  and  that  is  not  anx- 
ious to  avert  thofe  that  are  impending,  deferves 
to  beat  no  more :  and  the  tongue  that  dares 
pronounce  what  is  contrary  to  the  convidion 
of  the  mind,  ought  to  be  lilenced  for  ever. 
With  thefe  feelings — with  thefe  fenfations — I 
have  this  day  entered  thefe  walls;  and  I  truft 
I  have  left  every  pallion,  every  prejudice,  and 
every  felfifh  idea  behind  me. 

Sir,  I  have  before  declared,  that  I  would  move 
nothing  that  I  conceived  inimical  to  Britilh 
connexion — to  our  prefent  form  of  govern- 
ment— or  to  the  fafcty  of  the  Proteflants  of 
Ireland.  Britifh  connexion  has  ever  been  dear 
to  me  for  a  variety  of  reafons.  It  is  dear  to 
me  becaufe  I  am  fprung  from  Britifh  anceftors ; 
it  is  dear  to  me  IVom  a  fimilarity  of  language, 
laws,  and  manners ;  it  is  dear  to  me  becaufe  the 
mutual  interefts  of  both  require  it  fhould 
exilt ;  it  is  dear  to  me  becaufe  the  Britifh  nati- 
on ftands  among  the  firlT:  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  world.  Nothing  can  make  me 
■vifh  to   break   off  the  connexion    but   Britifh 
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tyranny;  let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  fox 
ever  connedted,  but  not  at  the  expence  of  Irilh 
independence.     Sir,  I  love  the  conftiti;tion  of 
King,  Lords  and  Commons  as  fixed  under  Wil- 
liam the  3d.  at  the  gloriouG  revolution  of  1688  : 
becaufe  for  a  century  from  that  acra,  England 
enjoyed    more  happinefs  and  profperity,   than 
any  other  nation  ancient  or  modern.    1  do  not 
prefer   that   conftitution   from   prejudice,    but 
from  reafoning ;  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to   find    from  the  page  of  hiflory,  it   feems  to 
me  to  be  the  beft  refult  of  human  wifdom,  and 
its  operation  the  happieft  in  all  political  prac- 
tice.    Great  abufes  have  indeed  crept  in,   but  I 
would  not  for  that  reafon  overthrow  the  con- 
ftitution,  tho'  I  mtouM  do  thofe  abufes  away. 
Sir,  I  am  attached  to  the  Proteftants,  becaufe  I 
am  defcended  from  Proteftants — becaufe  every 
nea^  relative  I  have  are  Proteftants — but  I   am 
not  only  attached  to  the  Proteftant,  but  alfo  to 
the   Catholic,  and   every   fe6t    of  chriftianity. 
And  now,  Sir,  that  chriftianity  is  attacked  on 
all   fides  by  infidelity,   it  behoves  every  man 
who  is  a  chriftian,  no   matter  of  what   deno- 
mination, to  rally  round  the  ftandard  of  the. 
Mefliah.      This,  Sir,  is  neceflfary   to  defeat  the 
propagation     of     French     principles,     which 
threaten  to  reduce  Europe  again  to  the  mife- 
rable  fyftem  of  Pagan  and  Heathen  philofophy, 
which  threaten  to  reduce  Europe  again  to  thofe 
miferable    doubts,    which   the   wifeft    men    of 
antiquity  felt  as  to  future  rewards  and  punifti- 
ments,   and  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
Cato,  the  beft' and  wifeft  of  the  Romans,  could  j 
only  fay  "  Plato  thou  reafoneft  well,"  but  with  | 
the  chriftian  it  is  not  reafoning,   but  certainty. 
He  has  a  fixed  and  fteady  principle  of  life  and 
a(5liori,  the  moft  conducive  to  individual  and 
general  happinefs  -,  therefore  whilft   we  attend 
to  the  Proteftants,  let  us  alfo  embrace  our  Ca- 
tholic brethren,   and  unite  us   all  in  chriftian 
love  and  benevolence     I  have  thus  explicitly 
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given  myreafons  for  loving  the  Britilli  connex- 
-ion — the  prefent  Ibrm  of  government,  a%l 
why  I  will  never  endanger  the  Proteftants, 
but  how  are  we  to  prefer ve  this  Britifh  connex- 
ion— how  are  we  to  preferve  the  conlHtution — ■ 
and  how  are  we  to  fecure  the  Proteilants  ?^I 
will  tell  you  Sir;  it  is  by  wife  and  wholeforae 
laws,  that  will  make  the  great  mafs  of  the  Pa©  - 
pie  love  and  refpedl  their  government;  this  is 
the  way  to  tranquillize  Ireiand,  and  this  is  yet 
within  our  power.  This  will  do  more  to  re- 
flore  Ireland  to  peace  and  happinefs  than  one 
bundred  martial  laws,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  executions;  till  fuch  falutary  meafures  are 
adopted,  I,  for  one,  mull:  confider  Ireland  as 
a  vaft  flaughter-houfc,  in  which  40,000  men 
of  different  defcriptions,  already  lie  dead, 
and .  in  which  fome  hundred  thoufands  are 
devoted  to  future  immolation.  I  fhall  per- 
haps be  told  of  the  deep  criminality  of 
.  moft  of  thofe  who  are  gone,  and  of  moft  of 
thpfe  who  are  yet  doomed  to  perifli.  Sir,  I  Hand 
not  here  the  advocate  of  Rebellion,  or  of  guilt ; 
but  I  befeech  the  members  of  this  Houfe  to 
take  care  that  they  themfelves  are  innocent.  IF 
the  difcontents  and  rebellion  have  arifen  fiom 
an  unwife  or  wicked  fyftem  of  Government, 
I  do  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  all  the  property 
that  has  been  deflroyed,  whether  of  the  Rebel 
or  the  Loyalifl:,  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Legiila - 
ture.  If  an  unwife  and  wicked  fyilem  of  Go- 
^'ernment  has  prevailed,  I  do  not  hefitate  to 
fay,  that  every  drop  of  blood  that  has  been 
fhed,  whether  of  the  Rebel,  or  the  f.oyaliil,  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  Legiflature.  Now,  Sir,  can 
any  man  doubt,  whether  this  country  has  been 
governed  unwifely  or  wickedly?  Were  I  a 
itranger  to  this  laiid,  and  had  the  reports  of  the 
two  fecret  Committees  of  the  lalt  fellions  put 
into  my  hands,  I  would  afk  no  other  evidence 
of  injudicious  (Tovernment.  \Vhat  do  we  jand 
Hiere  ?    a  confpiracy    of  near   30o,ooQ,.fig|UJ"? 
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men  in  three  Provinces,  in  military  organiza- 
tion, and  fworn  to  overthrow  the  Conllitu- 
tion..  It  is  now  well  known,  that  Connaught 
was  as  deeply  engaged  in  the  confpiracy,  the* 
not  then  fo  forward.  Can  any  evidence  be 
ilronger  of  bad  Government,  that  than  4.00,000 
men  able  to  bear  arms  out  of  a  population  of 
four  millions,  or  four  millions  and  a  half, 
ihould  folemnly  bind  themfelves  to  overthrow 
it.  But,  Sir,  we  have  it  from  the  fi.rft  authority, 
that  our  Lcgiflature  has  been  corrupt  and  abo- 
minable. VVe  have  it  from  the  Ericiih  Minifter, 
and  we  have  it  from  the  Callle  Pamphleteer. 
Can  any  man  doubt,  that  we  ought  to  reicue 
ourfelves  from  this  degraded  fituation .?  Can. 
any  man  doubt  that  we  ought  to  fhew  the  Bri- 
tiih  minifter,  that  this  Houfe,  is  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  Irifh  Nation.  Can  any  man 
doubt  but  that  we  ought  to  enquire  as  to  every 
abufe,  and  every  grievance,  and  do  them  away. 
Sir,  1  call  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ire- 
land, to  awake  from  its  llumber,  and  work  while 
it  is  day.  I  call  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of 
Ireland  to  awake,  and  not  wait  to  be  aroufed 
by  the  crufh  of  the  Conftitutton.  1  call  on  the 
Moufe  of  Comrnons  of  Ireland  to  awake,  and  con- 
template the  mighty  fcenes  that  are  palling 
around  them.  Do  you  believe  the  prefcnt  con- 
vulfions  of  civilized  Europe,  are  owing  to  the 
mere  machinations  oF  men  ?  No,  it  is  the  hand  of 
God  viliting  tlie  bad  Govemments  of  the  world. 
France  is  permitted  to  be  a  fconrge  to  herfelf, 
and  to  others,  becaufe  her  Government  was 
tyrannic  and  corrupt,  and  becaufe  her  Nobles,  her 
Gentry  and  her  dignifiec|  Clergy  difgraced  and 
abufed  their  elevated  fituations.  What  was  it 
deftroycd  Holland.^  That  bafe  love  of  money, 
which  made  everj  man  of  confequence  conhder 
himfclf,  and  abollftied  all  their  fprmer  love  of 
virt\ie  and  of  freedom;^  What  v;as  it  deftroyed 
the  different  Italian  ftatesj)ut  their  tyranny  and 
tlieir   vices .''    "What  is  it,    that    is   paving  the 
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way,  to  revolutionize  Spain  and  Poitut^al,  but 
their  pernicious  fyftems  of  Government!  I  fay 
again  to  the  Irilh  Houfe  of  Commons  awake 
and  remove  every  thing  that  is  juflly  obnoxious, 
cryouperilh:  and  I  call  upon  the  Nobles,  the 
Gentry,  and  the  Clergy  to  avert  their  own  ruin 
by  the  pradice  of  every  public,  and  of  every 
private  virtue. 

Sir,  there  are  but  two  lines  of  condud  for  us 
to  purfue  :    the  one  is   a  fylfem  of  conciliation, 
with  a  flrong  executive  power  to  give  time  for^ 
wholefome  Jaws,  and  wholefome  meafures   to 
operate.     The  other  is  force  alone.     If  the  for- 
mer be  purfued,  I  would  anfwer  with  my  life, 
that   the   termination   will    be  happy.      l^   the 
latter,    I   know   not  the   confequence.       Your 
military    are    made    up    of   different    defcrip- 
tions :    can    we  anfwer    for   the    Ileadinefs    of 
all  ?     Have     we    calculated,    what    might    be 
the   confequence   of  a  pow^erful   defcent    from 
France  .i*  But  1  will  fuppofe  the  military  fteady, 
the  French    baffled,   and  the  Rebels   defeated  ; 
the  bayonet   will  not   alter  the  human  mind, 
and  you  mull  go  into  a  war  of  extermination  ; 
and  if  you  do,  is  it  not  inevitable  ruin;  what 
would   remain   after    the    conllid ,    an    Illand 
inhabitedby  old  men,  women  and  children  ;  an 
Ifland    with  its  houfes  deftroyed,    and  its  jields 
defolated ;  an    Illand  with  the  remnant   of  its 
gentry  and  its  People  involved  in  one  common 
beggary  ;  an  Ifland,    more  gifted  from  nature, 
than  perhaps  any  other  fpot  on  the  habitable 
globe,  exhibiting  an  awful  monument  of  the 
confequences  of  fanguinary   injufticc,  of  nati- 
onal diflradion,  and  of  national  folly. 

Sir,  before  I  go  into  the  fpecific  fyftem,  that  in 
my  opinion  would  tranquillize  Ireland,  I  think 
it  neceflary  to  declare,  that  I  give  up  for  the  pre- 
fent  all  idea  of  external  Parliamentary  reform  Par- 
liamentary reform  has  been  an  objed  dear  to  me 
from  the  firft  moment  I  ever  thought  of  Politics, 
indin  happier  times  w^ould  be  againmy  objed. 
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But  from  the  peculiar  fituation  of  Ireland,'  one 
fourth  of  her  inhabitants  only  being  Proteftants,- 
and  the  rell  Catholics,  I  fee  its  impradicability, 
till  the  ProtefUnts  almoft  individually  feelthata: 
prudent  refoira  might  be  made  confiftent  with 
their  fecurity ;  having  thus  given  up  external 
reform  for  the  prefent,  the  internal  become  the 
more  neceiravy.  1  have  no  objedlion  to  the  fair 
patronage  of  the  crown,  in  difpofing  of  the  mi- 
litary and  naval  appointments ;  Ihave  no  ob- 
jection to  the  fair  patronage  of  the  crown  in 
difpofing  of  the  dignities  of  the  church,  and  of 
every  neceflary  office  in  the  flatc;  and  this  is? 
afu.4icient  patronage  for  every  wholefome  pur- 
pofe.  But,  Sir,  lam  the  avowed  enemy  to  that 
extent  of  patronage,  thatenables  theminifter  to 
corrupt  the  Legiflature.  I  (hall  not  fay  a  word, 
Sir,  of  the  prefent  houfe  of  commons,  for  that  I 
know  would  be  unparliamentary;  but  I  may 
declare  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  Caftle  Pampnlet, 
that  Great  Britain  has  governed  Ireland  prior  to 
the  election  of  the  prefent  houfe  of  Commons, 
by  corrupting  our  Parliament:  In  order  there- 
fore, to  take  away  at  leaf!:,  a  part  of  the  means 
of  corrupting  it  in  future,  one  of  the  refolu- 
tions,  I  fhall  prefently  propofe  to  you  willbej- 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houfe  that  all 
linecure  places  fhould  be  abolifhed,  corapenfa-  , 
tion   being  made  to  their  prefent  pofleiTors, 

Sir,  I  have  faid  that  the  aboiition  of  finecure  ' 
places,  would   in  part  take  away  the  means  of;' 
corruption,  but  that  alone  will  not  be  fufficient  > 
irom  the  moment  Ireland  obtained  her  indepen-:^ 
dence  in   1782,  the  Englilh  miniftry  refolved^' 
and  it  is  now  openly  and  barefacedly  acknow- 
ledged, to  govern  Ireland  as  they  pleafed  through 
the  medium  of  corruption  ;  in  purfuance  of  this 
plan,  feveral  nev;  places  have  been  created  fince 
that  period  ;   it   might  perhaps  be  the  beft  way 
to  abolifh  them  alfo,  but  as  that  might  lead  to 
an  argument  as  to  their  utility,  I  (hall  only  fub- 
mitarcfolution  tothehoufe,  that  it  is  theopinfon 
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bf  this  houfe,  tliat  no  man  fliould  in  future  fit 
in  it,  who  holds  any  office  created  fince  the 
year  1782. 

I  (haJl  now  call  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to 
what  remains  to  be  given  to  the  Catholics ;  their 
Peers  are  at   preienc  precluded  from  fitting  in 
Parliament,  becaufe  their  confciences  will  not 
permit  them  to  take  the  oath  prefcribed  by  law; 
for  the  fame  reafon  none  can  become  members 
of  this    houfe  :  and  there  are  certain  offices  ia 
the  ftate,  from  which  they  are  precluded  by  adl 
of  Parliament.  It  will  I  am  fure  be  admitted  that 
nothing  but  the  mofl  abfolute  neceflity  can  war- 
rant any  man  to  intlid  reftridion  or  penalty  on 
another  on  account  of  religion  ;  now  is  there  any 
man  in  this  houfe  who,  on  ferious  refledlion,  will 
get  up  and  fay,  there  could  be  danger  to  the  Prd- 
teftants,  or  to  the  flate,  whilfl  parliament  re- 
mains conftituted  as  it  is,  by  giving  what  is  now 
withheld  from  the  Catholics :  let  us  fuppofe  thefe 
reftridlions  done  away  ;  what  is  to  follow,~eight 
or  ten  Catholic  Peers  would  take  their  places  ia 
the  houfe  of  Lords,  which  now  confifts  of  about 
180,  including  the  Bifhops ;  how  are  the  num- 
ber of  Catholic  Peers  to  be  increafed  P  only  by 
new  creations  made  by  a  Proteftant  King :  and 
is  there  any  man  who  will  fuppofe  that  a  Pro^ 
teftant   King  will  ever  make  fuch  a   creation 
of  Catholic  Peeers,  as  will  give  them  a  prepon- 
derancy  in  the  upper  houfe  of  Parliament  ?  In 
regard  to  this  houfe,  what  is  the  fadl ;  who  fends 
the  county  members  ?  the  landlords  of  Ireland  ? 
who  are  the  landlords  of  Ireland  ?   Proteftants, 
with  a  few  exceptions.    In  whofe  hands  are  the 
boroughs  ?   entirely  in  the  hands  of  Proteflants, 
two  or  three  cities,  and  a  few  towns,  may  perhaps 
be  nearly   divided,  or  perhaps  the  ballance  of 
property  may  be  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  -,  but 
can  any  rational  man  have  a  ferious  alarm   of 
■4n.y    preponderance   of  Catholics  in    the   Irifli 
houfe  of  Commons,   in  the  way  members  are 
now  returned  ?  I  am  perfuaded,  there  is  no  ra- 
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tional  man  has  fuch  an  idea  :  fome  Catholics  of 
property  would  no  doubt,  find  their  way  here; 
and  I  for  one,  fhail  be  moll  heartily  glad  to  fee 
them.  Let  us  next  enquire  if  any  mifchief  could 
arife  from  their  being  allowed  to  fill  the  places 
from  which  they  are  at  prefent  precluded;  who 
appoints  to  thefe  places  ?  the  king.  Will  any  man 
ferioufly  fay,  he  is  afraid  of  the  fafety  of  the 
ftate  if  we  fhould  allow  Catholics  to   occupy 
the  higher  offices  ?  Will  any  man  fuppofe  that 
a  Proteftant  King  will  ever  appoint  a  Catholic 
to  one   of  them,   unlefs  he  be  diftinguilbed  for 
his   knowledge,    his  abilities,  and  his  virtues? 
and  if  he  be  fo  diftinguifhed,  on  what  princi- 
ble  fhould  he  be  prevented  ?  Sir,  I  fhould  be  glad 
to  fee  the  King  raifing  men  of  fuch  a  defcrip- 
tion,  no  matter  of  what  fed,  to  the  highefl  of- 
fices ;  T  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  the  King  raifing  Ca- 
tholics of  integrity  and  fufficient    property  to 
the  Peerage :  I  wifh  for  every    thing  that  will 
blend  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  into  one  peo- 
ple :  whilfl  enmity   remains  between  the  Pro- 
tertants  and  Catholics,  Ireland  can  never  be  a 
great,   a   happy,  or  a  profperous  nation.     And 
therefore,     Sir,    the    third    refolution    I    fhall 
fubmit  to  the  houfe  will  be  this  ;  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  houfe,  that  full  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation may  be  fafely  given,  provided  the  pre- 
fent mode  of  returning    members  to  the  houfe 
of  Commons  fhall  continue,  till  time  fhall  evince 
to  every   thinking   Proteflant,   that  they    will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  prudent  reform 
in  Parliament. 

Sir,  the  next  thing  I  fhall  call  the  attention 
of  the  houfe  to,  is  tithes ;  a  fubjeft  on  which 
men's  minds  are  more  agreed  than  perhaps  on 
any  other  :  almofl  every  man  in  the  nation  is 
^againft  the  payment  of  tithes  unlefs  it  be  the 
efTablifhed  clergy,  the  tithe  Pro(5lors,  and  fome 
of  the  landed  gentlemen,  who  pay  next  to  no- 
thing, becaufe  the  clergy  find  it  neceiTary  to 
have  their  aid  to  enable  them  to  collect  from 
their  peafantry  :  from  the  earlieft  period  of  my 
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recolledion,  tithes  have  been  the  fubjedl  of  ge- 
neral difcontent ;  they  chiefly  gave  birth  to  the 
white  boys  of  the  fouth,  and  the  hearts  of  oak 
and  hearts  of  fteel  of  tlie  north  :  afk  the  quaker 
what  he  thinks  of  tithes  ?  he  tells  you,  he  cannot 
pay  them,  becaufe  he  thinks  it  contrary  tochrifti- 
anity,  and  many  of  them  have  evinced  their  fin- 
cerity,  by  even  going  to  jail ;  afk  thofe  who  are  of 
the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  country,  what 
they  think  of  them  ;  and  you  will  be  anfvvcred 
almoft  to  a  man,  that  they  feel  it  unjuft,  that 
they  fhould  expend  all  that  is  done  in  im- 
provement, and  that  he  who  expends  nothing 
is  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  the  benefit :  alk  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  different  diflenters,  they  will 
give  you  the  fame  reafon  of  thofe  of  the  efta- 
blifhment,  but  with  this  llrong  additional  one, 
that  it  is  unjuft  that  they  fhould  be  compelled 
to  pay  a  clergyman  they  never  hear,  whom  they 
/do  not  acknowledge,  and  from  whom  they  can 
receive  no  poflible  benefit.  Sir,  I  happen  to  be 
of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  but  if  I  were  not, 
I  fay  I  would  feel  the  payment  of  two  clergy 
it  grievance.  There  are  certain  things  that 
every  man,  in  certain  fituations  muft  feel  to  be 
grievances,  and  that  Ciovernment  is  highly  cul- 
pable, and  highly  unwife,  that  does  not  do 
them  away.  Sir,  I  am  not  adverfe  to  a  fair 
and  liberal  payment  of  the  Clergy,  but  I  want 
it  by  a  mode  that  will  make  the  teacher,  and 
thofe  who  are  able  to  be  taught,  in  friendfhip 
with  one  another.  If  the  Devil  had  been  con- 
fulted  how  the  Clergy  fhould  be  rendered  ufe- 
lefs,  I  think  it  was  by  paying  them  with  tithes. 
But  if  tithes  were  even  the  beft  mode  that 
could  have  been  adopted,  the  univerfal  diflike 
of  them  fhould  induce  a  wife  Legiilature  to  alter 
them.  A  wife  Legiilature  will  for  ever  confult 
the  temper,  and  wifhes  of  the  People  it  has  to 
govern,  and  as  far  as  it  is  poflible,  will  gratify 
thofe  wifhes.  But  it  will  be  afked  what  is  to 
be  fubftituted  ?     It  is  not  neceffary  to  go  into 
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detail,  as  that  will  belong  to  the  Houfe  in  Com- 
mittee ;  but  if  we  agree  to  the  principle,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  means  can  be  found,  to 
carry  the  rclblution  into  effecfl.  I  will  juft  fup- 
pofe  for  a  moment,  that  tithes  fhould  be  chan- 
ged into  a  rent,  to  which  the  lands  (hould  be 
for  ever  liable,  fubjedl  to  rife  and  fall  at  the 
end  of  21  years,  or  fome  other  period  to  be 
fixed  on,  according  to  the  then  average  price  of 
grain.  This  I  am  told  is  the  way  certain  leafes 
are  made  by  fome  of  theEnglifh  colleges,  and 
might  be  perhaps  ufefully  adopted  here.  But,  Sir  t 
again  fay  that  will  be  the  bulinefs  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  fhall  therefore  only  add  at  prefent, 
that  the  4th  refolution  I  wifh  the  Houfe  to 
come  to  is.— That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Houfe  that  tithes  fhould  be  abolifhed,  and  fome 
other  mode  of  paying  the  eftablifhed  clergy- 
be  fubflituted  in  their  Itead. 

Sir,  the  clergy  who  are  not  paid  by  tithe  have 
peculiar  influence  on  their  congregations  ;  I 
mean  thofe  of  the  Difienters  and  Catholics,  and 
it  would  well  become  the  wifdom  of  Govern- 
ment to  make  fuch  a  liberal  provilion  for  them, 
as  would  give  them  a  deep  interefl  in  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  If  ate.  The  confequence  W'ould 
be  that  in  every  corner  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
Legiflature  would  have  able  men,  inculcating 
the  neceflity  of  fubordination  and  obedience  to 
thclaws.  It  muftflrike  every  gentleman  who  hears 
me,  that  the  clergy  from  their  fituation  and  uni- 
verfality  over  the  country,  can  be  either  the  great 
means  of  fomenting  or  putting  down  Rebellion. 
I  may  be  alked  here,  but  how  is  the  expence  to 
be  borne.?  I  anfwer,  that  the  expence  would 
in  a  few  months  be  found  ceconomy  :  for 
their  influence,  accompanied  with  the  eflfeds 
of  the  other  refolutions,  would  foon  render 
100,000  men  of  our  prefent  military  eftabiifh- 
ment  unnecelTary.  The  laft  refolution  I  fhall 
therefore  propofe  is. — That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Houfe  that  a  liberal  provifion  Ihould  be 
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made  for  the  fecular  Catholic  clergy  of  this 
Kingdom;  and  alfo  for  the  minillers  of  the 
different  diffenting  congregations  now  exifting 
in  Ireland. 

Sir,  I  fhould  hope  the  Irifh  minifter  and 
thofe  around  him,  would  fupport  every  one  of 
thefe  refolutions ;  but  at  all  events  I  cannot 
fuppofe  they  will  oppofe  the  two  lall,  becaufe 
it  has  been  held  out  both  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
caftle  pamphleteer,  that  an  abolition  of  tithes, 
and  a  provifion  for  the  diffenting  and  Catholic 
clergy,  fhould  accompany  an  Union.  Will  the 
Irifh  miniller  fay  to  the  People  of  Ireland,  there 
are  good  meafures  with  an  Union,  but  totally 
inadmiffible  if  they  retain  their  independence? 
Will  the  Irifh  minifler  openly  avow,  thefe  good 
things  Ihall  not  be  given  you  unlefs  you  accept 
a  Legiflative  Union  ?  And  if  he  will  not,  1 
Ihall  be  glad  to  hear,  what  he  has  to  offer 
againft  the  principle  of  all  or  any  of  thefe  regu- 
lations. 

Sir,  I  have  now  fully  given  to  this  Houfe  the 
fyflem  that  I  would  adopt,  to  reltore  order  to 
this  diftradfed  nation  ;  let  me  now  point  out, 
what  I  am  fatisfied  would  be  the  confequence. 
It  may  perhaps,  be  faid  with  truth,  as  to  three 
provinces  of  Ireland,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  People  know  nothing  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form, and  that  they  never  annexed  to  it  any 
fpecific  advantage;  but  it  is  not  f o :  as  to  the 
Province  of  Ulller,  which  is  the  great  flamina 
of  this  land,  the  great  mafs  of  the  People  of 
that  Province  are  perhaps  as  fagacious,  and  as 
well  informed  a  Peafantry  and  Yeomanry  as 
any  in  the  King's  dominions.  They  did  annex: 
to  Parliamentary  reform  the  abolition  of  ufelefs 
places,  the  prevention  of  corruption,  and  the 
improper  interference  of  Great  Britain;  they 
did  annex  to  Parliamentary  reform,  the  confe- 
quenccs  of  an  honeft,  uncorrupt  houfe  of  Com- 
mons. From  the  fituation  of  the  times,  I  am 
however   perfuaded,  they  would  be  contented 
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with  an  internal  reform  of  Parliament,  follow- 
ed up  by  thofe  wholefome  laws  and  regulati- 
ons, which  I  have  juft  now  propofed.  I  will 
venture  to  fay  the  fame  of  the  middling  orders 
in  the  other  three  provinces :  they  will  fee  it  is 
the  beft  that  can  be  done,  under  the  prefent 
exiiling  order  of  thini^s :  the  clergy  of  the 
eftablifhment  will  of  courfe  be  the  friends  of 
Government,  and  the  other  orders  of  Clergy 
would  I  am  perfuaded  be  perfe(itly  fatisfied. 
As  to  the  very  lowed  clafs  of  people,  they 
would  feel  happy  in  being  relieved  from  Tithe 
and  the  payment  of  two  Clergy,  the  only  evils 
they  peculiarly  feel.  Thus,  Sir,  I  would  fweep 
the  whole  mafs  of  the  People  into  the  bofom 
of  the  State ;  and  thus  would  we  be  enabled  to 
bid  defiance  to  every  foreign  and  domeflic  foe. 
1  do  not  fay  there  would  not  ilill  remain  men 
whofe  turbulent  fpirits,  and  whofe  ambitious 
views  would  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  Con- 
liitution  ;  but  where  would  be  their  armies — 
where  would  be  their  fupporters .?  if  tiiey  went 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  three  Provinces  of 
Leinfter,  Munfler,  and  Connaught,  and  talked 
to  them  of  grievances,  what  u'ould  be  their  an- 
fwer  ?  It  would  be,  we  no  longer  pay  tithe — 
we  no  longer  pay  two  Clergy,  and  we  are  fick 
of  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  If  they  go  to 
UUUr,  they  would  receive  for  anfwer,  we  pay 
no  Tithe,  we  pay  but  one  Clergyman,  and  we 
have  got  by  an  internal  reform  in  Parliament, 
wife  laws  and  wholefome  regulations :  we 
therefore  love,  and  we  will  fupport  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  alfo  would  be  the  opinions  of  all 
the  middle  orders  of  men  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  what  would  be  the  anfwer  of  the  Catho- 
lic and  diifenting  Clergy  to  fuch  agitators  ?  they 
would  fay,  we  are  comfortably  provided  for, 
and  we  know  there  is  no  change  you  can  bring 
about,  that  would  better  the  clerical  order ;  we 
have  feen  what  has  happened  to  the  Clergy  by 
revolutions  in  other  countries,  and  we  will  op- 
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pole  every  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Cor^Oitu- 
tion  of  Ireland.  Sir,  ]et  us  pafs  thcfe  refoluti- 
ons,  and  follow  them  up  by  neceffary  ]aw«, 
and  every  man  inclined  to  rebellion  mull  aban- 
don his  purpofe  or  abandon  this  land. 

Let  us  now  conlider  how  thefe  refokuions 
would  operate,  as  to  enabling  us  effetSlually  to 
refill  a  legiflative  Union.  The  Irifl-i  Houfe  of 
Commons  has  voted  it  will  have  no  poflible 
Union:  the  Englifh  Minifter  in  the  face  of 
that  declaration  palfes  every  fpecilic  r^folution 
relative  to  the  Union  in  the  Britilh  Houfe 
of  Commons,  which  he  follows  by  a  confe- 
rence with  the  Lords,  who  are  now  confi- 
dering  the  fame  refolutions ;  and  it  is  declared, 
that  all  this  is  to  end  in  an  addrefs  to  tlie  King 
to  lay  them  before  the  Irilh  Parliament ; 
what  does  the  Irifh  Minifler  fay  ,  that  it  is  a 
meafure  that  will  never  be  lolt  light  of: 
can  any  man  doubt  but  with  the  means 
in  the  power  of  the  miniller,  a  majori- 
ty of  one  may  be  obtained  in  this  houfe  ; 
can  any  man  doubt  after  fuch  a  condudt,  and 
fuch  declarations,  that  they  will  carry  the  mea- 
fure if  they  can  :  can  any  man  doubt,  if  the 
people  are  fupine,  that  with  the  laws  now  in 
torce,  and  the  military  power  in  the  country, 
that  a  Legiflative  Union  may  be  carried; 
how  then  are  we  to  ftem  iit  ?  by  marking  the 
people  love  and  refpecfl  this  Houfe  :  by  making 
the  people  fo  attached  to  their  own  Legiflature, 
that  the  Britifh  miniifter  muft  feel,  that  thp' 
he  could  carry  and  enforce  Legiflative  Union 
for  a  moment,  it  would  ultimately  end  in  fe- 
paration :  I  therefore  call  on  every  maj}  to 
whom  a  Legiflative  Union  is  odious,  to  fup- 
port  the  refolutions  I  fhall  propofe  to  you. 

Sir,  all  aie  agreed  that  Ireland  is  in  the  mofl 
critical  fituation  ;  let  then  every  man  feel,  that 
he  at  leafl:  has  done  his  duty  i  let  every  man 
paufe,  before  he  tells  the  people,  that  their  Le- 
giflature if  it  is  to  continue,  mult  continue  un- 
der 
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dcr  a  fyflem  of  corruption ;  let  every  man 
paufe  before  he  tells  the  Catholics,  they  have 
nothing  to  hope  from  an  Irilh  houfe  of  Com- 
mons ;  let  every  man  paufe  before  he  tells  the 
people,  he  will  notabolifh  tithes,  tho'  England 
is  ready  to  do  fo,  if  a  Legiflative  Union  be 
accepted ;  let  every  man  paufe  before  he  fays 
to  the  Catholic  and  diflenting  clergy,  I  will 
make  no  provijion  for  you,  tho'  England  will 
do  fo,  if  you   adopt  a  Legiflative   Union. 

Sir,  I  have  not  been  anxious  to  obtrude  my- 
felf  on  the  houfe,  but  have  waited  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  hope  that  fome  perfon  of  more  confe- 
quence  would  have  offered  a  fyflem  of  conciliati- 
on ;  I  would  have  been  particularly  happy,  if  fuch 
a  fyftem  had  come  from  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
Treafury  bench,  becaufc  it  would  then  have 
been  peculiarly  healing.  But  finding  no  man 
on  any  fide  of  the  Houfe  ready  to  do,  what  ap- 
pears to  me  indifpenfable  to  the  national  fafety,  j 
I  fhould  have  felt  myfelf  a  guilty  man,  had  I  ^ 
remained  filent.  1  have  now  unburthened  my  , 
mind,  whatever  may  be  the  confequence.  If  | 
thefe  refolutions  be  rejedled,  I  fhall  fincerely 
wifli  that  thofe  meafures  which  may  be  thought 
wifer,  may  anfwer  their  purpofe.  If  Irifh  prof- 
perity  and  happinefs  be  produced  by  them,  it 
will  be  to  me,  a  fubjed  of  joy  :  If  on  the  other 
hand  they  create  new  misfortunes,  whilfi:  I  la- 
ment them,  I  fhall  have  the  confolation,  of 
having  done  all  in  the  power  of  an  humble 
individual  to  avert  them.  As  to  myfelf,  I  have 
fccured  that  1  Oiall  fleep  in  peace  if  I  am  per- 
mitted to  live,  and  if  death  lliould  be  my  por- 
tion, I  truft  1  (hall  meet  it  with  fajtitude  and 
feienitv. 
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SUBSTANCE 

OF    THE 

P     E     E     C     H, 


Mr.   DOUGLAS  hi  the  Chain 

TThe  Motion  was — '^''-  That,  in  order  to  promote 
and  fccure  the  eflential  interefcs  of  Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland,  and  to  confolidate  the  ftrength, 
power,  and  refources  of  the  Britifh  Empire, 
it  will  be  advifable  to  concur  in  fuch  meafures 
as  may  heft  tend  to  unite  the  two  Kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  Kingdom, 
in  fuch  manner,  and  on  fuch  terms  and  con- 
ditions, as  may  be  eflablilhed  by  A6ls  of 
the  refpeftive  Parliaments  of  his  Majefty's  faid 
Kingdoms." 


'O" 


The  SPEAKER  faid, 

J.  HE  occafions  were  few  on  which  he  v.as  difpofcd 

to  take  any  other  part  in  the  debates  and  proceedings 

of  the  Houfe,  than   that  which  was  called  for  by  his 

offtcial    duty  5    on    the   prefent   important   queftion,) 

however,    he    thought  it   incumbent  upon    him  to 

cxprefs  his  opinion  by  his  vote ;  and,  exhauftcd  as  the 

fubjed  had   been,  he    hoped   for  the    indulgence   of 

the  Committee,  whilft   he  dated  the  grounds  upon 

which  that  vote  would  be  given. 

His 
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His  view  of  the  fubjed  was,  indeed,  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  his  Honourable  Friend  (Mr.  Bankes) 
vt'ho  had  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the 
fitnation  of  Ireland  was  fuch,  as  to  render  it  not  only 
inexpedient,  but  unsafe,  tocoalefce  with  her.  Now 
it  was  upon  the  fituation  of  that  country,  at  the 
•prcfent  moment,  that  he  founded  his  convi6Hon,  not 
merely  of  the  expediency,  for  of  that  he  had  long 
been  fatisfted,  but  of  the  urgent  and  prefling  neceffity 
of  the  meafure  in  queftion ;  which,  though  confidered 
by  his  Honourable  Friend  as  in  no  degree  tending 
to  remedy  thofe  evils,  which  were  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged, he  was  convinced  would,  in  the  firfl 
inftance,  palliate,  and  ultimately  eradicate  them ; 
would  at  once  have  the  efFedt  of  allaying  irritation  and 
animofity,  and  ere  long,  he  truiled,  of  eztinguifljing 
them  for  ever. 

His  Honourable  Friend  was  alfo  difpofed  to  think, 
that  the  Legiflature  of  Ireland  was  fully  adequate  to 
the  redrefs  of  thofe  grievances  which  require  parlia- 
mentary interpofition,  and  to  the  reftoration  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity.  This  fuppofition  unfortunately 
was  not  warranted  by  experience  :  to  the  redrefs  of 
fome  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  to  the 
removal  of  fome  of  the  caufes  of  irritation,  the 
Speaker  faid  its  adequacy  could  not  be  doubted  j  bu^: 
tliere  were  radical  and  inherent  evils,  clofely  inter- 
woven with  the  ftate  and  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
with  the  temper,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  which,  though  they 
were  not  occafioned  by  the  feparation  of  the  two 
Legiflatures,  he  was  convinced  an  incorporation  of 
thofe  Lcgifiatures  could  alone  effe  dually  remove. 

It 
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it  was  a  melancholy,  but,  he  feared,  an  Incontro- 
vertible truth,  that  the  (Vate  of  Ireland  had,  at  no 
period  of  its  hiftory,  with  which  we  are  acouainted 
been  fuch  as  to  afford  fatisfaflipn  to  any  mind,  that 
could  juftly  appreciate  the  bleffings  of  a  well-ordered, 
a  flouriihing,  and  a  happy  condition  of  civil  fociety. 
The  bounty  of  Providence  had,  indeed,  been  dif- 
played  in  that  country  by  a  fertile  foil,  and  by  abun- 
dant means  of  internal  improvement  and  profperity  ; 
its  inhabitants  had  not  been  lefs  diftinguiflied  than 
thofe  of  Great  Britain,  in  correfponding  flations  of 
life,  for  eloquence,  for  literary  and  fcientific  acquire- 
ments, and  for  thofe  talents  and  exertions,  which  have 
cRablifiied  the  naval  and  military  renown  of  the  Bri- 
|_  tiih  em.pire.  Their  form  of  government  was  th6 
fame  as  our  own,  but  it  wanted  its  true  charafter- 
iftics;  it  did  not,  like  ours,  beflow  andreceivegene- 
i-al  confidence  and  protection :  for  it  was  not,  like 
,  ours,  connected  by  ties,  which  he  trufted  were  here 
inilifToliible,  with  the  obvious  interefls,  the  feelings 
^nd  the  fentimentsof  the  great  body  of  the,  people. 

The  truth  was,  that,  in  contemplating  the  ftate  of 
Ireland,  even  at  a  period  of  apparent  tranquillity,  it 
/as  impofTible  not  to  difcover  thofe  feeds   of  animo- 
sity, which  have  unhappily  been  matured  by  circum- 
tances  into  infurredion  and   rebellion.     To  account, 
a  great  degree,  for  this  animofity,  it  might,  per- 
ips,  be  fufficient  to  ftate,  that  a   large  majority   of 
le  people  were  Catholics,  and  diat  four-fifths  of  the 
)roperty  was  in   the  hands   of  Protefiants,    who  arc 
ilone   legally  competent  to  hold   the  high  offices   of 
cate,   and  to  perform   the   fundlions   of  legillation. 
rieredjtary  feelings  and  refentments  had,  befides,  con- 
tributed 
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f-ibuted  to  keep  thefe  elements  of  internal  dlfcord  in 
almoft  conftant   agitation.     The  extenfive  confifcati- 
ons  which  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
laft  century,  when,  after  the  fuppreffion  of  the  rebel- 
lion by  Lord  Mountjoy,  almoft  the  whole  province 
of  Ulfter  became  forfeited  to  the  Crown ;  the  crea- 
tion of  numerous  boroughs  by  James  the  Firft ;  which  . 
in  efFe(^  transferred  the  legiflative  authority  from  the 
Catholics  to  the  Proteftants ;  the  Aft  of  Setdement, 
and  explanation  ;  the    fe verities  exercifed  by  Crom- 
well ;  the  event  of  the  battle  of  the  Hoyne,  and  the 
furrender  of  Limerick  (though  the  arucles  of  capi- 
tulation in  the  latter  inftance  prove,  what  was  indeed 
manifcfted  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  condu6i,  that 
a  fpirit  of  intolerance  and  perfeciition  made  no  part 
of  the  charafter  of  King  WilHam  ;)  the  code  of  Po- 
pery Laws,  which,  hov/ever  necelTary  for   the   fecu- 
rity  of  perfons  of  one  perfuafion,  muft  be  admitted  to 
have  operated  with   great   feverity   on  thofe   of  the 
other :  all  thefe  circumftances  could  not  fail  to  recUr 
forcibly  to  the  minds  of  the  Catholics,  to  keep   alive 
the  fenfations  which  they  fucceffively  excited,  and  to 
make  them  look  with  irritation  at  power,  when  they 
faw  it   lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  whom  they  con- 
fidered  as  their  oppreffors ;  whole  religious  opinions 
they  conceived  to  be  heretical,  and  who  were  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  that  property  which  the  Catholics  fuppoled 
had  been  unjuftly  wrefted  from  their  anceftors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  horrible  exceffes  to  which 
the  vindiftive  fury  and  bigotry  of  the  Catholics  were 
carried  in  1641 ;  the  dreadful  ufe  they  made  of  the 
power,  which  they  acquired  upon  the  ufurpation  of 
James  the  Second  (for  the  government  of  James  the 

Second 
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Second  in  Ireland  was  an  ufurpatlcn  after  he  had  abdi- 
cated the  throne  of  England)  ;  the  forfeitures,  the 
fequeftrations,  and  the  attainders,  which  then  toolc 
place,  had  neceflarily  engendered  thofe  fentiments 
of  apprehenfion  and  diftruft  in  the  Proteftants  of  that 
country,  which  occafioned,  and  appeared  to  juftify, 
the  code  of  penalties  and  difabilities  which  was 
cnaded  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century^. 

Such,  he  feared,  was  a  true  reprefentation  of  the 
ftate  and  temper  of  Ireland  j  and  he  was  convinced 
that  no  remedy  could  be  eiffediual,  but  fuch  as  would 
ftrike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  would  abate  the  flrug- 
gles  for  power,  would  remove  the  impediments  to 
civilization  and  internal  improvamcnt,  and  by  which 
the  Proteftant  and  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries  Would  become  one  people,  under  the  fuper- 
intending  authority  and  protedion  of  an  united  and 
imperial  Parliament. 

The  Speaker  then  ftated  that  about  the  year  177S, 
a  material  change  of  fyftem  took  place  :  the  ex- 
tindion  of  the  hopes  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  and  the 
peaceable  demeanour  of  the  Romaft  Catholics,  led  to 
a  repeal  of  the  penal  code,  which  bore  upon  them 
with  peculiar  hardfhip;  and  they  obtained  from  the 
juftice  of  the  Irifti  Parliament  full  fecurity  to  their 
property^  complete  perfonal  liberty,  and  a  perfect 
toleration  of  their  religion.  A  wife  and  liberal  policy 
induced  the  Legiflature  of  this  country  to  relax,  at 
the  fame  period,  the  ftridlnefs  of  the  Ad  of  Naviga- 
tion, and  of  our  colonial  fyftem  :  and  an  unqualified 
participation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain 
was  accordingly  given  to  his  Majefty's  fubjeds  in 
r.  Ireland. 
i.  B  Further 


Further   conccfllons,  of  a  political  nature,    were 
made  in   tlie  year  17S2.     The  controul  of  the  Privy 
Council,    under   what   was  called    Poyning's    Law, 
was  abolirtied  -y  and  the  a6l  of  the  fixth  of  George  the 
Firft,  affirming  the  power  and  authority  of  the  King, 
by  and  with  the  confent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  to  make  laws  and  ftatutes  to  bind 
the  kingdom  and    people  of  Ireland,  was    repealed, 
T  he  independence  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was 
thus  fully   and  completely   eftabliflied  :  and,  in  the 
fubfequent  year,  the  appellant  jurifdidlion  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Houfe  of  Peers  from  the  Courts  of  Law  in  that 
country  was  done  away.      Without  calling  in queftion 
the  wifdom  or  expediency  of  the   meafures   laft  de- 
fcribed,  it  would  not,  he  trufted,,  be  thought  difre- 
fpe(5lful  or  improper  to  obferve,  for  the  obfervatioti 
was  warranted  by  a  Refolution  of  that  Houfe,  that, 
however  fufficient  they  might  be  for  the  removal  of 
the  grievances  of   which   Ireland   then    complained, 
they  were  defective,  and  incomplete  for  the  purpofe 
of  adjufting  the  relation  in  vvhich  the  two  countries 
were  thenceforward  to  fland,  as  branches  of  the  fame 
empire  j  that  they  loofened  the  ancient  ties  of  connec- 
tion, and  that  they  fubtlituted  no  others  in  their  place. 
Such  a  ftate  of  things  might  poffibly  have  fubfifted 
for  a  time,  during   a  period  of  tranquillity  j  but  it 
was  ill  fuited  to  bear  the  agitation  of  that  tempeft, 
which  foon  convulfed  a  confiderable  part  of  Europe, 
and  extended  its  malignant  and  defolating  principles 
to  the  filler   kingdom.     For  its  influence  and   its  ra- 
vages it  there   unfortunately    found  an    ample  field: 
there  were  wanting  in  that  country  (as  he  had  before 
ftated),  thofe  links  by  which  the  body  of  the  people 

fliouid 
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ihould  be  conneded  with    the  Government :    there 
were  not,  in  the  degree  at  leaft  that  could  be  v/lflied, 
thofe  ties  between   the  higher  and  the  great  mafs  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  v/hich  are,  per- 
haps, the  beft  fecurity  for   internal    peace  and  tran- 
quiiiity.     In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  non-rtli- 
dence  of  proprietors,  and  the  intervention   of  other 
perfons  and  other  interefts,  obftiutSled  that  commu- 
nication and  intercourfe  between  landlord   and  tenant 
which  were  equally  advantageous  to  both,  and  to  the 
country   at  large.     The   predominance  of  numbers, 
as  had  been  already    mentioned,  was  on  the  part   of 
the  Catholics,  that  of  property  on    the    part  of  the 
Proteftants.     The    new  philofophy    had   taught   the 
dreadful  leflbn  that  was  to  be  derived  from  fuch  a  dif- 
proportion  :   religious  bigotry,  for  the  firft  time,  came 
in  aid  of  principles  always  formidable,  and  aggrava- 
ted the  danger  arifing  from  the  phyfical  ftrength  of 
numbers,  and  the  new  do(5lrines  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
With  the  particulars  of  the  convulfion  that  had 
Recently    taken  place,  ali  were  too   well   acquainted. 
Psi  would  not  now  enter  into  them,  but  confine  him- 
felt  to  a  confideratlon  of  the  various  plans  which  had 
beenprbpofed  for   reftoring  tranquillity  to    Irelnnd, 
and  fcr  perpetuating  her  connexion  with  Great  Bri- 
tain.    «^f  thefe,  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  it  is  call- 
ed ;  the  re-enad:ment    of  the    Popery   laws,  in   the 
whole  or  n'part;  and  an  incorporation  of  the  Legif- 
lature  of  tse  twq    countries,   had  each  its  feparate 
advocates. 

The objedHons  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  coupled 
as  it  was,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  its  ad- 
vocates, with  Parliamentary  Reform,  were,  in  the  Ian- 
B  2  gu^g<= 
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gyage  of  Mr.  Foiler,  whofs  name  he  could  not  men- 
tion but  with  fentirnents  of  refpect,  "  that  it  had  the 
•■'  tendency  to  give  the  influence  to  numbers,  and  to 
"  take  it  from  property,  and  to  overwhelm  the  rights 
**  of  the  Protellants  of  Ireland." 

The  Speaker  acknowledged,  that  he  was   anxious 
for  the  remov'al  of  the  moft  obnoj^ious  grounds  of 
complaint  againft    what  was  termed  the  Proteftant 
Afcendancy  ;  but   he  fought   for   the  attainment  of 
this  defirable  objed,  by  no  other   means  than  thofe 
of  a   Legiflative   Union ;  and  not  at  the    hazard  of 
thofe  formidable  confequences,  which  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, calculated  to  produce.     Indeed,  if  the  Catho- 
lics were  true  to  their  confcience  and  their  creed,  the 
Proteftant  eftablifhment  muft  be  expofed  by  fuch  a 
change  to  immediate,  and,  perhaps,  inevitable  dan- 
ger;   and  the   ftate  of  the  Proteftants  .under  fuch 
circumftances,  be  rendered  worfe  than   that  of  the 
Catholics   during  any  period  of  the  prefent  and  pre' 
ceding  century.     If  aduatcd  by  intereft  and  pafli*" 
(by  which   he   did    not  fuppofe  that  they  were  lilely 
to  be  more  or  lefs  influenced  than  others),  they 
could  not  be  fuppofed  to  pofiefs,  without  execifmg 
It,  the  power  of  recovering  that  property  o  which 
they  conceived   their  anceftors  to    have  bee»  wrong- 
fully  deprived;  and   if,  under  theprefert  circum- 
ftances,  the   inconveniences  arjfing  from  the  dilcor- 
dant    proceedings    of  diftin(a  Leaiflatu-es  have  been 
regarded    with    anxiety    and  apprehenion,  he  could 
not  but  conceive  fuch  fenfations  wouJi  be  applicable, 
in  a  far  ftronger  degree,  if  political  power  was  poG, 
fefTed  by  thofe,  between  v/hom,  and  the  Parliament 

of 
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of  Great  Britain,  a  greater  variety  of  differences 
from  various  caufes,  might  be  fuppofed  to  arife,  and 
on  points  lefs  capable  of  reconciliation  and  adjuftment. 

His  Honourable  Friend  who  fpoke  laft,  he  ob- 
ferved,  thought  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  to  tread  back  fome  of  the 
fteps  that  had  been  taken,  and  to  re-enadt  the  whole 
code  of  the  Popery  laws  (the  repeal  of  which  had 
been  the  fubjed  of  fuch  general  encomium  and  fa- 
tisfadion)  againft  the  Catholics,  who  did  not  produce 
certificates  of  their  peaceable  and  loyal  condui5l  dur- 
ing the  late  rebellion  :  and  to  provide  that  thofe  by 
whom  fuch  certificates  were  produced,  fhould  be  ad- 
jnitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
Proteftants  ;  but  he  had  alfo  intimated  fuch  an  opi- 
nion of  the  Catholics,  as  to  leave  little  hope  that 
many  of  them  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
fuch  a  diftindlion. 

That  difaffedion  had  fpread  widely  amongft  that 
body,  could  not,  he  feared,  be  contefted  ;  that  id 
had  hQen  fo  nearly  univerfal,  as  fome  perfon's  had 
imagined,  he  thought  there  were  folid  grounds  to 
deny.  Many  individuals  of  the  yeomanry  and  other 
volunteer  corps,  andmoftof  thofe  of  whom  the  mi- 
litia regiments  confifted,  were  of  that  perfuafion  -,  and 
yet  they  had  in  general  manifefted  the  utmoft  degres 
of  ardour  and  alacrity  inrefifting  the  internal,  as  well 
as  the  foreign  enemies  of  their  country.  He  was, 
however,  concerned  to  think  th:at,  on  the  part  oi  a 
large  proportiori  of  the  Catholics,  ftrong  prejudices 
againft  this  country  muft  be  confelTed  to  exift ;  but 
he  was  convinced  that  they  arofe,  in  a  great  degree, 
fiom  the  perfuafion   that  the   Proteftaiit  afcendancy 
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was  piinclpally  maintained  by  Kritifh  connedlion,  and 
Britlih  power. 

He  faid  that  the  proceeding  which  had  been  re- 
commended by  his  Honourable  Friend,  would,  if  his 
advice  was  followed,  appear  to  imply  that  the  rebellion 
had  been  carried  on  by  Catholics  only,  a  fuppofiticn 
which  the  accounts  received  from  the  feat  of  it,  and 
the  charaders  and  confeHions  of  many  of  the  United 
Irifhmen,  would  effesflually  difprove.  The  propofed 
difcrimination  would,  he  was  perfuaded,  if  adopted, 
add  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  create  new  fources  of  dif- 
fenfion  and  hoftiliry.  It  fhould  befides  be  obferved, 
that  many  who,  from  motives  of  hypocrify,  or  of 
regard  to  their  perfonal  fafety,  had  not  given  way  to 
the  malignant  fuggeftions  of  their  own  minds,  by  taking 
up  arms  againft  the  Government,  would  thereby  be 
countenanced  ;  whereas,  in  other  parts,  that  had  beea 
the  fcene  of  infurredion  and  rebellion,  the  Catholic, 
who  had  yielded  to  a  momentary,  though  an  unjufti- 
fiable  impulfe,  would,  by  one  rafh  ftep,  be  excluded 
for  ever.  This  was  not  a  mode,  according  to  his 
opinion,  of  healing  the  divifions,  and  of  eftablifhing 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland :  it  could  not  have  the 
effed  of  allaying  the  irritation  of  the  Catholics,  nor 
of  conveying  to  the  Proteftants  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence  and  fecurity. 

The  Speaker  then  adverted  to  the  meaflire  of  i  '/g2i 
by  which  the  competency  to  enjoy  and  exercife  the 
elective  franchife,  and  to  hold  certain  offices,  was 
afforded  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to 
the  opinion  which  had  been  ftated  concerning  it,  from 
an  authority  to  which  he  had  before  referred.  "  For 
'^  that  meafure,"  Mr.   Poller  had  faid,  .»«  that  he 
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«  could  not  thank  the  Irifh  Minifter,  though  he  did 
"  for  many  others  j  for  that  from  his  foul  he  confi- 
"  dered  it  as  the  prelude  and  forerunner  of  the 
"  overthrow  of  the  Proteftant  eftablifhment  in  Ire- 
**  Jandj" — *'  that  it  hazarded  the  Hanover  fucceffion 
*•  and  the  connection  with  Great  Britain." 

From  thefe  opinions  he  was  far  from  dlHenting  •,  he 
had  quoted  them,  not  only  to  mark  the  danger  which 
was  apprehended  from  the  proceedings  of  1793,  by 
a  Gentleman  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Proteftant 
cftablifhment,  and  to  the  connexion  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  for  the  purpofe  of  founding  upon  them  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  meafure  in  queflion.  If 
the  predidions  of  Mr.  Fofter  were  well  founded,  and 
he  confeffed  that  they  accorded  in  a  great  degree  with 
his  own  fentiments  and  apprehenfions,  he  faw  no 
means  by  which  their  accomplifhment  could  poffibly 
be  averted,  but  by  a  legiflative  Union,  or  by  a  re- 
newal of  the  reftridions  and  difabilities  which  were 
done  away  by  the  A6t  of  1793.  Of  the  former  mea- 
fure Mr.  Fofter  had  very  recently  difapproved,  and  it 
could  not  therefore  but  be  fuppofcd  that  it  was  by  the 
latter  only,  that  he  could  hope  to  prevent  thofe  cala- 
mities, which,  he  was  convinced,  were  deprecated  by- 
no  one  more  anxioufly  and  fincerely,  than  by  that 
Honourable  Gentleman  himfflf. 

He  would,  however,  acknowledge  that  if  he  were 
obliged  to  make  an  op'^ion  between  a  recurrence  to  io 
much  of  the  fyftem  of  tlie  Popery  laws  as  was  repealed 
at  that  time,  or  to  Catholic  limanciparion,  coupled 
with  Parliamenrary  Reform,  he  ftiould  conceive  that 
he  beft  confulted  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  the 
interefts  of  the  empire  at  large^  in  giving  the  pre- 
ference 
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Terence  to  the  former :  but  that  it  Wa$,  iii  a  great 
/neafure,  becaufe  his  objeflions  to  both  were  radical 
and  infuperable,  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  his 
cordial  and  entire  fupport  to  the  meafure  of  a  legifla- 
tive  Union. 

He  faid,  it  was  a  fatisfaftion  to  him  to  know  that 
the  opinion  which  he  entertaintcd  on  this  fubjedt  was 
fandlioned  by  great  and  refpeftable  authorities.  It 
could  not  be  Unimportant  to  the  weight  and  credit  of 
fuch  a  meafure,  to  ftatethatit  had  been  countenanced 
by  diftinguifiied  and  enlightened  men  in  the  lali  cen- 
tury ;  that  it  had  the  approbation  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  Sir  Jofiah  Child  j 
that  Molineux,  the  friend  of  Locke,  who  had  in- 
curred, as  the  Journals  could  teftify,  the  difpleafure 
of  that  Houfe,  for  his  bold  affertion  of  the  indepen- 
dent authority  of  the  Parliament  of  his  native  country, 
anxioufly  wiflied  for  its  adoption.  After  having  re- 
ferred in  his  publication  on  this  fubjeft,  to  many  an- 
cient documents,  for  the  purpofc  of  proving  that  at 
an  early  period  of  our  hiftory,  delegates  from  Ireland 
had  been  fent  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Molineux  adds — **  If  from  thefe  records  it  be  con- 
««  eluded  that  the  Parliament  of  England  may  bind 
"  Ireland,  it  muft  alfo  be  allowed  that  the  people  of 
*'  Ireland  ought  to  have  their  reprefentatives  in  the 
*'  Parliament  of  England ;  and  this  I  believe  we 
"  fliould  be  willing  enough  to  embrace,  but  it  is  an 
**  happinefs  we  c^an  hardly  hope  for.'* 

Ic  was  alfo  material  to  (late,  that  in  the  fecond  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when,  as  had  been  faid, 
it  had  become  difficult  for  the  Proteftants,  to  keep 
their  ground  in  Ireland,   a  Committee  of  the  Houfe 
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of  Lords  of  that  kingdom  was  appointed  to  take  irito 
cbnfideratiori  the  ftate  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee reported,  "  That  upon  due  confideration  at 
»*  the  prefent  conflitution  of  this  kingdom,  fuch  an 
**  humble  reprefentation  be  made  to  the  Queen  of 
*«  the  ilate  and  condition  thereof,  as  may  beft  incline 
"  her  Majefty,  by  fuch  proper  means  as  to  her 
"  Majefty  fhall  feem  fit,  to  promote  fuch  an  Union 
"  with  England  as  may  beft  qualify  the  ftates  of  this 
*•  kingdom  tb  be  reprefehted  there,'*  The  propo- 
fition  was  not  liftened  to  by  the  Queen's  Minifters, 
and,  as  has  been  ftated  by  Lord  Clare,  "  it  was  not 
*«  till  this  attempt  to  unite  the  Parliaments  of  "both 
"  countries  had  proved  abortive,  that  the  great  code 
"  of  the  Popery  laws  of  Ireland  was  enadled  :  a  code," 
he  admitted,  "  of  great  feverity,  but  evidently 
"  forced  upon  the  Parliament  by  neceftity." 

To  th^CQ  authorities,  and  many  others  might  be 
cited  in  fupportof  them,  he  had  the  utmoft  fatisfac- 
tion  in  adding  thofe  of  Lord  Clare,  Lord  CarietoHj 
Lord  Kilwarden,  and  particularly  of  Lord  Yelverton^  ' 
who  had  been  called  the  "  Father  of  the  independence 
*'  of  the  Irifh  Parliament,"  but  whofe  fentiments  ac 
this  time  were  by  no  means-  inconftfttnt  with  his 
condudl  in  1782  ;  as  it  was  only  by  the  eftahlifhmenc 
of  the  independence  of  the  Parliainent  cf  Ireland, 
that  a  legiilativs  Union  could  be  theref'ilt  of  compad'ti 
between  the  two  countries.  Without  that  meafure  io 
muft  have  been  an  a(fl  of  power  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

To  the  opinions   of  thtfe  great  and    enlightened 

men,  who  have   proved  thcmfelves  to    be    the   true 

friends  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  their  conftant 
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endeavours  to  encourage  and  promote  a  dole  and  inti- 
mate coanedion  between  the  two  countries,  hedefired 
to  add  thofe  entertained  by  Dr.  M'NevIn  and  others^ 
of  that,  which  (with  reference  to  their  own  views  and 
projeds)  they  juftly  denominated  a  fatal  meafure. 
It  would  be  recolleded,  that  thefe  perfons  have  de- 
clared, that,  on  their  parts.  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  feparation  was  the  real 
and  invariable  objed  of  all  their  hopes  and  all  their 
efforts.  On  the.  9th  of  April  1795,  thi  Committee 
cf  Nine,  of  which  Dr.  M*Nevin,  Lewins,  Rya% 
and  others  of  the  fame  defeription,  were  members,' 
afTembled  at  the  Chapel  in  Francis-ftreet,  Dublin, 
and  came  to  the  following,  amongft  other  refolutions : 

»*  Refolved  unimimouflyj  That  we  are  fincerely  and 
**  unalterably  attached  to  the  rights,  liberties,  and  in- 
«'  dependence  of  our  native  country,  and  we  pledge 
««  ourfelves,  colledively  and  individually,  to  refift, 
**  even  our  own  emancipation,  if  propofed  to  be  con« 
♦<  ceded  on  the  ignominious  terms  of  acquiefcence  in 
«*  thefatal  meafureof  an  Union  with  the  fifter  kingdom. 

•*  Refolved  unanimoufly.  That  the  thanks  of  thi* 
"  meeting  be  refpe(5lfully  prefented  to  our  agent, 
*'  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Efq.  for  the  readinefs  with 
*'  which  he  accompanied  our  deputies  to  England, 
**  and  the  many  other  important  fervices  he  has  ren- 
*'  dercd  to  the  Catholic  body,  in  purfuit  of  emanci- 
"  pation — fervices,  which  no  gratitude  can  over- 
•*  rate,  and  ho  remuneration  can  overpay." 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  authority  only,  much 
as  he  was  inclined  to  refpe6l  it,  nor  upon  the  repug- 
nance of  United  Irifhmen  to  this  meafure,  that  he 
was  difpofcd  to   fupport  and  recommsnd   it.     He  . 
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thought  that  it  was  calculated  to  avert  much  proba- 
ble evil  from  both  countries,  and  to  produce  pofitive 
and  fubftantial  advantages  to  both. 

One  of  the  leading  confederations  in  its  favour 
was,  that  it  would  in  future  preclude  the  inconveni- 
ence and  danger,  of  which  recent  experience  war- 
rants the  apprehenfion,  arifing  from  the  difcordant 
^determinations  of  feparate  and  independent  Legifla- 
tifres.  He  reminded  the  Committee  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Irifli  Parliament,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the 
Commercial  Propofitions  in  1785,  and  the  queftlon  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Regent,  which  occurred  in  1788. 
In  the  former,  the  feniitive  jealoufy  of  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  deprived  that  country  of  the  obvious  and 
undifputed  advantages  which  were  held  out  -to  it,  by 
a  free  accefs  to  the  home  market  of  Great  Britain ;  in. 
the  latter,  it  would  be  recolledled  that  the  diverfity  of 
opinion,  which  occurred  in  the  two  Parliaments,  led 
not  only  to  a  difference  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power 
and  authority,  but  as  to  the  identity  of  the  perfon, 
by  whom,  during  the  ilinefs  of  his  Majefty,  the 
fundlions  of  executive  government  were  to  be  exer- 
cifed.  The  fame  illuftrious  Perfonage  was  indeed 
nominated  by  both,  but  by  one  as  a  matter  of  choice  ; 
;n  virtue  of  a  fuppofed  right  by  the  other :  in  one 
with  more  limited  powers  ;  in  the  other  with  powers 
as  unlimited  as  thofe  of  the  Monarch  himfelf.  It  was 
therefore  obvious  that  the  difcordant  principles,  which 
operated  at  that  jundure,  and  which  adually  occa- 
(ioned  the  delegation  of  different  degrees  of  authority, 
might  alfo  have  led  to  the  nomination  of  different 
individuals :  and  this  at  the  hazard  of  the  tranquil- 
lity and  fafety  of  the  empire,  and  in  diredt  violation 
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of  the  fplrlt  of  the  unrepealed  ftatutc  of  Ktnry  VIIL 
which  enads  that  *'  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is   infe-. 
«  parrbly  •  annexed   to,   and  dependent   upon,    the  v 
•*  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  whoever  is  King 
**  of  England  is  thereby  ipfo  faolo  King  of  Ireland.'* 

Upon  every  thinking  mind  a- deep  impreflion  was 
made  by  thefe  tranfadions ;  and  a  very  refpedable 
Gentleman,  who  now  holds  a  high  office  in  Ireland, 
is  reported  to  have  faid,  in  a  debate  at  that  period, 
"  If  thefe  fentiments  are  to  prevail,  vv^hat  ihall  pre- 
"  vent  us  to-morrov,'  from  adopting  a  different  Mu- 
*'  tiny- bill,  or  difclaiming  an  uniformity  in  religion  ? 
*«  The  unity  of  the  executive  magiftrate  has  been 
*<  well  called  the  folitary  bond  of  union;  but  can  it 
*'  e'/ift  for  a  moment,  if  a  poffibility  remains  of  the 
"  two  Legislatures  being  difcordant  on  this  fubjcdt  ? 
"  Unlefs  one  is  fuffered  to  take  the  lead,  the  alter- 
**  native  is  obvious  :  with  two  LegiHatures  fo  liable 
*'  to  pull  different  ways,  no  authority  can  govern.'* 

His  Honourable  Friend,  who  preceded  him,  ap- 
peared, however,  to  be  under  little  apprehenHon  upon 
the  fubjedl  of  a  poflible  difference  of  fentiments  and 
condudr,  in  the  two  Legifiatures.  He  thought  that 
as  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  the  fupreme  exe- 
cutive magiftrate,  and  therefore  vefted  with  the  fame 
prerogatives  in  both  countries,  it  was  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  thofe  embarraffments  and  dangers  would 
arife,  which  might  be  occafioned  by  a  declared  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  on  the  fubjed  of  treaties,  or  on 
the  great  queftions  of  peace  or  war.  The  Speaker 
faid,  he"  knew  and  refpefted  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  but  he  likewife  knew  and  refpeded  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people.     Of  thefe  the  power  of  the 
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purfe  was  the   moft  important ;  It  was   the  great  In- 
ftrument  b'^  fupport  and  controui  ;  the  check  upon  the 
abufe  of  power  on  the  part  of   the  advifers  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  fafeguard  and  guardian  of  the  Inte- 
reft  and  liberties  of  the  people.^    It  would  not   be 
contended   that  this  great  privilege  was  to  be   borne 
down  by  prerogative;   and  if  not.  It  might,  at  a  pe- 
riod  of  public    emergency,  be   differently  exercifed 
in  both  countries.  In  one,  fupplies  might  be  liberally 
granted;  in  the  other,  abfolutely  withheld;  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  empire 
could  never  be  enfured,  even  on  occafions  in    which 
Jts  fecurity  and  independence  were  deep^y  and  elTen- 
tially  involved.     The  Speaker,    however,  declared, 
that  his  hopes  went  farther;    he   thought,    that  if 
the  prefent  meafure   was  carried  into  effecfl,  it  would 
not  only  preclude  fuch  a  dlfcordance  as  he  had  de- 
fcribed,  but   that  it  would  lead  to  a  coincidence  of 
views  and  fentiments  in  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  both  kingdoms  ;  that  they  would  all  look  the 
fame  way ;  and  that  their  feelings  and  opinions  would 
invariably  recognifethe  fame  interefts,  the  fame  al- 
lies,  and  the  fame  enemies. 

He  muft  however  declare,  that  no  confideration  fo 
forcibly  impelled  him  to  wiih  for  the  adoption  of  this 
meafure,  as  his  conviaion  of  thebeneficial  confequen- 
ccs  with  which  it  would  be  attended  to  the  internal 
fituation  of  Ireland :  his  hope  and  belief  were,  that 
t  would  lead  to  the  removal  of  a  principal  ground  of 
mimofity,  by  precluding  the  fpecies  of  conteft,  which 
lad  hitherto  fubfifted  for  obtaining  political  authority 
nd  power — Amongft  the  lower  orders  of  fociety, 
le  was  convinced  that  its  falutary  effeels  wov.ld  be 
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yound  in  that  change  of  manners,  the  refult  of  habf- 
^iiial  induftry,  which  would  neceflarily  be  produced 
by  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  that  country.  Could  it  be  fuppofed,  he  would 
afk,  that  perfons  of  opulence  would  be  fo  much  in- 
clined to  embark  any  part  of  their  property  from 
hence  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Ireland,  if  the 
Parliament  of  thatcovmt'ry  were  ftill  to  remain  diilindt 
from,  inftead  of  being  incorporated  with  that  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Of  the  confequences  which  mull:  be 
produced  by  fuch  an  application  of  part  of  the  wealth 
oF  this  country,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained :  it 
would  operate  on  every*"  claf&  of  the  community,  and 
diffufe  itfelf  throughout  every  part  of  that  kingdom  : 
and  notwithftanding  what  had  been  faid  of  the  aggra- 
vation that  would  be  occafionedby  a  legiflative  Union 
to  the  evil  arifing  from  the  non-re/idence  of  the 
opulent  proprietors  of  land  in  that  country,  he  was 
convinced,  that  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  give 
fecurity  to  property  and  improvement  to  manners 
would  prove  the  fallacy  of  fuch  a  fuppofition;  and 
that  even  thofe  wades  and  faftneflcs,  which  now  afford  - 
retreat  to  the  marauder,  the  affaffm,  and  the  rebel," 
would  be  the  fcenes  of  cheerful  labour  and  protected 
induftry,  of  inutuarconfidence  and  focial  intercourfe> 
under  *the  fuperintendence  and  guardianlhip  of  well 
adminiftered  and' beneficent  laws. 

It  had  been  faid,  that  amongft  the  confequences 
of  fuch  a  meafure,  it  could  not  be  contended  that  it 
would  be  poffible  to  mention  any  immediate  adVan- 
taj^e  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland:  from  this 
aliertion,  however,  he  muft  beg  leave  to  diflent. 
Ihe'  derive  franchife  itfelf,  bellowed   by  the  Par. 
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liampnt  of  Ireland  in  1793?  could  hardly  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  boon  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  whom  it 
was  hoped  and  intended  to  gratify :  the  right,  with 
the  limiradon  annexed  to  it,  could  not  be  exercifed  in 
moil  inftances,  without  fome  degree  of  violence  to 
their  opinions  and  their  feelings  :  it  could  only  be 
made  ufeof  for  the  purpofe  of  contributing /to  form  a 
Houfe  of  Commons,  the  whole  body  of  which  they 
too  generally  conceived  to  be  adverfe  to  their  inte- 
refls,  and  thole  of  the  individuals,  to  whom,  from 
a  coincidence  in  religious  opinions  and  from  othef 
caufes,  they  had  been  accuftorned  to  look  up  vvith 
the  utmoft  refpeft :  Whereas  the  fame  franchife,  if 
employed  in  contributing  to  form  the  reprefentadom 
in  an  united  Parliament,  might  be  accompanied 
with  the  fatisfadory*  refledion,  that  the  individual 
in  whofe  behalf  it  was  exercifed,  would  be  mixed 
with  thofe,  a  majority  of  whom  were  uninfluenced 
by  the  prejudices  which  they  have  imputed,  whether 
on  fufficient  ground  or  otherwife  is  not  now  to  be  con- 
lidered,  to  the  Parliament  and  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Proteftants  in  Ireland. 

With  refpedl  to  the  expediency  of  extending  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  the  event  of  fuch  a  meafure  as  was  now  in  con- 
templation, a  more  ample  participation  of  the  rights 
of  Proteflant  fubjeds,  he  would  not  now  offer  an 
opinion  j  he  would  however  quote  the  fentiments  of  a 
perfon  (Dr.  Duigenan)  whofe  good  fcnfe  he  admired, 
and  who  would  not  be  accufed  of  a  ftrong  bias  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland :  "  It  has  '  been 
*<  the  opinion  of  very  great  and  able  flatefmen,  that 
"  an  union   with    England;^    on   jiifl;   and   CvquitabU 
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"  terms,  woiHd  be  very  advantageous  to  Ireland,  would 
<''  contribute  greatly  to  increafe  her  trade  and  her 
«  opulence,  and  conduce  to  the  ilrength  of  the  em- 
"  pire  at  large :  and  in  any  event,  it  could  not  be 
«<  more  prejudicial  to  the  Romanifts  of  I' eland,  than 
«  to  any  other  clafs  of  his  Majefty's  fubjcds  here, 
'f  but  .much  lefs  (if  it  could  be  at  all  prejudicial, 
«  which  I  cannot  admit),  in  as  much,  if  we  were 
«  one  people  with  the  Britifh  nation,  the  prep'  ' 
«  derance  of  the  Proteftant  body  of  the  whole  er^  ■ 
<f  pire  would  be  fo  great,  that  all  rivalllnip  and  jea 
"  loufies  between  Proteilants  and  Romanifts  would 
"  ceafe  or  ever,  and  it  would  not  be  neceflary,  for 
«  the  fafety  of  the  empire  at  large,  to  curb  Romanifts 
"  by  any  exclufive  law  whatfoever." 

On  the  fuppofed  Surrender  of  the  rights  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  the  facrifice  of  its  inde- 
pendency, he  was  not  difpofed  to  dwell ;  the  futility 
of  the  arguments  on  which  thofe  objeflions  were 
founded,  was,  in  his  opinion  at  leaft,  fully  developed 
on  a  former  occafion :  he  would  only  fay,  that  if  an 
uniform  coincidence  fhould  take  place  between  the 
two  Legifliatures,  the  independency  of  one  or  the 
"  other  would  be  liable  to  be  called  in  queftion  s  and 
that  without  fuch  a  coincidence  the  interefts  of  the 
empire,  and  eventually  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries,  might  poffibly  be  endangered. 

The  Speaker  faid,  he  was  not  mchncd  to  take  upi 
the  time  of  the  Committee  by  a  reference  to  the 
particulars  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  to  the  con- 
fcquences  which  followed  that  meafure,  or  to  the 
arguments  which  they  fuggefted  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion.    Thefe  topics  had  been  already  difcufted,  in 
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a  manner  v/hich  could  not  fail  to  make  a  forcible  irri- 
preffion  on  the  Houfe.  He  would  only  remark,  that 
the  artimofity  between  the  two  nationsj  immediately 
previous  to  the  Union,  was  fuch,  as  to  have  led  them 
to  the  verge  of  hoftilides ;  and  that  the  grounds  of 
diftruft,  and  complaint,  were  thereby  entirely  done 
away.  He  alio  obferved,  that  there  were  circum- 
ftances  tending  to  facilitate  an  intimate  connexion 
between  this  country  and  Ireland,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate the  people  of  thofe  kingdoms,  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  relation  in  which  England  and  Scot- 
land ftood  to  each  other.  It  would  be  recoUedted, 
amongft  other  ilkifcrations  of  thii.  obfervarion,  that 
here,  and  in  Ireland,  there  was  the  fame  code  of 
civil  and  criminal  law  j  the  fame  forms  for  the  ad- 
miniftration  ofjuflicci  and  for  the  purpofcs  of  le- 
giflation,  the  fame  fucceflion  to  the  crown  j  and  the 
fame  eftablifhed  religion. 

Having  ftated  a  few  of  the  many  confiderations 
which,  in  his  opinion,  recommended  this  meafure, 
he  thought  k  incumbent  upon  him  to  nonce  fome  of 
the  objedions  that  had  been  made  to  it.  Of  thefe 
there  were  two,  either  of  which,  if  valid,  was  funda- 
mental and  infuperable.  The  firft  was  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  accede  to 
this  meafure :  the  fecond  relied  on  die  final  adjuft- 
ment,  as  it  had  been  termed,  of  the  year  1782. 
The  one  called  in  queftion  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  ;  the  other 
folemnly  appealed  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  In  viewing  the  queftion  of 
competency,  he  faid,  it  appeared  to  iiim  that  new 
doftrincs  of  the   prefcnt  day  were  on  the  one  fide, 
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and  the  found  principles,  the  theory  and  the  praflice 
of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  on  the  other.  The  higheft 
legal  authorities  affirmed  the  extent  and  the  fuprema- 
cy  of  the  power  of  Parliament.  It  was  fufficient  to 
refer  to  the  names  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  Sir  William  Blackftone,  and  many 
others,  who,  to  fay  the  lead,  have  never  been 
charged  with  a  bias  againft  the  conftitution  and  liber- 
tics  of  their  country. 

That  the  fundlions  of  the  Legiflature  fhould  be 
cxercifed  on  all  occafions,  and  particularly  on  one  fo 
folemn  and  important  as  the  prefent,  with  the  utmoft 
circumfpeftion,  would  be  readily  and  univerfeUy  al- 
lowed. It  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  Parliament 
pofTefles  the  power,  and  the  right,  when  called  for 
by  the  obligation  of  providing  for  the  public  fecurity 
and  welfare,  to  new-model  the  conftitution,  and  to 
alter  the  fucceflion  to  the  Crown,  and  the  eftablilhed 
religion  of  thefe  kingdoms  j  and  he  would  then  aflc 
thofe  to  whofe  obje6lions  he  was  referring,  where, 
if  not  in  Parliament,  the  means  of  carrying  into  ef- 
fc6\:  fuch  an  arrangement  as  that  which  is  now  in  con- 
templation, however  neceflary,  and  however  approved, 
could  poflibly  be  fuppofed  to  rcfidc  ?  Not  in  the 
conltituent  body,  for  it  would  hardly  be  faid  that 
tliey  had  delegated  a  truft  to  their  reprefentativcs, 
with  a  refervation  in  particular  cafes :  not  in  the 
people  at  large,  for  fuch  a  fuppofition  would  imply 
the  diflblution  of  the  Government;  as  it  is  an  efta- 
blifhcd  truth,  that,  whilft  the  conftitution  exifts, 
the  only  legitimate  fanftion  of  public  opinion,  and 
its  only  efHcient  authority,'  muft  be  derived  from 
the  proceedings   of   Parliament.      «  This   is    thtf 
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ff  place,'*  Sir  William  Blackftone  obferves,  «  where 
«  that  tranfcendent  and  abfolute  power,  which  muft 
"  in  all  governments  refide  fome where,  is  entrufted 
"  by  the  conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms." 

The  attempts  to  preclude  the  difcuflion  of  the 
prefent  fubjedl,  by  the  denomination  of  a  Final  Ad- 
juftment,  which  had  been  bellowed  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  year  1782,  ftruck  him  with  more  afto- 
nifliment  than  even  thofe  which  he  had  read  and 
heard  againfl:  the  fufficiency  of  Parliament  itfelf.  If 
any  importance  were  to  be  attached  to  thofe  words, 
he  fhould  have  cxpedled  to  find  them  folemnly 
recorded  in  ads  of  the  refpedive  Legiflatures,  as 
the  bafis  of  the  new  relation  which  then  took  place 
between  the  two  countries :  what,  however,  was  the 
fadl  ?  They  are  mentioned  in  a  meflage  from  the 
King,  and  noticed  in  the  addrefTes  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament,  and  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Ireland  j 
but  in  the  addrefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  that 
country,  thefe  words  are  not  to  be  found. 

He  obferved,  that  as  it  had  been  the  pradice  (and  a 
judicious  one  it  was,  where  there  is  a  general  concur- 
rence of  opinion),  that  the  addrefs  fliould  accord  with 
the  fpeech  or  the  meflage  from  his  Majefty,  the 
omiffion  was  remarkable.  All,  however,  that  had 
been  faid  upon  this  part  of  the  fubjcr^b,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  djfpute  about  words;  for  he  was  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  Britilh  Parliament  would 
juftly  incur  the  imputation  of  a  grofs  breach  of  faith, 
if  they  were  to  aim,  either  dircdlly  or  indireftly,  at 
the  refumption  of  the  power  and  fupremacy  which 
were  then  folemnly  renounced :  that  the  adjuftment, 
as  far  as  the  independency  of  the  Irifli  Parliament 
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\va$  concerned,  was  re?^lly  and  abfolnt.ely  final  and 
conclufive  j  but  if  the  argument,  which  was  meant 
to  be  founded  on  thefe  words,  could  be  expefled  to 
avail,  it  muft  not  only  pafs  over  the  meafure  which 
took  place  in  the  fubfequent  year,  and  the  refolution 
which  immediately  fucceeded  the  a6t  for  the  repeal 
of  the  6th  of  Geo.  I,  but  it  muft  contend  that  the 
true  import  of  thpfe  words  was  fo  binding  and 
,pere;nptory,  as  to  bar  the  poffibility  of  adopting  any 
ulterior  arrangement  of  the  nature  of  that  to  which 
they  might  be  fuppofed  to  apply,  however  called  for 
by  the  obvious  interefls,  and  the  wifhes  of  the  in^ 
habitants  of  both  countries,  Such  a  propofitioi^ 
could  not  be  maintained,  and  if  not,  the  argument 
with  which  it  was  neceflarily  connefted,  muft,  in  his 
opinion,  fail  to  the  ground, 

The  Speaker  laid  that  fome  objedlons  had  been 
urged,  the  force  of  which  he  would  by  no  means 
deny.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Houfc 
of  Commons,  as  4t  prefent  conftituted,  was  a  true 
and  faithful  reprefentative  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  J  that  their  opinions  ^nd  their  wifties  (he  did 
not  mean  the  fluduating  and  fleeting  impreflions  of 
the  day,  but  thofe  which  were  the  refult  of  informa- 
tion and  rcHedion)  had  their  due  influence,  and  were 
there  fully  and  accurately  expreffed.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  contemplate  without  anxiety,  the  poflibl^ 
eflcdls  of  fuch  an  alteratipn  as  the  meafure  in  queftio^  ' 
would  produce. 

He  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  oppofe  a  con- 
jedlural  and  contingent  evil  to  that  which  was  poficiv? 
and  immediate  j  or  if  he  did,  he  muft  compare  one, 
as  cautioufly  as  he  co.uld,  with  the  other,  and  ftrike 
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the  balance.  His  apprehenfions  on  this  fubjeiSl  wcidd 
be  2;reater,  were  it  not  for  the  experience  which  has 
been  r.Torded  by  the  Union  with  Scotland :  but  the 
preffing  evils,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Houfe, 
if  poffibJe,  to  avert,  were  uppermoit  in  his  mind ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  every  other  remedy  which 
h^d  been  fuggeftcd  was  fraught  with  confequences 
infinitely  more  injurious  than  any  of  thofe  which  even 
this  circumftance,  objectionable  as  he  allowed  it  to  be, 
was  capable  of  producing. 

Of  the  danger  to  the  commercial  interefts  of  this 
country,  which  had  been  adverted  to,  but  w;hich  had 
not  been  much  infifted  upon,  he  faid  he  entertained 
no  ferious  apprchenfion.  It  was  not  true  that  Great 
Britain  wculd  neceflarily  lofe  what  Ireland  would  gain. 
He  knew  befides  the  liberality,  and  the  good  fenfe 
of  the  merchants  and  manufadlurers  of  this  country : 
if  Ireland  Ihould  ceafe  to  be  a  feparate  kingdom, 
they  would  not  entertain  a  wifh  to  withhold  from  her 
inhabitants  a  fair  and  equal  participation  of  the  advan- 
tages v/hich  were  enjoyed  by  themfclves;  and  they 
were  fully  aware  that  whatever  contributed  to  pro- 
mote induftry  and  to  produce  tranquillity,  in  Ireland., 
had  a  tendency  to  give  additional  fecuricy  and  (lability 
to  the  trading  interefts  of  Great  Britain. 

It  had  been  sfked,  why,  if  this  meafure  was 
brought  forward  with  fuch  obvious  advantages,  the 
adoption  of  it  had  not  been  fooner  recommended  ? 
To  which  it  bad  been  juftly  and  forcibly  anfwered, 
tliat  it  fhould  not  be  wondered  at,  if  thofe,  who  are 
convinced  that  a  clofe  connexion  betv/een  the  two 
countries  is  efiential  to  the  welfare  of  both,  fhould 
be  particularly  folicitous  to  ftrengtiicn  and  confirm  it, 
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when  the  diflblntion  of  that  connexion  is  the  avowed 
objeft  of  the  inteftine  traitors  in  Ireland,  and  of  the 
common  enemy  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

He  was,  however,  concerned  to  think,  and  to 
acknowledge,  that  precautionary  wifdom  had  very 
little  influence  on  the  condufb  of  individuals,  or  of 
nations ;  an  evil  mufl:  in  general  have  been  painfully 
experienced  before  meafures  are  taken  to  remove  it, 
or  to  guard  againft  its  return  :  the  abufes  of  power 
ied  to  that  ellablifhment  of  our  rights,  and  that 
fecurity  to  our  liberties,  which  took  place  at  the 
Revolution.  The  weight  of  the  public  debt  was 
becoming,  at  lead:  in  the  opinion  of  many,  intole- 
rable to  the  fubjeds  of  this  country,  before  effica- 
cious meafures  were  adopted  for  its  diminution  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  public  credit  was  ferioufly  re- 
duced, and  the  objedlions  to  the  plan  of  raifing 
the  fupplies  of  the  year,  by  the  ordinary  pradlice 
of  loans,  became  almoft  infuperable,  that  the  fyftem 
of  the  prefent  feflion  of  Parliament  was  adopted  ; 
which,  however  burdenfome,  was  a  fubjed  of  ge- 
neral approbation,  and  a  fource  of  pride,  of  fatis- 
fadion,  and  of  confidence  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
people. 

To  this  want  of  promptitude  to  provide  againft  j 
remote  and  contingent  evils,  one  exception  indeet 
prefented  itfelf  to  his  rccolledion :  it  was  the  mea^ 
fure  adopted  by  the  Parliament  in  1791,  whicl 
provided,  that  in  cafe  of  fUture  loans  a  furthei 
fum  fhould  be  borrowed,  to  be  applied  as  a  linking 
fund,  for  the  purpofe  of  gradually  redeeming  the 
addition  thereby  occafioned  to  the  funded  debt. 
Too  much  could  not  be  faid  in   commendation  of 
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the  provident  wlfdom  and  juftlce  of  that  meafure, 
which  is  conftantiy  employed  in  diminiftiing  the 
preflure  upon  public  credit,  which  arifes  from  an 
increafing  accumulation  of  the  debt  contraded  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  and  in  effeding  an 
entire  relief  from  its  burdens  perhaps  to  ourfclves, 
but  certainly,  and  at  no  diftant  period,  to  our  de- 
fcendants. 

Some  Gentlemen  had  entertained  an  opinion 
which,  he  acknowledged,  was  entitled  to  ferious  at- 
tention and  confideration  j  that,  as  the  propofed 
meafure  had  been  difcountenanced  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  in  Ireland,  to  perfift  in  the  difcuflion  of 
it  here,  would  be  to  add  to  the  irritation  which  un- 
happily prevails  in  that  country.  Such  an  efFedt 
he  fhould  fincerely  lament,  and  ftiould  be  forry  to 
have  any  fhare  in  producing.  There  were  other 
confequences,  however,  which  it  was  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  avert.  H  the  Parliament  of  this 
country  were  to  abftain  from  declaring  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  would  be  difpofed  to  incorpo- 
rate itfelf  with  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  it  was 
impoflible  not  to  be  aware  of  the  opportunity  and 
fcope  which  would  be  afforded  for  mifconception, 
fufpicion,  and  mifreprefentation. 

He  trufted  that  we  (hould  adopt  fuch  refolutions 
as  would  rather  tend  to  appeafe,  than  to  inflame ; 
fuch  as  would  be  a  pledge  of  our  liberality,  and 
our  juftice  :  that  we  fKould  manlfeft  the  earneftnefs 
and  fincerity  of  our  wi(hes  to  communicate  to  Ire- 
!  land  a  full  participation  of  all  the  advantages  we 
injoy ;  that  we  fhould  prove  ourfelves  defirous  of 
:onfidering  the  ijihAbitants  of  the  two  countries  as 
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one  people,  conne(5led  together  by  the  clofeft  ties 
under  the  fame  Conftitution,  the  fame  Parliament, 
and  the  fame  King. 

He  had  underftood  that,  if  the  Refolutions  which 
}ia,d  been  opened  fhould  be  agreed  to,  it  would  be 
propofed  that  they  fiiould  be  carried  to  the  foot  of. 
the  Throne,  accompanied  by  an  Addrefs  to  his  Ma- 
jeftv.     In   that  Addrefs  he    hoped,    and  was  per- 
funded,  that  no  fentiments  or  expreffions  would  be 
introduced   which  jealoufy   might   mifinterpret,    or 
malice  pervert :  that  there    would   be  no  indication 
of  a  wifh  on  our  part   to  prefs  the  confideration  of 
the  queftion  upon    the  Legiflature  of  Ireland  ;  and 
that  no  impulfe  would  be   given  to  it,  but  what  it 
might  derive   from  the   free   and    unbiafTed  opini- 
ons, and  difpartionate  judgment  of  the   Parli:.menf 
and  People  of  that  kingdom. 

The  fubjed,  he  was  convinced,  would  make  its'^ 
way.  To  Ireland  he  was  fatisfied  that  greater  ad-* 
vantages  were  now  held  out,  than  had  ever  beeii  . 
afforded  by  any  iingle  meafure  to  any  country  ;  that^ 
it  would  greatly  augment  the  refources,  and  place, 
upon  a  rock  that  would  be  impregnable,  as  far  as" 
that  term  could  be  applied  to  any  human  eftablifh- 
ment,  the  ftrength  and  fecurity  of  the  Britifh  em-' 
pire.  He  would,  however,  acknowledge,  that  his 
views  and  hopes  extended  ftill  farther,  as  he  was' 
thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  whatever  had  a  tendency 
to  confolidate  and  maintain  the  power  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  thefe  kingdoms,  was  of  the  deepeft  im- 
portance to  the  beft  and  moft  valuable  interefts  of 
mankind. — From  thefe  confiderations  he  gave  the 
Refolution  his  moft  cordial  fupport. 

THE    END. 
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T  Hfi 


SUBSTANCE 


OF    THE 


SPEECH,      &c. 


JVLr.  peel  prefaced  his  Speech,  by 
faying,  That  a  regard  for  confifteiicy  made 
him  anxious  to  trefpafs  a  few  mmutes  on 
the  patience  of  the  Houfe. 

Mr,   Speaker, 
Sir, 
In  the  year  1785,  during  the  difcuffion 
of  the   Irifh  arrangements,    as  they  were 
called,  I  was  a  petitioner  at  your  bar  againft 

thof« 


(    4    ) 

thofc  arrangements  with  Ireland ;  and  I  am 
warranted  in  faying,  that  I  carried  with  me 
the  fentiments  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
trading  interefl:  of  England.  The  objed:  of 
thofe  propolitions  was  to  open  a  freer  inter- 
courfe  betwixt  two  independent  kingdoms  5 
the  one  poflcffing  great  foreign  dominions, 
and  an  univerfal  commerce ;  the  other  pof- 
feffing  no  foreign  dominions,  and  very  little 
trade;  and,  confequently,  enjoying  feparate 
interefts,  as  they  always  muft,  while  they 
have  feparate  legiflatures;  becaufe  they  may- 
become  feparate,  in  fa(5t.  It  was  apparent, 
then,  that  thofe  arrangements,  however 
well  intended,  would  have  been  prejudicial 
to  the  manufactures .  of  Great  Britain. 
The  fupport  I  have  given  the  prefent  mea- 
fure,  does  not  arife  from  a  change  of  fenti- 
ments, but  of  circumftances.  This  plan 
embraces  great  advantages,  both  political 
and   commercial,   which,   by  uniting  two 

countries 
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countries  into  one  country,  are  calculated 
to  add  ftrength  and  fecurity  to  the  Empire j 
and  is  Co  eflentially  necefTary  at  this  time, 
when  a  daring  attempt  has  been  made, 
both  by  intrigue,  and  force,  to  Separate  the 
countries,  that  inferior  conliderations  ought 
not  to  weigh  againft  a  plan,  which  bids 
fair  to  fruflrate  fuch  attempts,  and  to  con- 
folidatc  both  the  intereft,  and  affed:ions  of 
thefifter  kingdoms.  By  an  union  we  fhall 
become  one  people;  and  though  the  bene- 
^ts,  in  a  commercial  |:oint  of  view,  will  be 
chiefly  enjoyed  by  Ireland;  yet,  if  an  opi- 
nion may  be  formed  of  the  lentiments  of 
the  trading  body  of  this  nation,  from  their 
patriotic  and  refpedti'ul  filence,  a  difpofi- 
tion  is  manifefted  to  rcich  out  a  fncadly 
arm  to  their  diflrelfed  bre*-hren,  lo  raife 
them  from  their  prefint  unhappy  ftate  to  a 
condition  of  eafe  and  comfort,   fmiilar  to 

our 


(  6  ) 
our  own.  This  condudl  does  the  Britifli 
merchants  and  manufad:urers  fo  much  ho- 
nour, that  I  feel  particular  pleafure  in 
clalling  myfclf  amongfl:  that  highly  valu- 
able and  refpedlable  body  of  men. 

Though  a  friend  to  the  principle  of  the 
meafure,  I  thiiik  it  my  duty  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  houfe  to  the  fixth  *  refolu- 
tion.  It  n;ufl-  be  the  intention  of  every  one 
to  place  both  countries  on  an  equal  footing ; 
and  though  nothing  can  be  apprehended 
unfivourable  to  this  country,  during  the 
prefent  low  circumftances  of  Ireland,  it 
may  have  an  operation,  at  a  future  tim.e, 
highly  prejudicial  to  ourdomertic  induflryc 
Each  country  is  to  provide  for  its  own 
public  debt ;  and  that  of  Great  Britain  be- 
ing infinitely  larger  than   the  deht  of  Ire- 

*  See  t'ue  Refoliitions  at  the  end. 

land, 
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laod,  heavy  taxes  are  neceilarlly  impofed 
on  almoft  every  article  of  confumption, 
which  has  fo  flrong  a  tendency  to  enhance 
the  price  of  labour,  that  goods  manufac- 
tured under  fuch  a  prelRire,  cannot  be 
rendered  on  equ.aJy  ^ow  terms  v/ith  the 
produce  of  labour  ii  places  where  fimilar 
burdens  do  not  exift.  Unlefs  this  objec- 
tion be  removed,  the  meafure  cannot  be 
expecfted  to  have  the  concurrence  of  Great 
Britain.  I  feel  it  the  more  neceflary  to 
urge  this  point,  having  perceived  a  want  of 
that  liberality  in  the  Irilh  government, 
which  characterizes  our  own.  The  com- 
mercial intercourfe  now  fubiifling  betwixt 
the  two  countries,  has  loft  every  feature 
of  reciprocity i  Britidi  manufactures  being 
heavily  taxed  on  their  adm.illion  into  Ire- 
land, whilft  the  goods  of  that  kingdom 
meet  with  every  encouragement  here. 
Whatever  may  be  the  condud  of  Ireland 

refpcding 
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refpedllng  the  propofitions  of  an  union,  I 
trufl  the  firmnefsof  adminiftration  will  be 
fuch,  as  to  refufe  all  concefiion  to  menace 
and  intrigue;  and  that  the  aid  which  may 
be  deemed  necelTary  to  extend  in  future  to 
that  nation,  will  be  received  as  the  genuine 
offspring  of  affedion  :  I  always  will  oppofe 
the  giving  much  for  nothing,  when  de- 
manded as  a  matter  of  right. 

Having  faid  thus  much  as  a  commer- 
cial man,  I  beg  the  further  indulgence  of 
the  houfe  as  a  member  of  parliament; 
though  it  may  be  d.;emed  prefiimption  in 
me  to  fpeak  on  a  fubject  which  has  en- 
gaged the  firft  abilities  in  this  houfe,  and 
after  a  difplay  of  talents  on  both  fides, 
which  never  were  exceeded,  1  fee,  with  fa- 
tisfadtion,  diftinguiihed  members  of  oppo- 
fition  in  their  places;  becaufe  I  think  that 
their   attendance   on  great    conftitutional 

queflions. 


(  9  ) 
queftions,  induces  dilcu-ffions  highly  ufefal 
and  gr^ltifying  to  the  nation.  I  cannot, 
however,  compliment  them  on  the  grounds 
they  have  taken  in  the  prefent  debate. 
The  interefts  of  Great  Britain  are  Co  deeply 
involved  in  this  queftion,  that  I 'did  expeft 
the  nature,  and  extent,  of  the  facrifices  to 
be  made  on  our  part  would  have  been 
ftrongly  laid  down,  and  formed  fuch  a  con- 
trail to  the  imperial  advantages  fo  forcibly 
ftated  by  the  friends  of  adminiftration,  as 
to  have  enabled  the  houfe  to  come  to  a 
matured  decilion  on  the  fubjcdt.  Not 
having  been  fo  affifted,  my  firfl:  impr.eflions 
are  unaltered  ;  and  there  I  fhall  give 
the  meafure  my  continued  fupport.  The 
independence  of  the  Iriih  legiflature  hav- 
ing been  unequivocally  acknowledged  by 
minifters,  as  it  had  been  by  Parliament,  and 
ftrcnuoufly  infifted  on  by  the  othef  fide  of 
the  houfe,  I  am  the  more  furprifed  to  iind, 

B  that 


(      >o      ) 

that  the  meafare  of  union  has  been  debated 
by  the  latter  on  Iri(h  intereft  only,  as  if 
the  queilion  were  finally  to  be  difpofed  of 
here,  without  being  argued  elfewhere. 

There  are  fcarcelytwo  opinions  in  this 
houfe,  refpeding  the  utility  of  an  union  at 
a  proper  time,  and  on  fair  and  equitable 
terms ;  though  feveral  gentlemen  have  ex- 
preiled  their  marked  difapprobation  of  the 
meafure  at  this  period.  Confidering  the 
ilate  of  Ireland,  with  a  weak  government, 
a  difunited  people,  and  with  the  ftandard  of 
rebellion  ered:ed  in  many  parts  of  it,  this 
plan  is  calculated  to  remove  fuch  alarming 
diforders ;  and  the  fooner  the  remedy  is 
applied  the  better. 

The  manner  of  bringing  forward  the  re- 
folutions  is  deemed  obje(ftionable.  Several 
gentlemen  are  of  opinion,  that  they  ought 

firft 


(  II  ) 

1 

firil  to  have  been  fubmitted  to  the  Irifh 
parliament,  before  they  had  experienced  a 
difcuffion  here.  If  the  union  involved  in 
it  facrificcs  to  be  made  exclufively  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  the  complaint  vi^ould  have 
been  jufl:  the  contrary,  how^ever,  being 
the  cafe,  and  the  conceffions  confined  to 
Great  Britain,  fuch  a  proceeding  would 
have  been  highly  difrefpedful  and  injurious 
to  this  country. 

The  feelings  of  pride  and  national  con- 
fequence  have  been  av^^akened  in  Ireland  ; 
they  cannot  reconcile  themfelves  to  the  bfs 
of  their  feparate  ftate,  and  di{lin<fl  legifla- 
ture  :  thefe  are  valuable  privileges,  boaft- 
ed  to  have  been  acquired  by  their  own 
exertion  and  patriotifm,  aided  by  the  libe- 
rality of  the  Britifh  parliament.  But  let 
me  afk.  Has  not  Great  Britain  likewife 
valuable   privileges,     purchafcd  with  the 

blood 
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blood  of  our  anceftors  ?  A  diflina  king- 
dom, and  an  independent  kgiflature  ?  A 
people  united,    and   removed    from  every 

danger,  either  foreign  or  domeftic  ?— In 

forming,  therefore,  an  imperial  legiiJature, 
Ireland  lofes  no  rights  which  are  not  like- 
wife  furrendered  by  Great  Britain  :  the  dif- 
tin(ft  kingdoms  will  be  mixed  into  one  com- 
pa6t  body,  and  thereby  derive  additional 
ll:rength  and  fecurity :  Ireland  will  gain  by 
the  propcfed  Union,  -zn  imperial  legilla- 
ture,  inftead  of  a  local  legiflature. 

The  fniall  proportion  of  Irifh  members 
forming  a  part  of  the  imperial  parliament 
i^  confidered  by  many  as  a  furrender  of 
their  independence.  That  an  opinion  fo 
unfounded  jfhould  be  entertained  by  a 
flranger  to  the  character  and  conflitution 
of  the  Britilh  parliament  does  not  excite 
much  altonifhment ;  but  tha|:  it  fiiould 
meet  with  the  fmaliefl;  countenance  from 

-     thofe 
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thofe  who  have  uniformly  declared,  that  a 
change  in  the  Irifh.  reprefentation  muil  be 
for  the  better,  if^,  I  own,  a  little  extra- 
ordinary. Every  member  of  this  houfe  is 
a  reprefentative  of  Great  Britain,  and  does 
not  conlider  his  duties  confined  to  the  place 
for  which  he  was  chofen.  Yorkshire  and 
Ljjicaihire  are  the  moflextenfive  and  jflou- 
ri(h  in  J  counties  in  England,  though  indivi- 
dually they  are  Very  inadequately  reprefent- 
ed.  Wh'-iK,  therefore  the  two  countries  are 
incorporated,  it  will  be" b^th  the  duty,  and 
inclincition  of  evefy  meniber  cdrnpcriingthe 
imperial  ^parliament,  to  prbrftbtethe'irtferefl: 
of  Ireland  equally  with  thai;  of  every  other 
part  of  the  united  kingdom.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  Ireland  ioling  two-thirds  of 
her  members,  Cxiq  will  iAcreafe' the  ^num- 
ber from^  three  hundred  to  fix  hundred  and 
fifty-eight;  and  I  (h?M  not  be  contradi(fl:ed 
in  faying,  if  an  union  fliould  take  place,  it 

Will 


(  H  ) 
will  be  one  of  their  firft  duties  to  adminifter 
relief,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  to  communicate  to  them 
Britifh  comforts,  and  make  them  as  flou- 
rifhing  and  happy,  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are,  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
a  more  liberal  fyftem. 

The  remarks  of  the  honourable  member 
who  fpoke  firfl  (Mr.  Hobhoufe)  refpeding 
an  increafe  of  Abfentees,  merits  particular 
notice.  I  am  ready  to  admit,  to  the  fulleft 
extent,  the  injury  which  has  already  re- 
fultcd  to  the  fifter  kingdom  from  this  cir- 
cumftance.  In  a  country,  however,  go- 
verned by  eqnal  laws  and  a  free  conflitution, 
I  fee  no  practicable  means  of  compelling  a 
refidence,  or  removing  the  exifting  evil, 
under  the  prefent  order  of  things.  The 
propofed  union  will  have  an  effed:  the  very 
reverfe  of  that  on  which  the  honourable 

Gentleman 
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Gentleman  founds  his  oppofition.  Scot- 
land, and  the  parts  of  England  moft  re- 
mote from  London,  fuftain  no  injury  on 
account  of  people  of  rank  and  property 
fpending  a  great  proportion  of  their  time 
and  income  in  the  Capital.  Manufactures, 
and  other  confiderable  objedls  of  labour, 
generally  flourifh  moft  at  a  diftance  from 
the  feat  of  luxury,  and  the  gay  purfuits 
of  genteel  life.^  The  want  of  accefs  to 
the  money  circulating  in  England  keeps 
Ireland  comparatively  poor  and  uninduftri- 
ous.  When  the  Britifh  markets  are, 
therefore,  laid  open,  property  fent  from 
that  kingdom  will  be  returned  through 
the  medium  of  induftry,  by  which  an 
equilibrium  will  be  rcllored. 

The  mind,  unaccuftomed  to  embrace 
objeds  of  immenfe  magnitude,  will  be 
afliftcd  by  a  commercial  intercourfe.  Sup- 
pofe  two  houfes  in  buiinefs,  one  of  which  is 

of 
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of  the  firft  refpedability,  with  an  immenfe 
capital,  and  extenfive  dealings  in  every  part 
of  the  globe ;  the  other  in  a  comparatively 
low  fituation,  with  but  little  property,  li- 
mited credit,  and  confined  connedions,  and 
a  propofal  is  made  by  the  former,  to  take 
the  latter  into  partnerfhip  on  equal  terms ; 
fuch  an  offer  never  having  been  refufed, 
we  may  eafily  fuppofe  is  eagerly  accepted  : 
in  this  cafe,  each  party  v/iil  lofe  his  dif- 
tind:  firm,  and  the  two  houfes  become 
one.  It  is  unnccefTary  to  afk  here,  on 
which  lide  the  advantage  lies,  though  both 
may  be  benefited. 

The  clamours  raifed  againfl  the  Union 
by  intercfled  men  in  Ireland,  may  for  a 
time  miflead  the  judgment  of  many  people  j 
the  delufiorv  however  cannot  be  of  long 
continuance;  and  a  propofition,  the  mofl 
liberal  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  on 

the 
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the  acceptance  of  which  the  falvatlon  of 
Ireland  depends,  mufl  be  received  with 
fentiments  of  fatisfacflion,  and  gratitude,  in 
the  end,  when  reafon  {hall  take  the  place  of 
paflion  ',  when  policy  (liall  prevail  over  pre- 
judice ^  and  wifdom  fhall  govern,  where 
enthufiafm  mifleads. 


THE     RESOLUTIONS, 

As  they  were  finally  amended  and  fent  by  the  Commons 
to  the  Lords. 

I.  THAT  in  order  to  promote  and  fecure  the  efTen- 
tial  Interefb  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  con- 
folidate  the  Strength,  Power,  and  Refources  of  the  Briti/h 
Empire,  It  will  be  advifeable  to  concur  in  fuch  Meafures  as 
may  beft  tend  to  unite  the  Two  Kingdoms  of  Great  Btitain 
C  and 
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jind  Ireland  into  One  Kingdom,  in  fuch  Manner,  and  on 
fuch  Terms  and  Conditions,  as  may  be  cftablifh«d  by  Ads 
of  the  rcfpedlive  Parliaments  of  His  Majefty's  faid  King- 
do^is. 

II.  That  it  would  be  fit  to  propofe,  as  the  Flrft  Article^ 
to  ferve  as  a  Bafis  of  the  faid  Union,  That  the  faid  Kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fhall,  upon  a  Day  to  be  agreed 
upon,  be  united  irto  One  Kingdom,  by  the  Name  of  ♦*  The 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

III.  That  for  the  fame  Purpofe  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pofe, That  the  Succeflion  to  the  Monarchy  and  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  faid  United  Kingdom  fhall  continue  limited 
and  fettled  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
faid  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  no\y  ftands  li- 
mited and  fettled,  according  to  the  exifting  Laws,  and  to 
the  Terms  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

IV.  That  for  the  fame  Purpofe  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pofe. That  the  faid  United  Kingdom  be  reprefented  in  One 
and  the  fame  Parliament,  to  be  fUled  "  The  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;"  and 
that  fuch  a  Number  of  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
fuch  a  Number  of  Members  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as 

fhall 
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fliall  be  hereafter  agreed  upon  by  Ads  of  the  refpedive  Par- 
liaments as  aforefaid,  fliall  fit  and  vote  in  the  faid  Parliament 
on  the  Part  of  Ireland,  as  fliall  be  fummoned,  chofen,  and 
returned  in  fuch  Manner  as  fliall  be  fixed  by  an  ASt  of  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  previous  to  the  faid  Union;  and  that  every 
Member  hereafter  to  fit  and  vote  in  the  faid  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  fliall,  until  the  faid  Parliament  ftiall 
otherwife  provide,  take  and  fubfcribe  the  fame  Oaths,  and 
make  the  fame  Declarations,  as  are  by  Law  required  to  be 
taken,  fubfcribed,  anxl  made  by  the  Members  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

V.  That  for  the  fame  Purpofe  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pofe.  That  the  Churches  of  that  Part  of  Great  Britain,  call» 
ed  England,  and  of  that  Part  of  Great  Britain,  called  Scot- 
land, and  of  Ireland,  and  the  Dodrine,  Worfliip,  Difcip- 
line,  and  Government  thereof,  fliall  be  preferved  as  now  by 
Law  eftabliflied. 

VI.  That  for  the  fame  Purpofe  it  would  be  fit  to  proi 
pofe,  That  His  Majefly's  Subjeds  in  Ireland  fliall  at  all 
times  hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  fame  Privileges,  and  be 
oh  the  fame  Footing,  in  refpedl  of  Trade  and  Navigation, 
in  aH  Ports  and  Places  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  in 

all 
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all  Cafes  wlih  refpeiEt  to  which  Treaties  fliall  be  made  by 
His  Majefly,  His  Heirs  or  SuccefTors,  with  any  Foreiga 
Power,  as  His  Majefty's  Subjedls  in  Great  Britain  : — That 
no  Duty  Hiall  be,  impofed  on  the  Import  or  Export  betweea 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  any  Articles  now  Duty  free  ; 
and  that  on  other  Articles  there  fhall  be  eflablifhed,  for  a 
Time  to  be  limited,  fuch  a  moderate  Rate  of  equal  Duties  as 
fliall,  previous  to  the  Union,  be  agreed  upon  and  approved 
by  the  refpedive  Parliaments ;  fubjedl-,  after  the  Expiration 
of  fuch  limited  Time,  to  be  diminiflied  equally  with  refpecl 
to  both  Kingdoms,  but  in  no  Cafe  to  be  encreafed  : — That  al! 
Articles  which  may  at  any  Time  hereafter  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  Foreign  Parts,  fhall  be  importable 
ihrough  either  Kingdom  into  the  other,  fuljjed  to  the  like 
Duties  and  Regulations  as  if  the  fame  were  imported  direflly 
from  Foreign  Parts  : — That  where  any  Articles,  the  Growth, 
Produce,  or  Manufafture  of  either  Kingdom,  are  fubjeft  to 
any  internal  Duty  in  one  Kingdom,  fuch  countervailing 
Djties  (over  and  above  any  Dutits  on  Import  to  be  fixed  as 
aforcfaid  fliall  be  impofed  as  fliall  be  neceffary  to  prevent 
any  Inequality  in  that  Refpedl:  : — And  that  all  other  Matters 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  other  than  the  foregoing,  and 
than  fuch  others  as  may,  before  the  Union,  be  fpecialiy 
agieed  upon  for  the  due  Encouragement  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Manufic^ures  of  the  refpedive  Kingdoms,   fiiall   remain 
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to  be  regulated  from  Time  to  Time  by  the  United  Parlia- 
ment. 

VII.     That  for  the  fame  Purpofe  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pofe.  That  the  Charge  arifing   from  the  Payment  of  the  In- 
tereft  or   Sinking  Fund   for  the   Reduction  of  the   Principal, 
of  the  Debt  incurred  in  citlier  Kingdom  before  the  Union, 
fliall   continue   to   be  feparaiely   defiayed  by  Great   Britain 
and  Ireland  refpedively  : — That,  for  a  Number  of  Years  to 
be   limited,    ti^e   future   Expences    of  the    United    King- 
dom,  in  Peace  or  War,   (hall  be  defrayed  by   Great  Bri- 
tain and   Ireland  jointly,  according  to   fuch  Proportions  as 
fliall  be  eftabliflicd  by  the    refpcclive   Parliaments   previous 
to  the  Union  ;  and  that,   after  the   Expiration   of  the  Time 
to  be  fo  limited,  the  Mode  of  jointly  defiaying  luch  xL  <pen- 
ces  fliall  be  regulated,  accord'rg  to  fuch  iiules  and    i'ri.ici- 
ples  as  Ihall  be  in  like  Mi;.rier  agreed   upon  previous  to  the 
Union,  for    the  Purpofe  of  eftabllfnipg,  gradually,  an    uni- 
form Syftem   of  Taxation  through  every  Part  of  the  King- 
dom. 

VIII.  Thai  for  the  fame  Purpofe  it  would  be  fit  to 
propofc,  That  all  Laws  in  force  at  the  Time  of  the  Union, 
and  all  the  Courts  of  Civil  or  Ecclefi.ftical  JurifdiL^ion 
within  the   refptaftive   Kingdoms,   fhall  remain  as  now   by 

kaw 
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Law  cftabllllied  within  the  fame ;  rubje(fl  only  to  fuch  Al- 
terations or  Regulations  from  Time  to  Time  as  Circum- 
llaoces  may  appear,  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
Ahd,  to  require. 


FINIS, 
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^his  Day  is  Publijhed  by 

JOHN   EXSHAW,  98,   Grafton-ftreer, 

L  The  HISTORY  of  the  UNION  between  ENG- 
LAND and  SCOTLAND,  by  Daniel  De  Foe. 
Price  4J.  ^d. 

11.  The  SPEECH  of  the  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM 
PITT,  in  the  HOUSE  of  COMMONS,  on  Thuriday, 
January  31,  1799,  on  offering  to  the  Houfe  the  Resolu- 
tions which  he  prooofed  as  the  Bafis  of  an  UNION  be- 
tween GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

To  which  are  aJded, 

The  SPEECHES  of  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN 
FOSTER,  on  the  12th  and  15th  of  Auguft,  on  the  Bill  for 
efFeftuating  the  INTERCOURSE  and  COMMERCE 
between  GREA  f  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  011  per- 
manent and  equitable  Principles,  for  the  mutual  Benefit 
pf  both  Kingdoms.     Price  is.  jhil. 

IIL  The  SUBSTANCE  of  the  SPEECH  of  the 
JliGHT  Hon.  henry  DUNDAS,  in  the  HOUSE  of 
COMMONS,  on  Thurfday,  February  7th,  1799,  on 
the  Subjea  of  the  LEGISLATIVE  UNION  with 
IRELAND,  Price  is,  id. 

IV.  EXTRACTS  from  DE  FOE^s  HISTORY  of 
the  UNION.     Price  is.  id. 

Where  may  be  had, 

A  CAUTION  to  the  LOYAL  INHABITANTS 
pf  DUBLIN,  by  a  Freeman,  Nos.I,  and  If, 
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SPEECH,    ?^c: 


Lord  GRENVILLE  having  moved  the  fol- 
lowing  Addrefs  to  His  Majesty,  nj'iz, 

"  We,  your  Majefty's  mofl  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjefls, 
•*  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament 
*'  aflembled,  humbly  beg  leave  to  affure  your  Majefty, 
"  that  We  have  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  attention  to 
•*  the  confideration  of  the  important  objefls  recom- 
**  mended  to  Us  in  your  Majefty's  Meflage,  refpeding  the 
•'  connedtion  between  this  Country  and  Ireland. 

"  We  entertain  a  firm  perfuafion  that  a  complete  and 
*'  entire  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
*'  founded  on  equal  and  liberal  principles,  on  the 
**  fimilarity  of  Laws,  Conftitutlon,  and  Government, 
**  and  on  a  fenfe  of  mutual  interefts  and  affedions, 
"  by  promoting  the  fecurity,  wealth,  and  commerce, 
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«  of  the  refpecftlve  Kingdoms,  and  by  allaying  the  dlf- 
•*  traiflions  which  have  unhappily  prevailed  in  Ireland,  muft 
«*  afford  freOi  means  of  oppofing  at  all  times  an  effedual 
««  refiftance  to  the  deflrudive  projedts  of  our  foreign  and 
••  domeftic  enemies,  and  muft  tend  to  confirm  and  aug- 
•'  ment  the  {lability,  power,  and  refources  of  the  Empire. 

"  Imprefled  with  thefe  confiderations.  We  feel  it  our 
*♦   duty  humbly  to  lay  before  your  Majefly  fuch  Propofiti- 
**  ons  as  appear  to  Us  beft  calculated  to  form  the  bafis  of 
*'  fuch  a  fettlement,  leaving  it  to  your  Majefty's  wifdom,  at 
**  fuch  time  and  in   fuch  manner  as  your  Majefty,  in  your 
*'  parental  folicitude  for  the  happinefs  of  your  People,  fhall 
"  judge  fit,  to  communicate  thefe  propofitions  to  your  par- 
*'  liaraent  of  Ireland,  with  whom  we  fhall  be  at  all  times 
*•  ready  to  concur  in  all  fuch  meafures  as  may  be  found 
**  moft  conducive  to  the  accomplifliment  of  this  great  and 
'*  falutary  work.     And  We  trufl  that,  after  full  and  ma- 
*'  ture  confideration,  fuch  a  fettlement  may  be  framed  and 
"  eftablifhed  by  the  deliberative  confent   of  the  Parlia- 
"  ments  of  both  Kingdoms,  as  may  be  conformable  to  the 
**  fentiments,  wifhcs,  and  real  interefls  of  your  Majefty's 
*'  faithful  fubjeds  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  may 
*'   unite  them  infeparably  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blef- 
**  fings  of  our  free  and  invaluable  Conflitution,  in  the  fup- 
*'  port  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  your  Majefly's  Crown, 
•'  and  in  the  prefervation  and  advancement  of  the  welfare 
•'  and  profperity  of  the  whole  Britifh  Empire  j" 

Lord  Auckland  rofe  and  /poke  as  folhzvs  : 
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Mv  Lords, 

I  rife  with  earneftnefs,  and  with  peculiar 
fatisfadion,  to  give  my  fupport  to  an  Addrefs  to 
the  revered  Sovereign  of  the  two  Kingdoms, 
for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  our  refoluti- 
ons  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland. 

This  meafure  will  hold  out  to  the  Irifh  Nation 
a  moll  folemn  pledge  of  the  liberality,  afTedlion, 
and  wifdom,  of  the  Britifli  Parliament  ;  and 
will  explicidy  record  the  motives  and  principles 
by  which  we  are  guided  in  our  endeavour  to 
confolidate  the  Legiflatures  and  unite  the  inte- 
refts  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland. 

I  feel  no  regret,  my  Lords,  that  I  have 
waited  in  filence  to  the  clofe  of  our  proceed- 
ing. I  willingly  repofed  myfelf  on  the  fuperior 
abilities  of  others,  for  the  difcufiion  and  expla- 
nation of  the  leading  and  general  topics.  It 
may  ftill,  however,  be  pofuble  to  throw  new 
lights  upon  a  queflion  which  involves  the  future 
government  and  well-being  of  the  greateft  em- 
pire now  esifting.     Such  a  fubjecT:  is  inexhauft- 
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ible.  The  portion  of  it  which  I  now  propofe 
to  offer  to  your  attention,  is  dry  and  of"  much 
detail.  I  undertake  it  only  from  a  fenfe  of  duty ; 
and  it  is  an  encouragement  to  me  to  think  that 
our  debates  arc  contributing  to  the  removal  of 
many  ill-founded  notions  and  mifreprefentations, 
which  were  prevalent  in  the  Sifter  Kingdom, 

Few  indeed  are  thofe  who  now  deny  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  fome  great  change  being  made  in  the 
fyftem  of  Irifh  Government ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Noble  Lord  will  maintain,  as  an 
unqualified  propofition,  that  the  Union  of  the 
two  Kingdoms,  accomplifhed  on  grounds  fatis- 
fa<fl:ory  to  each,  would  not  promote  the  tran- 
quillity, civilization,  and  profperity  of  Ireland, 
and  eventually  the  ftrength  and  fecurity  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  Britifh  Empire. 

I  affume  accordingly,  that  an  Union  is  defira- 
ble,  if  it  can  be  reconciled  to  the  opinions  and 
goodwill  of  both  the  contracting  parties, 

The  time  was,  my  Lords,  when  the  objec- 
tions would  have  originated  in  this  Kingdom  j 
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and  we  cannot  wonder  that  our  anceftors  feem- 
ed  *  to  wifli  to  avoid  a  meafure,  the  immediate 
and  moft  obvious  benefits  of  which  were  always 
in  favour  of  Ireland.  It  is  now,  however,  well 
underftood,  that  national  wealth  may  be  fhared 
and  extended,  without  lelTening  the  profperity 
of  the  country  which  gives  the  participation; 
and  the  good  fenfe  and  enlightened  liberality  of 
our  countrymen  would  at  prefent  induce  them  to 
rely  cheerfully  and  confidently  on  their  Parlia- 
ment, both  for  the  expediency  of  an  Union  and 
for  the  adjuftment  of  the  conditions. 

But  the  confent  and  co-operation  of  Ireland 
are  flill  wanting.  Ireland,  my  Lords,  muft 
form  her  own  decifion  ;  flie  mull  decide  for  her- 
felf,  through  the  medium  of  the  deliberate  wif- 
dom  of  her  Parliament. 

I  am  aware,  and  I  admit,  that  the  propofi- 
tion,  at  its  firft  opening,  has  not  had  the  appa- 
rent affent  of  the  Irifti  Houfe  of  Commons.  A 
fmall  majority  of  the  members  who  were  pre- 

*  See  the  Appendix,  No-  i. 
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fcnt  declined  the  confideration  of  the  meafure, 
and  fonie  individuals  refufed  even  to  know 
what  it  was.  I  will  not  attribute  fuch  a  con- 
duct to  interefted  views,  to  falfe  alarms,  to 
fabricated  clamour,  to  unthinking  precipitancy, 
or  to  a  falfe  punclilio  and  a  miftaken  fenfe  of 
national  pride.  I  wifh  to  avoid,  and  I  difclaim, 
every  fentiment  and  every  expreffion  that  may 
be  harfh  or  invidious  :  but  I  muft  be  permitted 
to  fay,  and  I  fay  it  with  fatisfaclion,  that  I 
know  enough  of  the  theatre  of  aclion,  and  of 
the  principal  adors  upon  that  theatre,  to  do 
them  the  juftice  to  believe,  that  their  refiftance 
will  give  way  to  the  commanding  voice  of  rea- 
fon  and  of  truth.  Let  it  be  fliewn  by  our  dif- 
paflionate  deliberations,  that  the  Union  of  the 
two  Countries  will  be  attended  with  many  be- 
nefits to  Ireland ;  let  it  be  recorded  that  we  are 
difpofed  to  confer  thofe  benefits  to  the  utmoft 
extent  compatible  with  our  own  efiential  inte» 
lefts.  Let  this  be  done  : — The  calm  hour  of  re- 
flection will  convince  Ireland  that  the  objections 
fo  haftily  urged  on  her  part  arc  unfound  and  fal- 
lacious. 
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I  do  not  think  it  neceflary,  my  Lords,  to 
attempt  the  examination  of  thofe  objeclions. 
They  have  been  amply  confuted  both  in  this 
Country  and  in  Ireland.  The  unconftitutional 
dodrine  which  denies  the  competency  of  Par- 
liament to  efFe<5t  an  Union,  and  to  operate  what 
(by  an  inference  falfly  conceived  and  idly  ex- 
preffed)  is  called  "  its  own  extin£lion,"  was 
exploded  even  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
It  has  been  revived  in  the  fchools  of  modern 
democracy  by  the  admirers  of  the  fovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  accordingly  has  the  ftrongefl 
claims  to  contempt  and  rejedion. 

I  propofe,  however,  before  I  proceed  to  the 
commercial  confiderations,  to  examine  the  na- 
ture of  that  independence,  which,  as  fome  ad- 
vifers  of  the  people  of  Dublin  aflert,  will  be 
fubverted  and  deftroyed  by  the  confolidation 
of  the  two  Legiflatures.  I  think  it  important 
to  afcertain  the  value  of  what  Ireland  is  told 
flic  will  lofe,  before  I  proceed  to  appreciate  what 
it  is  that  Ihe  will  gain. 
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I  recognize  that  independence  of  the  Irifli 
Legiflature,  abftracledly  confidered,  as  fecured 
by  the  arrangement  of  1782  ;  but  however  per- 
fect the  independence  may  be  in  principle,  it 
muft  at  all  times  and  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
mutilated,  and  mofl  imperfect  in  practice.  We 
cannot  fhut  our  eyes  againft  the  truths  prefented 
by  the  map  of  Europe,  and  by  the  notoriety  of 
the  relative  lituation,  fize,  and  population,  of 
the  two  Iflands. 

What  then  in  point  of  fa6:  is  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  country  which  has  no  means  of  de- 
fence, or  fecurity,  or  felf-prefervation,  but 
through  the  aid  and  protection  of  its  more  pow- 
erful neighbour  ? 

If  two  countries  fo  circumflanced  take  ad- 
verfe  lines  of  conduct,  a  ftruggle  muft  enfue, 
and  either  the  weaker  of  the  two  muft  be  over- 
ruled, or  confufion  and  all  the  evils  of  war  muft 
follow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ihould 
prevail  between  the  two  an  uniform  fyftem  and 
uniform  principles  of  condud,  in  leading  points 
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o£  common  concern,  the  weaker  mu ft  be  pre- 
ilimed  to  have  thus  far  facrificed,  virtually  and 
habitually,  its  exercife  of  independent  power. 

Let  us,  my  Lords,  apply  this  dilemma  to  the 
known  and  principal  objects  of  national  indepen- 
dence ! 

Has  Ireland,  or  can  flie  have,  the  power  o£ 
negociating,  controuling,  or  even  of  rejedling 
treaties,  notwithftanding  that  thofe  treaties  may 
involve  the  mofl  effential  interefts  of  the  BritiHi 
empire,  of  which  fhe  forms  a  part  ?  Has  flie 
the  means  of  protecting  her  own  commerce,  or 
of  eftablifhing  colonies,  or  of  making  and  hold* 
ing  conquefts  ?  Has  fhe  any  property,  or  direct 
concern  in  the  acquifitions  made  by  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  Sovereign  ?  Has  flie,  or  caa 
fhe  have,  any  naval  force  ?  And  is  not  the  di- 
rection of  her  military  force  neceflarily  conform- 
able to  the  opinion  of  Briiifli  Minifters  refpon* 
fible  only  to  the  Britifh  Parliament  ?  Has  fhe, 
in  fliort,  or  can  fhe  havie,  any  control  whatever, 
or  any  interference,  or  even  any  concern,  other- 
wife  than  in  a  viiionary  and  abftrad  claim,  re- 
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fpecling  the  imperial  tranfaclions  of  peace  and 
war,  alliances  and  confederacies  ?  Has  fhe,  even  1 
in  the  esercife  of  legiflation,  any  accefs  to  the 
Royal  fanction,  othervvife  than  through  Britiih 
Minifters  not  amenable  to  her  Parliament,  and 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Britifh  Chancellor. 

But  I  wave  all  thefe  confiderations ;  though 

they  ought  to  be  ftrong  inducements  to  Ireland 

not  merely  to  accede  to  the  propofed  Union,  but 

to  feek  and  folicit  it,     I  wave  them  all,  and  will 

fuppofe  Ireland  to  have  every  advantage  poffeffcd 

"by  Great  Britain,   and  in  an   equal  degree.      I 

'ivill  fuppofe   the   two  Iflands   to   be  fimilar,  in 

iize  and  population  ;  in  wealth,  cultivation,  and 

commerce ;  in   conquefts   and  in  colonies  ;  and 

to  be  placed  upon  the  globe  within  a  few  leagues 

of  each  other.     Still  however  with  one  executive 

'pov.er  ;  and  with  feparate  and  independent  legi- 

flatures. 

"Will  any  individual  of  found  mind  aflert,  that 
the  entire  Union  of  two  countries  fuchas  I  have 
defcribed  would  be  degrading  or  detrimental  to 
cither  ? 
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And  by  what  line  of  reafoning  fiiall  a  different 
inference  be  drawn  when  the  two  countries,  thus 
nearly  adjoining,  happen  to  be  utterly  unequal 
in  fize  and  in  force  ?  I  contend  that  the  inferior 
of  the  two,  fo  fituated,  never  can  retain  its  con- 
nexion and  at  the  fame  time  pofTefs  either  real 
independence  or  an  uncontrouled  and  fafe  proC- 
perity^  otherwife  than  by  uniting  with  its  more 
powerful  neighbour  j  and  that  its  wifli  for  Union 
ought  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  its  inferiority 
in  force. 

I  might  reft  this  aflertion  on  the  experience 
of  Ireland  herfelf.  For  is  it  not  true,  that  whilft 
Great  Britain  has  gradually  advanced  in  civili- 
zation of  manners,  and  in  every  art,  fcience, 
and  improvement,  which  can  give  happinefe, 
honour,  and  fccurity,  to  nations  and  to  individu- 
als ;  Ireland  pofTeffing  the  fame  climate,  a  fruit- 
ful foil,  and  excellent  ports,  and  a  numerous 
people,  to  whom  the  Common  Parent  of  all  gave 
great  acutenefs  and  ingenuity,  has  neverthelefs 
been  at  all  times  involved  in  comparative  difor- 
der,  poverty,  turbulence,  and  wrctchednefs  ?  I 
might  add,  without   exaggeration,  that  in  the 
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600  years  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  there  has 
been  more  unhappinefs  in  Ireland,  than  in  any 
other  civilized  nation,  not  adually  under  the 
vifitation  of  peftilence,  or  of  internal  war.  And 
all  thefe  evils  may  be  traced  to  the  disjointed 
and  jarring  action  of  tvi^o  unequal  powers, 
c/ofely  adjacent  to  each  other,  pofleffing  the 
fame  interefts  and  fubjeil  to  the  fame  Crown, 
but  with  feparate  legillatures. 

But  why  fhould  I  confine  myfelf  to  times  in 
which  a  perfecuting  policy  was  avowedly  exer- 
cifed  againft  Ireland,  upon  principles  of  com- 
mercial jealoufy  ?  Let  us  now  look  to  a  period 
within  the  memory  of  moft  of  us ;  the  period  im- 
mediately previous  to  the  attainment  of  what 
Ireland  was  pleafed  to  call  a  free  trade  and  a  free 
confiitution. 


i 


Many  of  your  Lordflilps  were  Members  of 
this  Houfc,  whilfl:  the  Britifli  Parliament  ftill 
continued  to  aflert  and  to  exercifc  the  claim  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland,  as  "  being  fubjecl  to 
*'  the  imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain."  Ire- 
land at  that  time  held  the  functions  of  legiflation 
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more  In  ceremony  than  in  fubftance.  Her  laws 
originated  in  the  Privy  Councifs  of  the  two  king- 
doms, and  were  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Englifl)  Attorney-General.  And  even  when  a 
law  had  paffed  through  the  Irifti  Parliament,  it 
was  flill  liable  to  be  corrected,  changed,  or  fup- 
preffed,  by  the  Britifh  Cabinet. 

Ireland  was  then  alfo  as  fubordlnate  in  judica- 
ture ,as  in  legiflation.  We  made  her  laws,  and 
we  interpreted  them.  Appeals  from  the  deci- 
iions  of  her  judges  were  to  the  Courts  of  Weft- 
minfter  and  to  this  Houfe.  It  may  alfo  be  recol- 
led:ed,  that  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  the  he- 
reditary revenue  of  Ireland  was  almoft  fufficient 
for  the  fupport  of  Government ;  and  the  Irifh 
army  was  eftablifhed  under  the  Britlfli  Mutiny- 
Bill  J  and  afterwards  under  a  Mutiny-Bill  paffed 
in  Ireland,  but  made  perpetual. 

I  was  not  forry  that  fuch  a  fyftem  fhould 
ceafe.  It  certainly  did  not  allow  to  Ireland 
more  than  the  name  of  the  Britifh  Conflitution, 
or  more  than  the  femblance  and  mockery  of  a 
free  government. 
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But,  my  Lords,  I  was  not  fo  fliort-fighted  as 
to  perfuade  myfelf  that,  becaufe  the  Irifh  free- 
dom, as  it  was  called,  took  place,  Irilh  profpcrity 
would  be  the  confequence,  unlefs  much  more 
could  be  done. 

The  law  of  Poynings,  degrading  and  galling 
as  it  might  be,  neverthelefs,  united  the  Laws 
and  Conftitution  of  the  two  kingdoms.  And  the 
appellant  jurifdiclion  of  this  Houfe,  juftly  and 
greatly  refpecled  by  the  Irilh  themfelves,  aflimi- 
.lated  their  jurifprudence  to  ours.  When  thofe 
links  of  connexion  were  broken,  it  was  evident 
that  Ireland  muft  foon  fuffer  difadvantages  much 
greater  than  thofe  which  had  fo  long  depreffed 
her.  Neither  profperity,  nor  tranquillity,  nor 
fafety  were  to  be  expected  from  a  government 
founded  in  the  pretenfions  of  a  fmall  part  of  the 
community  to  monopolize  the  reprefentation, 
patronage,  and  refources  of  the  whole.  The 
infufiiciency^  of  fuch  a  fyftem.-  had  been  felt  and 
lamented  for  a  century,  even  whilft  it  was  con- 
trouled,  direcbed,  and  fupported  by  the  Proteftant 
Parliament  of  this  Proteftant  kingdom.  Now 
that   it  \\as  celling  to  be  connected  with  that 
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Parliament,  it  became  more  than  ever  unfatif- 
faclory  to  the  bulk  of  the  Irifh  nation,  and  ut- 
terly incompetent  and  unfafe  with  refpect  to  the 
general  interefts  of  the  Britifh  empire. 

And  here,  my  Lords,  it  may  add  fome  little 
weight  to  my  reafonings,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  explain  that  I  have  at  all  times  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  commercial  profperity  and  con. 
ftitutional  freedom  of  Ireland ;  and  that  what 
I  am  now  going  to  flate  is  the  refult,  not  of  new 
moti%'es,  but  of  long  meditation,  and  of  opinions 
repeatedly  avowed.  In  doing  this,  1  muft  necef- 
farily  make  a  fhort  reference  to  paft  tranfaclions ; 
but  that  referenoe  will  be  found  connected,  in 
all  its  parts,  with  the  bufinefs  now  before  us. 

So  early  as  in  1779,  I  ftated  and  publiflied* 
the  expediency  of  that  enlarged  fyftem  of  com- 
merce which  was  then  demanded  by  Ireland, 
and  which  was  granted  by  us  a  few  months 
afterwards.  In  1780,  I  went  to  Ireland  as  Chief 
Secretary  in  a  Vice-Royalty,  which   at  its  clofe 

*  Fourth  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle, 
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(in  1782)  received,  from  the  Irifh  Parliament, 
flrong  aflurances  *  of  national  gratitude  and 
refpecl.  In  the  feffion  of  1781,  I  was  fpeciaUy 
named,  with  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  to  be  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Bill  which  extended  to  Ire-  --{ 
land  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  by  an  Irifh  lav/.  .; 
In  the  fame  felTion,  I  promoted  the  Bill  for 
making  the  Irifli  Judges  independent.  I  then, 
alfo,  framed  the  whole  inftitution  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  introduced  the  Acl  which  ella- 
blifhed  it. 

In  1782,  I  was  the  firfl  to  propofe,  in  the 
Britifh  Parliament,  the  repeal  of  the  Statute, 
6  Geo.  I.  which  afferted  the  right  to  bind  Ire- 
land by  Britifh  laws.  When  I  made  the  pro- 
pofition,  it  was  treated,  by  fome  perfons  who 
now  hear  me,  as  violent  and  precipitate,  and  as 
dictated  by  a  party  animofity  and  peeviflinefs, 
which  in  truth  I  never  felt.  That  incident  is 
become  matter  of  hiftory  ;  and  I  may  now  fay, 
without  fcruple,  that  my  condud  was  governed 
by  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  juft  fenfe  of  minif- 

*  See  Append!;:,  No.  2. 
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terial  and  perfonal  engagements.  The  repeat 
of  our  declaratory  ftatute  had  long  been  thought 
delirable  by  the  Government  and  Vice-Royalty 
under  which  I  was  ferving,  and  my  endeavour 
to  procure  that  repeal  had  been  the  only  fli- 
pulation  made  with  me,  by  fome  leading  perfons, 
as  the  honourable  price  of  their  fupport.  I  al- 
lude to  individuals  who  now  hold  very  high 
iituations  in  Ireland,  and  with  whom  I  have 
ever  lince  lived  in  full  confidence  and  cor- 
dial friendship. 

it  is,  my  Lords,  in  moft  cafes,  objeiflionable, 
to  refer  to  the  printed  Hatements  of  Parlia- 
mentary debates.  Whatever  ability  or  fairnefs 
may  be  employed  by  the  reporter,  we  know 
that  fuch  ftatements  are  generally  erroneous ;— • 
ftili,  however,  it  may  happen  that  the  fubftance 
and  accuracy  of  particular  paflages  may  be 
Verified  (as  far  as  human  evidence  can  go)  by 
the  context  and  by  other  circumftances.  Sub- 
ject to  this  caution,  I  folicit  your  Lordfhips* 
attention  to  the  fentiments  attributed  to  me  at 
the  epoch  to  which  1  am  alluding.  It  was  in 
January^  lyS^*    A  noble  Vifcount,  then  in  the 
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Houfe  of  Commons,  propofed  *  a  Bill  "  for  re- 
"  moving  all  doubts  concerning  the  exclufive 
«f  rights  in  the  Parliament  and  Courts  of  Ire- 
«  land  in  matters  of  legiflation  and  judicature/* 

*'  Mr.  Eden  ftated  and  avowed  his  opinion, 
"  that  it  was  for  the  intereft  of  an  empire  that 
*•  a  fupremacy  of  legiflation,  over  all  its  confti- 
"  tuent  parts,  fhould  refide  within  the  metropo- 
"  lis  of  the  empire." — "  He  reminded  Mr.  Fox, 
"  that  he  (Mr.  Eden)  had  confented  to  the  abo- 
*'  lition  of  the  appellant  jurifdidion,  and  to  the 
"  alteration  of  Poyning*s  law,  in  the  confidence 
"  only  of  meafures  being  taken,  purfuant  to  the 
"  refolutions  and  addrefs,  to  eftablilh  the  con- 
"  nexion  of  the  two  Kingdoms  on  a  firm  and 
**  permanent  bafis." — "  He  had  relied  on  a 
"  treaty  being  opened,  between  the  two  Parlia- 
"  ments,  for  the  purpofes  of  arranging  not  only 
"  commercial  points,  but  all  the  great  queftions 
"  involved  in  the  future  events  of  peace  and 
"  war,  foreign  alliances,  commercial  treaties,  li- 
*'  mitation  of  armies,  building  and  fupport  of 

*  Debrett's  Parliamentary  Regifler,  vol.  ix.  p.  142,  143.  I53. 
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"  navies,  proportionable  fupplies,  with  the  whole 
"  immenfe  detail  under  each  of  thofe  heads, 
"  He  fhould  then,  and  not  till  then,  think  that 
"  the  connexion  was  eftabliflied.  And  when 
*'  the  two  Kingdoms  had  thus  realized  one  con^ 
"  fiitutiony  one  commerce,  one  king,  one  enemy, 
"  and  one  fate,  it  would  become  impoflible  for 
*'  any  man  to  wifh  the  profperity  of  the  one 
"  country  more  ardently  and  more  earneflly 
"  than  the  profperity  of  the  other." 

My  Lords,  the  import  of  thofe  exprelTions 
certainly  went  to  the  full  extent  of  Union. — 
I  may  appeal  to  what  paffed,  two  years  after- 
wards, on  the  occalion  of  the  Irifli  Propofitions. 
It  happened  to  me  to  take  a  confiderable  fhare 
in  the  debates  of  that  feffion,  and  to  infift  that 
one  of  two  lines,  refpecling  our  commerce  with 
Ireland,  was  proper  to  be  adopted — either,  that 
arrangements  between  the  two  countries  fhould 
be  fettled  by  negotiation  and  treaty,  as  between 
two  independent  nations,  giving  equivalents  for 
advantages  interchanged ;  or,  that  an  union  of 
commerce,  policy,  and  legiflation,  fhould  take 
place.     Many    refpedable  and   moft   intelligent 
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manufacturers  concurred  in  thofe  opinions, 
which  were  ftrongly  urged  in  their  addreffes 
to  Parliament.—"  We  are  fully  convinced  (faid 
««  the  Manchefter  Petition)  that  no  fyftem  but 
'«  what  prefcribes  a  participation  of  burdens  as 
««  well  as  of  advantages  can  be  fair,  equitable, 
«  or  permanent;  and,  therefore,  that  a  com- 
"  plete  Union  is  the  befl  means  of  eftablifliing 
*^  harmony  and  good  will  between  the  two 
"  nations.*' 

The  General  Chamber  of  Britifh  Manufadu- 
rers  publifhed,  on  the  i8th  May,  1785,  fome 
objeclions  to  the  amended  Irifh  Refolutionsj 
when,  after  flating  the  expediency  of  "  becom- 
*'  ing  one  people  under  one  parliament,"  they 
added,  that  "  a  real  Union  with  Ireland,  under 
*'  one  legiflature,  would  take  away  every  diffi- 
"  culty." 

Thefe  fuggeftions  were  the  refult  of  plain 
fenfe,  and  flrongly  applicable  to  the  queftions 
then  under  difcuffion.  I  think  them  equally 
applicable  to  the  aclual  exifting  fituation  of  the 
two  countries. 
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It  became  a  general  opinion  that  uniformity 
of  law  muft  accompany  the  communication  of 
permanent  advantages  ;  and  thofe  who  had  in- 
troduced the  Commercial  Propofitions,  admitted 
the  doctrine,  with  the  wifdom  and  liberality 
which  have  fo  long  diftinguiflied  their  conduct. 
The  fourth  article  was  accordingly  introduced 
as  an  amendment,  exprefsly  flating,  that  "  the 
"  laws  for  trade  and  navigation  fhould  be  the 
*'  fame  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland."  The 
Irifli  Parliament  in  1780,  on  being  admitted  to 
a  dired:  trade  with  our  Colonies,  had  already 
recognized  the  fame  principle,  and  flill  act  un- 
der it;  but  in  1785,  fuch  a  condition  was  not 
reconcileable  to  the  new  notions  of  liberty.  The 
prefent  Speaker  of  Ireland  combated  thofe  new 
notions  with  much  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and 
force,  in  a  fpeech  which  would  derive  great  cre- 
dit from  the  known  ability  and  accuracy  of  the 
reporter,  even  if  the  report  had  not  always  been 
underftood  in  this  inflance  to  be  faithful  and  au- 
thentic, f  Some  of  Mr.  Grattan's  expreffions  on 
that  occafion  deferve  to  be  recolle(5led.     He  op- 

t  Sketch  of  the  Debate  of  Auguft  12,  1 7S5,  by  W. 
^Voodfall,  p.  105  top.  112. 
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pofcd  the  Propofitions  : — "  We  are  told  (faid  he) 
*'  that  the  laws  refpeding  commerce  and  naviga- 
"  tion  fliouid  be  fimilar ;  and  it  is  inferred,  that 
"  Ireland  fhould  fubfcribe  the  laws  of  England 
*«  on  thofe  fubjecls." — "  It  is  an  Union,  an  inci- 
"  pient  and  a  creeping  Union  ;  a  virtual  Union, 
"  eflablifhing  one  will  in  the  general  concerns 
"  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  rcpoiing 
*'  that  will  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ; 
*'  an  Union,  where  our  Parliament  preferves  its 
"  exiftence  after  it  has  loft  its  authority."  "  I 
"  confider  myfelf  as  oppofing  an  Union  in 
*'  limine,  and  that  argument  for  Union  which 
*'  makes  fimilarity  of  law  and  community  of 
"  intereft  a  pretence  for  extinction  of  conftitu- 
"  tion."*— In  this  inftance  I  can  agree  with 
Mr.  Grattan,  and  the  opinion  is  well  and  ably 
exprcffed.  A  commercial  fyftem  fo  fettled 
would  certainly  imply  an  equality  of  commerce 
purchafed  by  an  inequality  of  conftitutlon.  Si- 
milarity of  law  in  the  two  countries  can  only 
be  fecured,  either  by  virtual  Union,  in  which  the 
Legiflature  of  the  one  country  muft  be  under- 

t  Sketch  of   the  Debate    of   Auguft    12,   1785,   by   WT 
Woodfall,  p.  31. 
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ftood  to  controul  and  fuperfede  the  Legiflature 
of  the  other ;  or  by  the  incorporating  Union  and 
blending  of  the  two  Legiflatures,  fo  as  to  place 
on  an  equal  bafis  the  liberties  of  both  countries. 
And  yet  this  fimilarity  of  law  is  indifpenfable 
in  communicating  to  Ireland  a  full  and  per- 
manent commerce,  which  alone  can  give  to 
her  people,  employment,  capital,  opulence,  and 
induftry. 

Such,  my  Lords,  were  the  Impreflions  and 
reafonings  which  determined  me  to  call  for 
the  accounts  now  under  our  view.  And  having 
fully  confidered  them,  I  venture  to  repeat  what 
I  faid  in  moving  for  them,  that  the  commercial 
interefts  exhibited  and  proved  in  thefe  papers 
will  have  more  effect,  than  any  other  confide- 
ration,  in  finally  accomplilhing  the  Union  of  the 
two  kingdoms. 

It  would,  my  Lords,  be  grating  to  the  feel- 
ings of  us  all,  to  ftate  to  Ireland,  that  (he  is 
chained  down,  though  by  her  own  prejudices, 
to  a  weak  and  inefficient  independence,  fubject 
to  inceffant  collifions,  and  infeparable  from  mis- 
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fortune  and  humiliation  :  I  fliould  think  it  unge* 
nerous  to  make  fuch  a  ftatement,  if  it  were  not 
in  my  power  to  prefent  to  her  at  the  fame  time  a 
real  and  permanent  independence,  accompanied 
by  a  full  participation  of  Britifli  opulence,  Britifh 
greatnefs,  and  Britifli  freedom,  with  its  beft 
companion,  Britifli  fecurity. 

A  nation  with  plain  and  undifguifed  truths  of 
this  magnitude  before  her  eyes,  cannot  long  be 
influenced  by  mifreprefentations,  or  by  the  par- 
tial interefts  of  a  few,  who  may  ftruggle  to  retain 
an  afcendency  incompetent  and  irreconcileable  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  whole. 

I  ihall  not  advert  more  particularly  to  the 
Irifti  metropolis,  though  it  would  be  eafy  to 
fliew  that  Dublin  will  be  greatly  advanced  in 
employment,  population,  rents,  and  wealth,  by 
the  effe6t  of  the  propofed  meafure.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  Income.Tax  will  afcertain,  that  the 
opulence  of  our  own  metropolis  depends  in  a 
fmall  proportion  on  the  occafional  relidence  of 
the  members  of  the  Legiflature ;  that  opulence 
is  chiefly  derived  from  the  activity  and  energy  of 


our  commercial  credit  and  capitals,  which  can 
never  be  communicated  to  the  Sifter  Kingdom 
otherwife  than  by  a  Legiflative  Union.  But  I 
wifh  to  fpeak  of  Ireland  in  general.  The  inte- 
rcfts  of  her  merchants  and  manufadurers,  and 
of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  will  befl  be 
underftood  by  a  fhort  analyfis  of  the  printed  ac- 
counts to  which  I  now  folicit  your  Lordfliipg 
particular  attention. 

It  is  impoffible,  my  Lords,  to  open  and  con- 
template thefe  papers  without  exultation  of 
mind,  at  fo  brilliant  an  exhibition  of  the  in- 
crealing  proiperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  her 
unexampled  pre-eminence  among  nations.  We 
ice  her,  miftrels  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  and 
pofleffing  a  navy  amply  adequate  to  the  protedi- 
on  of  fuch  a  trade.  We  faw  without  furprife  the 
late  avowal  of  our  enemy,  that  Ihe  has  not  one 
merchant  veffel  npon  the  fea. 

Thefe  papers  will  give  to  your  Lordfhips, 
what  has  never  before  been  attempted,  the  true 
valuation  of  our  whole  commerce  according  to 
current  prices  and  to  other  documents,  the  ac- 
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curacy  of  which  is  inconteftable.  It  has  been  a 
talk  of  great  labour  and  difficulty,  and  could 
not  have  been  completed  but  by  the  intelligent 
exertions  and  well  tried  accuracy  and  ability  of 
the  prefent  Infpeclor-General. 

It  appears,  accordingly,  that  the  total  value 
of  our  imports  and  exports  in  the  year  1798* 
was  ninety-five  millions  fterling  ; — above  twenty- 
two  millions  higher  than  the  average  value  of 
the  four  laft  years  of  peace. 

This  aftoniflilng  amount  will  be  placed  be- 
yond all  fufpicion  of  exaggeration,  when  I  re- 
mark, that  the  true  value  of  the  imports,  amount- 
ing to  46,963,0001.  has  been  obtained  from  a 
flrid  enquiry  into  the  prices  current,  as  well  as 
from  the  duties  payable  at  a  fpecific  rate,  in 
proportion  to  the  true  value  of  each  article, 
which  value  has  been  adjufted  by  the  officer; 
with  the  importers  and  dealers.  The  valuation 
of  the  exports,  amounting  to  above  forty-eight 
millions,  has  been  afcertained  in  a  manner  nearly 

*  See  Appendix,  No,  3. 
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Umilar ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  prefumed,  that  how- 
ever undoubted  the  integrity  of  the  merchants 
may  be,  they  have  paid  ad  valorem  duties  be- 
yond the  tFue  eftimate  ;  and  certainly  the  total, 
which  already  much  exceeds  all  our  prior  calcu- 
lations, might  fairly  be  carried  to  above  one  hun- 
dred millions  fterling. 

If  it  fiiould  occur  to  any  Noble   Lord,   that 
the  apparent  balance  of  our  trade,  being  only 
one  million,  is  lefs  than  might  be  fuppofed,  I 
beg  leave  to  remark,  that  in  order  to  arrive   at 
the  true  balance,  we  muft  recoiled,  that  for  a 
great  part   of  the   imports  from  our  Eaft  and 
Weft  India  fettlements,  and  alfo  from  the  fifh- 
eries,    no  price   whatever  is   remitted   beyond 
what  is  neceflary  to  carry  forwards  and  to  main- 
tain  the  cultivation  and  fupply  of  thofe  fettle- 
ments and  fifheries.      A    great    addition    muft 
therefore   be  made  to    the  favourable   balance, 
which,  probably,  is   little  fliort  of  eight  or  ten 
millions.     Some  refpedtable  calculations  go  much 
higher.     It  is,  however,  fufficient  to  know  and 
to    be  convinced,   that  the   balance,    whether 
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more  or  lefs,  is  as  high  as  the  real  and  perma- 
nent interefts  of  our  commerce  will  bear.  i 

The  Britifh  manufadures  exported  in  1798^ 
and  which  make  a  part  of  the  gr6at  total  of 
ninety-five  millions,  amounted  to  no  lefs  a  fum 
than  36,600,000!.;*  being  6,477,000!.  higher 
than  the  average  export  of  our  manufadures  in 
the  four  laft  years  of  peace. 

It  may  not  be  immaterial  to  Iseep  in  view 
tliefe  general  outlines  of  that  commerce,  the 
unqualified  participation  of  which  we  are  of- 
fering to  Ireland.  I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
more  confined  difculfion  of  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 


The  annual  average  import  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland,  during  the  laft  four  years  of  peace, 
was  about  4,900,000!. ;  and  for  the  three  years 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1799,  it  was  above 
5,500,000!. ;  being  an  incrcafe  of  about  6oo,oooI. 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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Upon  our  intire  trade  with  Ireland,  the  annual 
balance  in  her  favour  is  above  two  millions  j  and 
upon  the  interchange  of  the  products  and  manu- 
fadures  of  the  two  countries,  the  balance  in  fa- 
vour of  Ireland  is  above  3,400,0001* 

And  here,  my  Lords,  allow  me  to  fpecify  the 
principal  articles  of  our  commerce  with  Ireland, 
and  to  examine  the  cauies  which  give,  to  her, 
apparent  advantages  of  great  extent,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  under  her  prefent  circumflances,  of 
little  avail. 

The  printed  flatements  Ihew,  that  tvvo-fifths 
of  the  average  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland,  for  the  laft  three  years,  confided  of  Eaft 
Indian,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  articles.  We 
fent  them  to  the  amount  of  1,468,000!.:  we 
gave  an  entire  drawback  of  the  duties ;  and  the 
revenue  annually  received  by  Ireland  on  this 
branch  of  our  trade  was  about  345,0001.  Britifli 
money.-|- 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  4  and  5. 
•^  See  Appendix,  No.  6. 
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The  remaining  three-fifths  of  the  Britifh  ex- 
ports to  Ireland  may  be  claffed  under  the 
heads  of  Britifh  manufaclures  and  products. 
The  total  average  A'alue  of  the  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  Ireland,  when  diftinguiflied  from  what 
comes  under  the  defcription  of  produdls,  was 
1,640,0001. ;  being  about  one-twentieth  of  our 
whole  export  of  manufactures.  The  principal 
article  is  that  of  woollens,  in  value  686,oool. ; 
about  one-twelfth  of  our  woollens  exported; 
The  other  articles  feparately  taken  are  of  fmall 
amount,  and  confift  of  cottons,  cotton-yarn, 
wrought-iron,  leather,  glafs,  earthen-ware,  kc. 

The  articles  of  Britifh  products  exported  to 
Ireland  are  effential  to  the  Irifh  manufadures, 
fuch  as  oak-bark,  coals,  bar-iron,  hops,  lead, 
and  fait.  The  moft  important  article  is  that  of 
coals.  Your  Lordfhips  fee,  that  we  annu- 
ally fend  to  Ireland  above  300,000  chaldrons, 
fubjed  to  a  duty  of  only  is.  2d.  per  chaldron  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  our  coafting  trade  pays 
5s.  9d. ;  and  that  the  duties  paid  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  England  amount  to  9s.  3d.  A 
revenue  of  6oo,oool.   is   raifed  i^i  this  kingdom 
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on  coals  :  Ireland,  however,  pays  no  more  than 
17,900!.  for  the  duties  on  all  that  we  fupply  to 
her  :  and  an  Irilh  duty  is  levied  in  Dublin  of 
IS.  pd.  per  ton,  with  the  exemption  only  of  fuch 
coals  as  may  be  ufed  to  promote  againft  us  the 
rival  manufactures  of  glafs  and  refined  fugar. 

Other  products,  fuch  as  allum,  bark,  bar- 
iron,  hops,  lead,  and  fait,  are  fubjecl  to  fimilar 
remarks ;  they  go  free  from  this  country,  and 
pay  confiderable  duties  in  Ireland. 

The  average  revenue  raifed  in  Ireland  on 
Britifli  products  and  manufactures  is  1 94,0001. — 
The  revenue  raifed  in  Great  Britain  on  Irifti 
products  and  manufactures  is  10,8501. 

I  fliall  nov/,  my  Lords,  proceed  to  examine 
how  far  the  fame  liberal  fyilem  prevails  ref- 
pecting  the  exports  from  Ireland  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  to  the  Britifh  fettlements. 

I  admit,  that  on  fome  articles  of  manufacture 
our  protecting  duties  are  nearly  prohibitory. 
But  I  venture  to  allert,  that  the  intire  abolition 
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of  all  thofe  duties  would,  in  the  prefent  relative 
circumftances  of  Ireland,  have  no  tffcd:  what- 
ever. If,  indeed,  the  two  kingdoms  were 
blended  in  their  legiflatures  and  interefts,  fo  as 
to  eftablifh,  between  the  oppofite  fides  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  the  fame  fort  of  connexion, 
intereft,  and  intercourfe,  which  now  fubfifts  be- 
tween the  oppoiite  banks  of  the  Humber  or 
the  Thames,  I  willingly  believe,  that  the  gradual 
extenfion  of  Englifh  capital,  and  the  gradual 
interchange  of  workmen,  would  transfer  to  Ire- 
land a  full  participation  not  only  in  the  woollen 
and  cotton  manufactures,  but  in  many  other 
branches  of  employment.  The  credit  and  ca- 
pital, which  are  now  pent  up  within  Great 
Britain,  would  then  defcend  like  water  to  a 
level,  and  diffufe  themfelves  equally  over  both 
kingdoms.  There  is  nothing  in  fuch  an  ope- 
ration, when  maturely  arranged  and  prepared, 
■u'hich  ought  not  to  fatisfy  thofe,  on  the  one 
liand,  who  dread  the  removal  of  their  wealth  to  ] 
a  country  where  taxes  are  comparatively  low ; 
or  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  afFed  to  dread 
an  increafed  taxation.  The  virtual  and  gradual 
equalizing  of  burdens,    as    v/ell  as  of  benefits. 
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IS  implied  in  all  thefe  ftatements,  and  would  be 
accompliflied  by  an  united,  wife,  and  provident 
legiflature,  without  any  fhock  to  the  interefts  of 
either  contra6ling  party. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  cannot  have  efcaped  your 
Lordfhips  obfervation,  that  the  duties  alluded  to 
are  on  articles  which  we  are  exporting  in  confi- 
derable  quantities  to  Ireland,  fuch  as  woollens, 

cottons,   and  leather    manufa<5lured. Let   it 

alfo  be  remarked,  that  our  woollens  are  fubje(fl  in 
Ireland,  on  a  fair  average  value  of  the  whole 
export,  to  about  5^  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and 
yet  the  Irifh  market  takes  our  woollens  to  the 
amount  of  6865O00I.  a-year. 

Ouir  cotton  goods  pay  a  duty  in  the  Irifli 
ports  of  9I.  1 8s.  fd.  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and 
yet  the  value  of  our  cottons  imported  into 
Ireland  is  about  70,000!.  a-year; 

But  the  inftance  of  leather  manufactured  and 
tanned  is  ftill  more  remarkable.  We  bring  the 
chief  raw  material  from  Ireland,  charged  there 
with  an   export   duty,  and   we  prepare  it  and 
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fend  it  back  to  Ireland,  to  the  annual  amount    * 
of  153,0001     It  is  fubje<a  to   an  import  duty 
paid  there,  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.^    il 
We  are,  neverthelefs,  able  to  enter  into  compe-» 
tition  with  Ireland  even  in  her  own   market, 
though    flie    poffefles    the    raw   material,    and  '-■ 
though  we  fupply  her  with  tanner's  bark  free  of 
all  duty. 

I  will  not  detain  your  Lordfhips  farther  in 
the  difcuffion  of  articles  which,  it  is  evident, 
would  not  be  fent  to  us  even  if  all  the  duties 
were  removed.  I  think  it  fufficient  to  have 
fliewn,  that  the  exiftence  of  thofe  duties  is  in 
cfFecl  no  exception  to  the  liberality  of  our 
general  fyftem. 

There  are,  however,  fome  produ£ls  and  mskt 
nufaclures  which  Ireland  is  able  to  fupply  to  a 
conliderable  extent. 

The  cattle  and  provifions,  furniflied  annually 
by  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  amount  to  no  lei 
a  fum  than  two  millions  fterling  annually.     A 
duty  too,  producing  about  30,0001.  is  charged  in 


Ireland  on  that  whole  export ;  and  yet  we  pra» 
hibit  in  time  of  peace  the  admiflion  of  provifions 
from  other  countries,  and  do  not  even  permit 
the  United  States  of  America  to  fend  provifions 
to  our  iflands  and  fifheries.  I  do  not  wifh,  at 
prefent,  to  examine  the  policy  of  thefe  exclufivc 
encouragements,  nor  whether  it  may  be  a  de- 
triment to  our  own  agriculture  to  import  Irifli 
provifions  duty  free.  The  quantity  purchafed 
by  us  is  apparently  large,  and  fuch  as  at  firft 
fight  might  feem  difficult  to  be  replaced,  if  ever 
the  channel  of  fupply  fhould  be  fuddenly 
checked.  But  when  it  is  confidered  in  the 
fcale  of  our  general  confumption,  its  import- 
ance is  much  diminifhed.  I  find,  for  infl:ance, 
that  all  the  beef  which  we  take  from  Ire- 
land, including  what  is  furnifhed  for  our  fleets, 
is  lefs  than  one- third  of  what  is  annually  fold  in 
Smithfield.f 

The  only  other  article  of  Irifh  produds,  im- 
ported by  us  to  any  confiderable  amount,  is  that 
of  oats,  which  may  be  dated  at  200,000!.  fter- 
ling. 

See  Appendix,  No.  7. 
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I  now  come,  my  Lords,  to  the  exported  ma- 
nufactures of  Ireland,  which  are  nearly  com- 
prized in  the  fingle  article  of  linen.  I  am  con- 
tent to  take  the  valuation  as  it  is  given  in  the 
papers  before  us  (is.  ^d,  per  yard,)  though  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  below  the  true  average  price.  It 
appears,  then,  by  the  accounts  on  your  table, 
that,  in  the  laft  three  years,  the  annual  import 
of  Irifh  linens  (being  thirty-feven  millions  of 
yards)  amounted  to  2,6oo,oool.  to  which  may 
be  added  linen-yarn,  the  valuation  of  which 
was  243,000!. 

If  any  of  your  Lordfliips  happen  to  be  in 
pofTeffion  of  the  accounts  of  the  Iriih  Cuflom- 
houfe,  you  will  find  that  the  annual  export  of 
Irifti  linens,  to  all  the  world,  is  there  ftated  at 
about  forty  millions  of  yards,  and  that  feven- 
cighths  of  the  whole,  or  thirty-five  millions,  are 
taken  by  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.f — 
Such  is  the  quantity  and  proportion  imported 
for  Britifh  confumption,  free  of  duty,  and  under 
favour  of  a  proteding  duty  equal  to  25  per  cent, 
inipofed  on  the  linen  of  all  other  countries  !-** 

I  See  Appendix,  No.  8. 
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and  whatever  part  of  that  quantity  is  not  con- 
fumed  in  England,  is  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries by  the  aid  of  Britiih  credit  and  of  a  Britifli 
bounty. 

How  far  this  fyflem  may  be  beneficial  to  Eng- 
land ;  whether  the  duties  on  linens  from  the 
continent,  with  a  total  exemption  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  have  tended  to  increafe  the  reftraints 
in  foreign  countries  upon  our  manufactures ;  and 
whether,  if  the  Ruffian  and  German  linens  were 
lefs  difcouraged  by  us,  a  larger  demand  for  our 
woollens  and  cottons  would  not  take  place  in 
return ;  are  queftions  of  great  moment,  which  I 
am  not  now  folicitous  to  difcufs.  The  bene- 
p  ficial  effects  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  with  refpecl  to 
Ireland  at  leaft,  are  not  equivocal,  and  may  be 
ftraced  in  the  printed  Report  of  the  late  Board 
of  Trade  in  1780.  It  appears,  in  that  Report, 
that  the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland  have 
been  gradually  raifed  to  their  prefent  flourifliing 
flate,  and  are  ftill  rifmg  in  profpcrity,  folely  by 
the  operation  and  effe<5t  of  Britifli  care  and  en- 
couragement. The  import  into  Great  Britain, 
m  1743,  when  the  prefent  fyilem  commenced. 
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was6,4iS,oooyardsj  in  1773,  it  was  17,876,000 
yards  j  in  1783,  21,000,000  yards  j  and  in  1798, 
37,000,000  yards. 

The  export,  with  bounty,  in  1743,  was  40,900 
prdsj  in  1773,  2,832,000  yards  j  and  in  1798, 
6,400,000  yards. 

The  foreign  linens,  in  1743,  were  three- 
fourths  of  our  whole  import  j  at  prefent,  they 
are  only  one-fourth. 

But  here,  my  Lords,  I  think  it  juft  and  necef- 
fary  to  remark,  that  by  our  adual  fyftem  we  are 
fubjeding  ourfelves  to  one  of  two  difadvantages ; 
cither  to  an  increafe  of  price  equal  to  about  25 
per  cent,  on  the  value,  which  falls  on  the  con- 
fumer ;  or,  to  a  proportionate  lofs  of  revenue  : 
— and  that  the  amount  (being  25  per  cent,  on 
2,6oo,oool.)  is  in  either  cafe  650,000!. 

For,  a  moment's  reflection  will  Ihew,  that 
if  the  foreign  linens,  charged  as  they  are  with  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  can  come  into  compe- 
tition with  the  Irifh,  which  are  duty  free,  thofe 
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fame  foreign  manufactures  would  foon  be  able  to 
fupply  all  our  demand,  and  might  be  confumed 
at  25  per  cent,  below  the  prefent  price,  if  they 
were  relieved  from  duty  as  the  Irilh  are.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Irifli  linens,  if  fubjeded  to  the 
foreign  duties,  muft  either  be  furnifhed  by  Ire- 
land at  25  per  cent,  below  their  prefent  price,  or 
be  driven  out  of  the  market.  In  this  latter  cafe, 
too,  an  addition  of  650,0001.  would  be  made  to 
our  revenue  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  the  encouragement 
which  fuch  a  change  might  give  to  our  home- 
made linens  fiiould  occafion  a  decreafe  in  the  ge- 
neral import. 

Such  are  the  effeds  of  our  liberality  towards 
Ireland  in  this  important  manufacture,  which 
conftitutes  in  value  nearly  one-half  of  the  Irifh 
exports  to  all  the  world.  And  there  now  lies  on 
that  table  a  Bill,  which  we  are  paffing,  to  conti- 
nue our  bounties  on  Irilh  linens.  And  yet,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  following  phrafes  were 
gravely  addreffed,  by  an  eminent  pcrfon,  to  the 
county  of  Louth. 
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"  In  truth,  I  fee  much  danger,  and  a  pro- 
"  bable  decreafe  of  our  trade  and  manufadures, 
*'  from  the  meafure  of  a  Legiflative  Union,  and 
*'  I  cannot  conceive  any  advantage  to  them 
«•  from  it." 

•*  If  the  linen  manufacture  refls  at  all  on 
'*  any  compadb,  that  compact  was  made  with 
**  the  Irifli  Parliament,  the  extinclion  of  which 
*'  takes  away  a  fecurity  we  had  found  adequate, 
"  and  leaves  it  without  the  prote<5lion  of  its 
*'  natural  guardians,  whoj  by  their  vigilance, 
*'  their  regulations,  and  their  bounties,  have 
*'  more  than  doubled  its  exports  within  a  few 
"  years.  As  an  Irifhman,  then,  I  (hould  oppofe 
"  the  meafure." 

I  know  nothing  of  the  compact  here  alluded 
to;  and  I  am  unable  to  annex  fenfe  to  the 
word  "  extinction,"  as  applied  to  the  projected 
Union  of  the  two  legiflatures.  But  I  perfectly 
underftand,  and  know,  that  the  annual  importa- 
tion of  Irifli  linens,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
three  millions  fterling,  is  a  fort  of  monopoly 
given  to  Ireland  in  the  Britifh  market ;  and  that 
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tlie  exiflence  and  continuance  of  that  monolopy 
do  not  depend  on  the  vigilance,  regulations,  and 
bounties,  of  the  Irifli  Parliament,  but  on  our 
liberality,  our  regulations,  and  our  bounties ;  and 
are  intirely  fubjed  to  the  gratuitous  favour, 
good  will,  and  difpenfations  of  the  Britifh  Par 
liamentP 

a  will  alfo  be  obvious,  to  the  mofl  fuperficial 
oibferver,  that  if  Ireland  has  obtained  and  en- 
joyed thefe  advantages,  through  the  indulgence 
of  the  Britifh  fcperate  legiflature,  in  defpite  of 
any  fpirit  of  rivalfhip  or  jealoufy,  (he  will  be 
more  likely  to  increafe  than  to  forfeit  them, 
when  fhe  fhall  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  <he 
fame  kingdom,  and  when  Irifh  reprefentatives 
fhall  form  a  proportion  of  the  united  Parlia- 
ment, 

In  addition  to  the  indulgences  which  I  have 
defcribed,  we  have  given  to  Ireland  many  pri- 
vileges for  the  encouragement  of  her  fifheries. 
We  have  alfo  relaxed  the  whole  fyftem  of  our 
navigation  laws,  and  permit  the  produce  of  our 
colonies  to  be  imported  to  us  through    the  Iri(h 
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ports.  I  do  not  lay  much  [irtd  on  the  pr(j- 
bable  benefits  of  thefe  eoncefiions.  They  were 
indeed  folicited  as  of  great  importance.  But 
Ireland,  neverthelefs,  continues  to  be  fupplied 
through  Great  Britain  not  only  with  fifli,  to  the 
amount  of  113,000!.  annually;  fhe  alfo  receives 
rum,  fugars,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  circuitoufly 
(and  with  all  the  expence  of  landing,  ware- 
houfing,  refhipping,  commiflion,  &c.)  to  the 
annual  amount  of  more  than  500,0001.  at  the 
fame  time  that  her  dired  importation  of  thefe 
articles  is  valued  at  not  more  than  i40,©ool.  a 
vear.  Nor  will  Ihe  ever  be  able  to  avail  herfelf 
of  our  concefTions,  without  the  aid  of  Britifh 
capital  and  confidence,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  Union.  Hitherto  there  hardly  exifts 
an  inllance  of  any  confiderable  Britilh  Houfe 
enoajjed  in  Ireland  in  IriCh  Partneifhip. 

The  general  rcfults  are,  that  of  the  whole 
amount  of  Irifh  exports  to  all  the  world,  about 
eiirht-ninths   are  fent   to    Great   Britain   and   to 
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l^ritift  dcpendenclti  ;  •  thu  of  the  eftpoiu  from 
Irebnd  to  Gxtu  l^tuia  ^moum'mf/^  \u  iitiu^c  uj 
5/>oo/3ool,  licarly  tfic  whole  is  r^c^rived  {f^  c^r 
porw  frc«  of  duty,  but  b  futyjie^  to  export  dfji- 
titi  in  Jreiami,  and  contiibutp«  tb^re  to  W  local 
fitvenu^e  ;»$  a  charge  iiitpoted  on  our  oonium^- 
tion.  O/J  tlie  other  hand,  that  wliat  wc  fcod  to 
Ireland  i^  ab<;ut  a  tei^th  onl/  of  our  whole  ei> 
port  J  that  about  two-fifths  oi  what  is  fo  itui  to 
Ireland,  conUii  pf  foreign  *rtide«  €acix>rted  free 
of  duty.  That  though  tlie  inUrc  traU  cf  IreUn4 
with  this  country  i$  about  one^inth  of  our 
wboI«  commerce,  the  revenue  received  upon  it, 
inftead  of  being  one-ninth  of  oar  cuftoms,  is  lefs 
tiian  the  140th  part.  For  ?;(fample,  |  that  Ireland 
pays  only  47,500!,  in  dyti^k  of  cnftoms  upon 
the  whole  of  her  trade  with  us,  at  the  lame  tim« 
that  we  arc  rcceiviag  from  oiher  nations  in 
cuftoms  6,tJ50,cocI,  aftd  even  from  that  fmall 
amount  of  47,5coL  we  pay  on  the  average 
*bout  35,oo<il.  a-ycar  in  bounties  on  Infh 
{inezi;. 


vet  A]>peft<ij/.,  N«.  9.  f   S««  Apper.'iix,  No.  3. 
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But  it  is  not  merely    that   the  imports  fror?j 
Ireland  are  free  of  duty  here.     What  we  export 
to  Ireland   is  highly  charged  by  her.     She  ac- 
cordingly raifed  annually  on  her  trade  with  Great 
Britain  and    the    Britilh    dependences,    by   the 
average  of  the  laft  three  years,  a  revenue   of 
622,000!.*   of    which     fum     194,000!,     were 
levied  on  Englifh  produ(Sls    and   manufafl-ures. 
The  duties  which  Ihe  levies    annually  on  her 
whole  trade    with  all  other  parts  qimpunt    to 
about  209,000!. 

And  yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  encourage- 
ments, Ireland,  with  a  population  equal  per- 
haps to  one-third  of  the  Britifh  population,  has 
a  trade  equal  to  not  more  than  one-ninth  of  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain. 

And,  laftly,  that  the  fmall  and  difproportion- 
ate  commerce  which  (he  poffefles  is  almof| 
entirely  dependant  on  Britifh  generofity,  ^nd 
©n  laws  made  in  Great  Britain. 


*  See  Appendi)^,  No,  6, 
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My  Lords,  there  is  a  well  known  line, 

IJlhac  CQTiimemorath 
Qjiafi  exprebratlo  eji  imriemuris  benifich 

I  mention  it  merely  to  deprecate  and  dlfclairu 
the  application  of  it.  The  ftatement  which  \ 
this  day  fubmit  to  your  Lordfhips  is  not  giveri 
grudgingly,  no  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying 
either  reproach  or  menace.  It  is  my  fmcere 
wifti  neither  to  irritate  nor  to  alarm  ;  but  tp 
conciliate,   ai:}d,  if  poflible,  to    convince. 

It  would  be  idle  to  imagine,  that  in  a  BritiHi 
Parliament,  this  great  queftion  can  be  debated 
,  with  flattery,  and  complaifance,  and  referves,  and 
no  Irifh  interefts  only.  The  people  of  Ireland 
ought  not  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  that  nume- 
rous and  eflfential  benefits  are  conferred  on  them 
without  reciprocity ;  but  that  thofe  benefits, 
"without  Union,  remain  liable,  on  any  eventual 
difagreement,  to  a  fudden  explofion,  with  the 
utter  ruin  of  all  the  Irifh  interefls  dependant  on 
trade  and  manufadlures. 
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I  have  not   hefitated  to  difplay  thefe  truths  to 
our  own  manufaaurers  and  merchants  ;  becaufe 
I  know  it  to  be  their  wifh,  as  it  always   has 
been  mine,  to  extend  to  Ireland,  even  without 
Union,   every  accefllon  of  profperity  that  can  be 
made  compatible  with  our  own  well  being  and 
Tecurity.     If  indeed  it  fhould  ever  appear,  that 
Ireland  were  feeking   ftrength  at    our  expence, 
in  order  to  make  that  ftrength  operate  to  the 
weakening  of  the  Britidi  empire,  then  and  then 
only,  would   the   manufadurers   and  merchants 
objeft  loudly  to  the  fyftem  of  gratuitous  concef- 
fions  ;  and  then,  and  only  then,  would  I  join  my 
Voice  to  their§- 

And  furcly  it  cannot  be  either  unfriendly  or 
ungenerous  to  point  out  to  the  party  obliged,  the 
means  cf  giving  both  permanency  and  efFe£l  to 
the  benefits  which  are  conferred.  Can  the  fu- 
perior  country  be  expected  to  enrich,  beyond 
certain  limits,  the  inferior,  without  having  fome 
fecurity  that  the  wealth,  and  ftrength,  and  re- 
fources  of  the  one  may  be  confidered  as  the 
wealth,   ftrength,   and   refources    of  the  other. 
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Or  is  it  to  be  expe£led  that  capitals  and  commer- 
cial credit  fhall  be  transferred  to  a  country 
ftruggling  under  an  anomalous,  incompetent, 
and  difturbed  government,  and  maintaining  a 
claim  of  right  to  adopt  at  any  time  adverfe  con- 
nexions and  intercfts  ?  Nothing  lefs  than  Union 
can  fatisfy  thefe  queflions.  We  cannot  reft:  on 
the  flimfy  and  undefined  proteftation  fo  often 
repeated,  and  fo  imperfedly  realized,  that  "  the 
"  afFedlions  of  Ireland  are  unalienable,  and 
"  that  both  kingdoms  (hall  fland  and  fall  togc- 
"  ther."  Let  the  Union  take  place,  and  all 
commercial  diftinftions,  and  all  political  jealou- 
lies  will  be  annihilated ;  for  there  can  be  no 
competition  between  two  parts  of  the  fame 
kingdom,  having  incorporated  Interefts  directed 
by  one  legiflature. 

Thefe  reafonings  are  not  new;  in  the  dif- 
cuffions  between  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  Com- 
miflioners,  under  Charles  II.*  it  was  admitted 
by  the  Scots,    that,    without   Union,  they  could 

*  See  the  Report  lately  printed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  the 
State  Papers  which  are  annexed  to  it,  No,   36  and  No,   43, 
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h?.ve  h&  pretenfions  ^o  commercial  privilege; 
biyond  what  might  be  given  to  any  alien 
poveer ;  and  that  all  indulgences  enjoyed  whilft 
the  tv^^o  nations  remained  feperate,  muft  in 
their  nature,  be  fubjed  to  English  controul  anc^ 
to  Englifh  laws.  And  it  was  then  alfo  parti- 
cularly {lated,  that  if  Ireland  poffefTed  any  ad- 
vantages in  the  Englifh  trade,  they  depended 
folely  DVi  her  being  bound  by  Englilh  laws  ;  or 
by  laws  made  in  Ireland,  but  originating  in  the 
the  Englifli  privy  Council. 

What  then,  my  Lords,  arc  the  multiplied  and 
ineftimable  benefits  which  our  Addrefs  and  Pro- 
pofitions  hold  out  to  Ireland  ? — The  preferva- 
tion  of  her  a£lual  a'dvantages,  the  cxteufion  of 
capitals,  the  increafed  employment  of  her  peo- 
ple with  the  confequent  cultiv-atioii  and  foften- 
ing  of  their  minds  and  manners ;  arid,  above 
all,  the  iutrodudion  of  a  middle  clafs,  one  of 
the  great  wants  of  Ireland,  and  the  moft  im- 
portant link  of  fecurlry  between  the  highefl  and 
loweft  orders.— Still  leaving  to  her  the  fame 
conftituiion,    the  f^.me  liberties,    the  fame  lawsy 


I 
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afid   the     fame    privileges,     that    fli?  enjoys  a 
prefent. 

We  do  not,    however,    propofe   this   mcaRire 
as     calculated    at   once   to   difpel   the   cloud   of 
foreign  war  and   domeftic    treafons,     which  has 
fo   long    darkened     the   Irifh   atmofphere.     Un- 
doubtedly the   Union  of  the  two  countries  might 
tend  to  corred  the  peflilential  exhalations  wni'ch 
prevail.     But  that  effect  would  be  gradual,  and 
perhaps   flow,     I  look  rather   to  the  cfFeA  which 
would  be  produced  on  a  return  of  peace.     Ire- 
land Would  then  be   governed  as  the  reft  of  the 
Britifh  Empire  is    governed ;     a    new   order  of 
things     would     take  place  j     and  the  manners, 
principles,    and  opinions,     of    the    two  Iflands 
would  at  laft  be  affimilated.     Can  it,  my  Lords, 
be  offenfive  to  add,    that  Ireland  ought  to  feel 
an     honourable     pride  in    being   invited  to  an. 
Union  with  all  thofe  bleffings  of  Indudry,^ order, 
and   law,    which   have   rendered    Great  Britain 
the  Glory  and  bulwark  of  civil  fociety,  and  have 
fecured  to   her  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
World* 


il 
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And  here  I  fhall  clofe ;  trufting  that  with 
fairnefs  and  moderation  I  have  urged  what  oc- 
curs to  me,  in  fupport  of  a  meafure  which,  in 
the  emphatical  words  of  the  King's  meflage, 
*'  may  bed  tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate  a 
*'  a  connexion  eflential  for  the  common  fecurity 
"  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  and  to  augment  an4 
♦'  confolidate  the  ftrength,  power,  and  refourceSj 
^'  of  theBritilh  Empire.'* 

We  know  that  this  meafure  is  dreaded  by  the 
revolutionifls  of  the  day:  we  have  feen  that  the 
ieparation  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  the  firft  ob- 
je6l  of  the  unprincipled  and  implacable  natiort 
w  hich  is  making  a  wild  and  cruel  war  on  the 
liberties  of  mankind. — The  feperation  alfo  of 
Scotland  from  England  wa§  in  like  manner 
fought  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  conteii. — ^ 
"  We  rejoice  (faid  the  Society  of  United  Irifh- 
*•'  men  in  Dublin  to  their  Delegates  in  Scotland, 
"  in  1792)  that  the  Scots  do  not  confider  theni- 
"  felves  as  merged  and  melted  down  into  ano. 
"  ther   country,  and  that  in  the    great  queftioi:, 
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"  to  which  our   addrefs   alludes,   they  are  dill 
«  Scotland." 

The  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Nine,  affem- 
bled  in  Dublin  on  the  9th  April,  1 795,  exprefled 
themfelves  in  the  fame  fpirit,  by  a  refolution, 
"  coUedively  and  individually  to  refill:  even  their 
"  own  emancipation,  if  made  to  depend  on  the 
"  fatal  meafure  of  Union  with  the  Siller  king- 
**  dom." 

My  Lords  ! 

In  this  awful  period  of  crimes  and  calami- 
ties, amidfl  the  fubverfion  of  dates  and  empires, 
and  wben  the  whole  fyftem  of  human  affairs 
feems  to  be  convulfed  and  endangered,  the 
great  and  glorious  fabric  of  Britifh  liberty  Hands 
unmoved  and  unlhaken.  We  offer  to  Ireland 
the  full  participation  of  our  happinefs  and  fecu- 
rity. — And  unkfs  Providence  fhall  have  with- 
drawn from  her  all  mercy  and  protediug  influ- 
ence ;  ijnlefs  the  difpenfations  are  to  be  fuch  af; 


*  Report  of  Committee  of  Secrecy,  p. 
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io  rfumber  Her  among  the  wrecks  of  nation^, 
fhe  will  gladly  and  gratefully  receive  our  offer, 
and  will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.—* 

There  remains  one  point,  my  Lords,  on  which 
before  I  fit  down,  I  mud  fay  a  few  words.-^ 
Some  of  the  Noble  Lords  who  feemed  to  oppofe 
the  meafure  of  Union,  have  been  pleafed  to 
talk  much,  though  fomewhat  indefinitely,  re- 
fpe6ling  what  is  moft  iitiproperly  termed.  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.  I  am  not  difpofed  to  fol- 
low them  into  the  entanglements  of  a  difcufiion 
fri  which  I  fee  no  poffible  good,  and  much  pofli- 
ble  mifchief. — Nor  is  fuch  difcuffion  now  ne- 
ccfTaty.  Our  Fifth  and  Eight  Refolutions  are 
clear  and  intelligible,  and  do  not  feem  either  to 
require  or  to  admit  any  amendment. — It  has 
long  been  my  opinion,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  indulgences,  whether  more  or  lefs  limited, 
to  the  Catholics  in  England  ;  the  meafure  of 
thofe' indulgences  ought  to  guide  our  difcretion 
vrith  rcfpeft  to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  futh  a  rule  is  befl  calculated 
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for  the  fecurlty  happlnefs,  and  true  interefts,  of 
both  perfuafions.  I  fmcerely  lamented  the  ab- 
rupt and  wide  departure  from  that  rule  in  1793. 
But  I  will  not  look  with  an  unavailing  regret 
to  what  mufl  now  be  confidered  as  irrevocable. 
And  I  rejoice  that  our  future  adherence  to  that 
rule  muft  be  one  of  the  many  important  confe- 
quences  of  a  Legiflative  Union. 


APPENDIX, 


No.  I. 

1  HE  Report  made  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  Com- 
jnons  in  1703,  by  the  Committee  on  the  State  of 
the  Nation,  concluded  with  a  refolution  that 
Her  Majefty  be  moved.  "  that  through  her  fa. 
»*  vourable  interpofition  her  fubjcds  of  this  king- 
s' dom  may  be  relieved  from  the  Calamities  they 
*'  now  lie  under,  by  a  full  enjoyment  of  their 
"  Conftitution,  or  by  a  more  firm  Union  with 
"  England/'  This  jreprefentation  was  voted  by 
the  Houfe. 

The  Addreis   of  the  Irifli  Houfe  of  Lords,   ift 

Oftober,    1703,    concluded    thus.  "  As  we  are 

*'  fenfible  that  our  prefervation   is  owing  to  our 

*'  being    united   to  the  Crown   of  England,  fo 

"  we  are  convinced  it  would  tend  to  our  farther 

*'  fecurity  and  happinefs,    to  have  a  more  com- 

*'  prehenfive  and    intire  Union  wiih  that  kine- 
''  dom."  ^ 


Tljc  anfwers  returned  were  in  general  terms, 
and  not  encouraging. 

On  the  4th  March,  1704,  the  Speaker,  in 
prefenting  the  Bills,  referred  pointedly  to  tlie 
reprefentation  above-mentioned,  as  having  had 
the  unaaimous  voice  and  confent  of  a  full 
Houfe,  and  prayed  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  fup- 
port  to  c^rry  it  into  execution,. 

On  the  9th,  July,    1707,    the  Irifh  Comma;>3, 
in  their  Addrefs  to  the  Queen,    entreated  Her 
"  to  add    greater    luflre    and   flrength   to  the< 
"  Crown,  by  a  yet  more  comprehenfive  Union,** 

The  Addrefs  of  the  Iriih  Hsufe  of  Lords  on 
the  15th  July,  1707,  was  exprefled  in  term? 
ftill  ftronger  in  favour  of  an  Union. 


No.  2. 

ExtraSI  from  the  Earl  of  CarliJIe's  Anfwer  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  lytb 
/ipril,  1782. 

"  I  requefl:  you  to  offer  to  that  Houfe, 

•'  where  you  fo  worthily  prelide,  my  moft  fin- 

"  cere  thanks  for  this  mark  of  national  appro- 

*'  bation.      It  is    with   cordial  pleafure  that  I 

"  fhall  ever  refleA  on  the  fortunate  combination 

*'  of  circumftances,    if  by   them  I  have  been 

"  enabled   to    encourage    the   commercial  in- 

*'  terefts  of  the  kingdom,  to  promote  the  great 

"  improvements  of  this  metropolis,  to  give  a 

**  new  fpring  to  public  credit,  to  fee  the  liberty 

"  of  the  fubjed  fecured  by  law,  to  add  weight 

"  and  dignity  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 

.  •'  conciliate  to  His  Majefly's  government,  every 

'■*'  perfuafion  and  defcription  of  men,  and  finally 

"  to    mature    the    means   of  uniting  a  loyal 

''  people  in  general  harmony  and  happinefs.'* 
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"iulie  Year  ending  the  5thorjanuary, 
edand  e::ported,  with  the  Amount  of 
!xportcd  ;  together  with  the  Amount 
Cafes  diflinguifliing  Ireland, 


hnpotts 
I  other 


S87 


/ue    of 


£ 

41.607,835 


46,963,230 


Tot.l. 


exported. 


V. 
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Value  of  ail    I  1  ;  Grofs  Revenue 

ether  Articles    Total  Falue  of  Tital  Value  of      of  Cuftoms 

of  Foic-ign     .  Foreign  /Her-  Britifh  and  Ft-      colleSled  oh 

Merchandiz.e   '■  chandize   ex-  'reign  Me r char,-    Imports   and 

exported,         per -id,  wze  exp:rted,    j       Exports. 


I        ■         £ 
1,412,504   i    1,412,504 

i   li, '87,313     !   i2,975>385 


4,262,805 


47>54i 
<f,857,293 


*   i3»S9S,827     i    14,387,889       48,ooo,o5(r  6,8951,835    ( 


NoTE- 


ecedingthe  5th  of  January  i799> 


No.  J. 

.^M  ACCOUN'T  of  ihc  Toul  liue  Value  of  the  [mpom  inio  and  Eiporis.fioniCsi*T  Brit.ms,  intticYcircinliiigilie  5iliof  Jtnuirj-, 
1 7Q9,  diftinguiihing  the  Woellcn  ind  Coiioii  Mjnuf.aurt.  and ihc  Itift  and  Foreign  L'tncni  impotitd  and  tspoMcJ,  wlih  ilie  Amouni  of 
:.  Dulicj  colltacd  on  ihc  Linens  iniporlcd,  and  llic  Bounlics  and  Drawback  paid  on  iht  Linttli  oipotlcd;  logclhrr  uuh  ihe  Amount 
[he  Gross  Revenue  of  Cuilomi  colL-aed  on  Impoiij  and  Eipom  in  the  above  Year,  and  in  all  Cafes  diftingulDiing  Ireland. 
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Note— The  Bounty  p;iid  on  Ikish  Linens  exported,  on  the  Average  of  the  Four  Years  preceding  the  51I1  of  J.iniury  1799, 

amounted  to  34,700!. 
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ANNUAL  AVERAGE  of  the  Three  Years 
preceding  the  5th  of  January,  1799,  of  the 
true  Value  of  the  Products  and  Manufactures 
of  Ireland  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain :  And  alfo,  of  the  Products  and  Manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain  exported  to  Ire- 
land for  the  fame  Period,  with  the  Balance 
in  favour  of  Ireland. 


Value  of  the  Produtts 
and  Manutadluies  of 
Ireland  imported  into 
Great  Britain. 


5,510,825 


Value  of  the  Produdls 
and  Manufaiftures  of 
Great  Britain  export- 
ed to  Ireland. 


£■ 

2,087,672 


Excefs  of  Balance  in 
favour  of  Ireland. 


£■ 

.3.425. '53 


No.  5. 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE  of  the  Three  Years 
preceding  the  5th  of  January,  1799,  of  the 
true  Value  of  the  Irish  Products  and  Manu- 
factures, and  of  the  Foreign  Merchandize, 
annually  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland  ;  likewife  of  British  Pro- 
duQs  and  Manufactures,  and  of  Foreign  Mer- 
chandize, exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland,  for  the  fame  Period,  with  the  Ba- 
lance in  Favour  of  Ireland. 


Total   Value   of  Im- 
ports into  Great  Bri- 
tain from  Ireland. 

lotal    Value  of   Ex- 
ports from  GreatBti- 
tain  to  Ireland. 

Excefs  or  Balance  in 
Favour  of  Ireland. 

£■ 

5,612,689 

£■ 

3.555>84,? 

2, 056, §44 

.'AVERAGE  ANNUAL  AMOU] 
colleded  in  Ireland,  on  the  I 
America,  and  all  other  Parts,  < 
cipal  Articles  in  the  Year  endi 


Duties  colle6:ed  on  Goods  Imported: 
exported  to  the  States  of  Ameri 


Species  of  Goods. 


Ar 


Inwards. 


Tobacco 

Other  Articles 


Outwards. 
Sundry  Articles  amounting    ;. 


3892 
121 

401. 


Total  Inwards  &:  Outwards,!  798  402.^ 
T)>no  ...  I  -jg-jloni. 
Ditto         .         .         .      .  1 79''(i72f 

Annual  medium  in  Irifli  Aloncy  426 

Ditto  in  B;itilh. Money      ,  .':.?.^' 


.'AVKKAGE  ANNUAL  AMOUNT  in  th  Three  Years  preceding  the  25th  of  March,  1798,  of  the  Duties 
colledted  in  Ireland,  on  the  ExpoRTsfrom  and  Imports  into  that  Country,  to  and  from  the  States  of 
America,  and  all  other  Parts,  other  th;n  Great  Britain  and  her  Dependences,  diflinguilhing  the  pria- 
cipal  Articles  in  the  Year  ending  Mardi,  1798. 


Duties  collected  on  Goods  Imported  from  and 
exported  to  the  Slates  of  Ainerica. 


Tobacco 
Other  Article 


Outwards. 
Sundry  Articles  amounting    . 


Total  laivards  &  Oiilw3rds.I,-l)S 
Ditto  .  .  .  i--g 
Ditto         .        .        .      .  179' 

Annual  medium  in  Irift  Money 

r'ittoinB.iilliiMunLV      .     . 


Amount  of 

Duty. 


929    19 


40:87  o  9I 
002+3  13  6j 
jitg     1 3     4 


Duties  colleded  on  Good 
exported  to  all  other 

Foreig 

ted  from  -and 
n  Parts. 

Total  Duties  of  Cuftoms 
colleaed     in     Ireland, 
and  the  Trade  with  all 

Specici  of  Goods. 

Amount  of 
Duty. 

Britain  and  the  Biitilh 
Colonies. 

Inwards. 

£■     =■   ■i- 

sugar,  Mufcov. 
Herrings 
«lt 

Wine,  Port      . 
Spanifh 
Wood,  Deals    . 
Other  Articles  . 
6  per  Cent. 

S26^    4    7 
4042     5    0 
93"3"3    * 
3408a    6    8 
4504    8    6 
3466     5    2 

1080    0    c 

.  Total        . 
Outwards. 

73780  14    0 

Butler      . 
Olhtr  Allicles 

31  JO  0  0 
266  I  J     c 

3.i8  7     ■     0 

7;-57  15   r 

td,774    0     t 
508219     4    5 

,53720    8    S 

tG05?3     2     0 

£.226327     6     i 
(f.2n!ini7  10     1" 

k 


AVERAGE- ANNUAL  AMOUNT,  in  the  Three  Years  preceding  the  15th  March,  179S,  of  the  Duties  of  Cultoms  collected  in  Ireland  in  her  Commercial  Intercourfe  with  Great  Biitain  and  the  British  Colonies,  dif- 
tingiiilliing  the  Siiblidies  on  Goods  exported  from  the  Duties  colleifled  on  Foreign  Merchandize  imported:  Alfo,  di(iingui(hing  Duties  on  Goods  the  Produce  or  Manufailure  of  Grea!  Britain,  from  the  Duties  on  Foreign 
Merchandize  imporled  through  the  Medium  of  Great  Britain  :  Likewife  the  Total  Amount  of  the  Duties  of  Cuftoms  otiali  the  otlier  Branches  of  the  Trade  of  Ireland. 


Duties  collected  an  Britifli  Manufadures  imported  into 
Itciand. 


Coals   .... 

into  Dublin 

/-Phin&coiour'd' 


I  ^  Mulli 


-  colour' 
Mullin,  wh.te 


L 

Draperv,  ne 

old 

r.anhcn  War 
Glafs  Bottles  .  .  .  .0 
-Cafe 


o     4     SI    perb.^rr- 
o     o     ot) 
o     I     gilP"'""- 
r   II     o     per  cent. -i 
III     o      percent.  1 

^iiid  7  A  per  yard  I 
3  13  per  yard  ' 
III      o      per  cent,  r 

and    7i'5  per  yard 
III     o      percent,  f 

and    7i',   peryardj 
)     o     2t  ■  per  yard ) 
)     o     7i    peryardj 
per  cent. 


rs  Bottles  ...  ,0     on       per  doz. } 

-Csfes '  o     4    2i    each        [■ 

-Plates  S:  VVare  1 1    1 1     o     per  cent.  J 


Herrings 1  o 

Hops '  1 

Hollcry,  Cntr.  Stocks  1 1    l 
Iron  and  Hardware  .ii   i 

Salt,  rock '  , 

■ white 

Si.!;ar,  loaf 
Other  srlicl 
(.  per  Cent. 


2 A  perbarr. 


2     o      perbiifh. 
17   II      percent. 


11,914  la 
23,389    7 


29,430    8  1 1 

3,463  18  8 

3,011     8  5 

4.139  1 8  6J 

-7.^55    5  o 

3. "'4    9  5 

5,576    7  5 

21,433     9  6' 

11,401     6  o 
18,321  11  .  3I 

."■^55    7  i| 

6,300    o  o 


ollcftcd  en  irilTi  Prcduas  and  ManufaQures 
expcrttd  to  Great  Britain. 


Bullocks  and  Co 
Butter 


Hides, 
Poik 
Tallow  . 


,  calf  .  . 
linen  . 
iriiclcs 


8;h  March,  s  79S  ]  233,549 


Total  in  the  Year  t 

'■''"° 1796  ' 


Annu.il  Medium  in  Irifti  Money    1210,404 

Diiio in  Eriiilli  Money '  ,„,  ,,„ 


033  each 
1    6  percei 


01  6  per  barr, 
01  6  per  cwl, 
500  per  cent, 
5   o    operizo/i. 


Duties  colleflcd  on  Foreign  Mer- 
chandi7,e,  imported  thn;i;gh  the 
Medium  of  Great  Britain. 


£■         s. 
4.3?5    3 

4.947  '7  ., 

18,472  14  7 1  Silk: 

1,019   t9  ol:Iroij 


Groceries,  Peppe 
Sug.r 


rtt 


674   15      7,  Spirits,  Brandyl 


10,718 
916   12 


5,081 


32,964     8 

29.218  14 


36,907  17     4 


34-'^C3  16 


■Ge 

'  Rum 

Tea,  Bohea  . 
^—  Green  . 
Tobacco  .  .  . 
French 
Madeira 
Port 

Spanifh     ■ 
Rhenilh 
Other  articles 
6  per  Cent.   . 


I-  s. 

4.147  9 

'57.M4  5 

4,361  I 

3.' 77  6 

10,851    II 

60,173      2 

5.7"  I    16 
144,199    o 

7.259  17     5 
10,489 


409,589  16 
340,560  2 
372.134    9 


374,094  15 


345.3'8    5 


Total  Duties  col 
Icfted  on  thi 
Commercial  In 
tcrcourfe  witl 
Great  Britain. 


£■ 


collefted  on  the  Imports  into,  and  Exports  to  the  Bri- 
tilh  Colonies  in  America  and  the  W.^  Indies. 


sugar  .  . 
Rum  .  . 
Other  An 


691,679  15 

573.269  17 

599.270  II 


,406  14     7 


£.    ..  d, 

'3.773  19  5 

4.3«i     5  I 

3,589     6  ( 


Beef  .  . 
Butter  . 
Pork  .  . 
Other  Articti 


40,140  16 
37,160  5 
73.686  10 


On  tport;. 


soIGootjAml.  of   fiul 


46,457 


£■   >• 

996  14 

2,035  II 

1,838  12 

228   3 


Total  Dulics  coHctl- 
ctl  'on  the  Com 
mcrciallntcrcoui'^c 
witli  the  Britiili 
Colonics  ill 
ricaandlk   Well 


40,287     O 

39,620    15 

77.593     3 


TotalDtlt 
leaed  c 
Commer 

escol- 
n  tlie 
cialln- 

tercourfe 
all  other 

wiil. 
Parts. 

8,461  16 


7..4S4  'S 
226,018  o 
335.509     2 


r- 


AVERAGE' ANNUAL  AMOUNT,  in  the';, 
linguifliing  the  Sublidies  on  Goods  exporte* 
Merchandize  imported  through  the  Mediur^^ 


Duties  colicclcd  on  Eritifli  ManufaQ;ures  imported 
Ireland. 


Species  of  Goods. 


nto  Dublin 


'Pbin&rcolour'd,!! 


Cal 


!CO, 


white  .1 1 


^        — — —  colonr'd^  o 
^  T  Mufiin,  white  .  1 1 

^ !  ,1 

j  ...  ..  —  colour'd  1 1 

L  I 

Drapery,  new 

.'    old  . 

Earthen  Ware 
Gbrs  Bottles  . 


s. 

4 
o 

I 
II 
1 1 
and 

I 
1 1 


84    per  barr, 

"7  >  per  ton. 

o  percent, 
o  percent. 
7  io  per  yard 
2  per  yard 
o  per  cent, 
and  7/0  per  yard 
II  o  percent, 
and   75^g   peryardj 


.ales 


o 
o 

17 
o 
o 


■  -    ■■Plates  &:  Ware  11 

Herrings o 

Hops .'  I 

Hotlery,  Cott.  Stock?  1 1 
Iron  and  Hardware  ■  1 1 
Salt,  rock    .....    3 

Sugar,  loaf  .... 
Other  articles  .  , 
tt  per  Cc;ir.     .  .  . 


o 
o 
6 
o 

4 
II 

I 

6 

1 1 

1 1 

o 


St 

7? 
6 
1 1 
2? 
a 

2t^ 

8 
o 
o 
o 
o 
1 1 


per  yard) 
per  yard  J 
per  cent, 
per  doz.  ^ 
each 
per  cent 
per  barr. 
per  cent, 
percent, 
percent, 
per  ton 
per  biifn. 
percent. 


12,357 


29,430 
3'463 
3,011 

4»^>9 

27.435 

3'iH 

5,576 

21,438 
11,401 
18,321 

52,255 
6,200 


Total  in  the  Year  ending  28th  March,  1 798  ;  233,549   ^ 

3^i<f" I  797' 199.74s 

Ditto 1796^197,917 


Annu.tl  Medium  in  Irifh  Money     ......!  210,404 


lo 
I 


Ditto  In  Britifli  Money .1194,219.1 
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I 


THE 


SPEECH, 


c. 


MY  LORDS, 

TN  yielding  to  the  delirc,  which  it  is  natural 
^  for  every  publick  man  to  feel,  of  deliver- 
ing his  fentiments  on  this  great  queftion,  it 
could  not  be  my  intention,  at  any  period  of 
the  difcuffion,  to  exhauft,  or  even  to  touch 
on  all  the  many  and  various  points  of  this 
comprehenfive  fubjed:;  and  I  muft  be  yet 
lefs  difpofed  to  fuch  an  attempt  in  circum- 
ftances  fo  little  favourable  as  the  prefent,  I 
mean,  after  the  talents,  the  learning  and  the 
eloquence  of  two  countries  h\ive  preceded 
me,  and  have,  indeed,  left  little  for  fuch  as 
me  to  glean,  even  in  this  vail:  and  fertile  field. 
A  2  I  fhall. 


4 

I  fhall,  therefore,  confine  myfelf  within 
bounds  better  fuited  to  my  own  capacity,  as 
well  as  to  the  meafure  of  indulgence  which  I 
can  have  any  pretenfions  to  expe(5t  from  your 
Lordfhips;  and  fhall  content  myfelf  with 
ftating  as  clearly,  but  as  fhortly  as  I  am  able, 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  principal  and  leading 
topicks  of  this  argument,  efpecially  fuch  as 
have  made  the  flrongefl  impreflion  on  my 
own  judgment,  and  have  had  the  greateft 
/liare  in  determining  the  opinion  I  profefs  in 
favour  of  the  propofed  meafure. 

in  deliberating  on  this  queflion,  the  firfl 
proportion  which  feems  to  imprcfs  itfelf  on 
every  mind,  is  the  convenience,  amounting 
indeed  to  a  necefiity,  not  merely  for  the  ad- 
vantage and  benefit,  but  for  the  prefervation 
and  fecurity  of  both  countries,  that  there 
fhould  fubfift  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, a  clofe  and  intimate  connexion  of  one 
defcription  or  other.  The  mofl  difadvantap-e- 
cus  fituation  in  which  either  country  can  be 
placed,  is  that  of  total  difconnexion.  Indeed 
when  I  fay  difadvantageous,  I  certainly  fpeak 
too  feebly.  I  mean  that  this  condition  would 
expofe  both  countries  to  the  greatefl  quantity 
and  variety  of  evil,  and  oppofe  the  moft  in- 

furmount- 


furmountable  barriers   to  national  improve- 
ment and  profperlty  of  any  that  can  be  ima- 
gined.    Fundamental  as  this  propofition  will 
be  found  in  the  argument,    it  is  neverthelefs 
one  on  which  it  is  unneceflary  to  dwell  long.    I 
find  it,  in  the   firfl:  place,    conceded  on  all 
hands,  and  I  think  myfelf  entitled  to  claim 
on   this  point  a  general  or   rather  univerfal 
affent.      For  I  prefume  it  will  hardly  be  re- 
quired of  mc,    that  I  fliould  condefcend  to 
treat  as  an  exception,  worthy  of  notice,    the 
opinions  of  thofe  who  call  themfclves  United 
Iriflimen,  or  of  thofe  other   wretched  men, 
whom  the  vigilance   of  Government   and  of 
Parliament,  has  lately  expofed  to  the  fcorn  and 
execration  of  a  country  which  they  difgrace, 
under  the  title  of  United  Engliflimen.    Thefe 
^  men  may  call  themfelves  by  what  names  they 
pleafe.   United  Irilh,  or  United  Englilh.     In 
my  language  they  can  be  known  only  by  the 
appellation  of  French  Iriih,  French  Englilli. 
They  are  m.erely  partlzans  of  the  ancient  and 
inveterate  enemy  of  their  country.     They  are 
wedded  to  the  interefts  of  that  enemv,  and  en- 
lilled  under  bis  f:ar.1ard.     Thev  are  ccnfcde- 
rates  in  every  defperate  and  wicked  projed:  of 
a  foreign  flate,  for  the  fubjugationand  ruin  of 
tneir  native  land,  and  their  opinions  are  entitled 
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urecifely  to  the  fame  degree  of  deference,  that 
we  fhould  pay  to  the  fentlaients  or  vvifhes  of 
the  French  Dirediory  itfelf,  on  a  queftion  of 
Britifli  intereft.  I  am,  indeed,  forry  to  learn, 
that  thefe  extremes  either  of  delufion  or  cor- 
ruption, fliOLild  exift  in  a  fingle  inllance  with- 
in the  Hmits  of  this  iiland :  but  lince  fuch  men 
are,  I  cannot  but  obferve  with  fatisfadion 
their  hoftiHty  to  every  fpecies  of  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  moft 
of  all  to  that  bed  and  moft  perfed:  connexion 
which  is  now  in  contemplation.  For  when  I 
learn  from  France,  and  her  worthy  Iri{h  and 
Englidi  aflbciates,  that  the  prefent  Union  be-  . 
tween  England  and  Scotland  ftands  in  the  way 
of  their  fraternal  views  towards  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  union  with  Ireland  is  a  death's 
blow  to  their  hopes  of  annihilating  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  I  cannot  but  accept  this  tefti- 
mony  of  the  enemy,  as  the  ftrongeft  and  beft 
confirmation  of  the  favour  which  I  profefs, 
towards  the  meafure  which  they  oppofe.  But 
I  tliall  not  be  expelled  to  argue  with  this  kind 
of  adverfary.  We  are  engaged  with  them  in 
a  different  fort  of  controverfy,  and  it  is  the 
zdtima  ratio  -alone  that  can  fettle  the  debate 
between  us.  Wicli  this  exception,  however, 
the  neceffity  of  connexion  is  not  only  admit- 
ted, 
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ted,  but  warmly  afiferted  by  all  thofe  who 
have  taken  a  part  in  the  debate  on  this  quef- 
tion  of  Union,  whether  their  judgments 
have  been  favourable  or  adverfe  to  the  mea- 
fure;  and  your  Lordfhips  know  that  there  is 
no  defcription  of  perfons  who  have  been 
more  earneft  to  difclaim  and  abjure  the  cha- 
racter of  what  is  called  feparatill-,  than  thofc 
who  have  oppofed  the  Union  in  Ireland,  or 
in  this  country. 

But  if  it  were  not  admitted,  this  propofi- 
tion  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  argument 
to  prove  it.     A  glance  on  the  map,  and  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  fatisfy  us,  that  the  af- 
fairs and  interefts  of  thefe  two  fifter  iflands  are 
too  much  the  fame,  in  too  many  points  of  do- 
meftic  and  foreign  concern,    not  to  afTociate 
them  neceflarily  in  the  dangers  and  buiinefs  of 
war,  and  in  the  occupations  and  purfuits  of 
peace.     Let  us  fuppofe  any  one  brought  from 
another  hemifphere,  totally  unacquainted,  not 
only  with  the  hiftory  and  concerns,  but  even 
with  the  fhape  and  form  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  before  whom  a  map  of  Europe  fliould 
be  laid  fbr  the  firft  time ;  and  let  fuch  a  man 
be  required  to  conjecture  the  diflribution  of 
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the  diilerent  countries  under  his  eye,  into 
their  refpective  ftates  and  governments. 
Whatever  his  opinion  might  be  concerning 
other  portions  of  Europe,  I  am  perfuaded  wq 
fliould  all  anticipate  his  confident  judgment, 
that  the  Britilh  liles,  at  leaft,  formed  one 
{late.  Let  us,  in  efFe6t,  cafl:  our  own  eye  for 
an  inftant  on  this  map — we  (hail  fee  thefe  two 
iilands  not  merely  contiguous,  but  lying  as  it 
were  in  the  very  bofom  and  embraces  of  each 
other — v/e  fliall  obferve,  not  only  their  mu- 
tual vicinity,  but  their  infulation,  and  their 
infulation  together,  from  the  reft  of  Europe; 
we  fhall  fee  their  relative  pofition  with  regard 
to  each  other  and  to  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  efpecially  their  reciprocal  depend- 
ence, for  a  fecure  and  undifturbed  navigation, 
in  a  great  part  of  the  circumference  of  both. 
Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  obvious  particu- 
lars, which  1  do  not  enumerate  merely  to 
avoid  abufing  your  indulgence  with  confide- 
rations  familiar  to  us  all,  muft  convince  us, 
that  in  a  ftate  of  total  political  feparation, 
there  could  hardly  be  a  fingle  tranfad:ion, 
or  an  inftant  of  their  exiftence,  in  which 
thefe  two  countries  would  not  be  rivals,  and 
if  rivals,  enemies.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the 
enhanced   and   a^^ravated   ftate   of    warfare 

waged 


waged  in  this  manner  between  countries  pof^ 
fefling  each,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  means 
of  offence,  and  in  a  lefs  degree,  thofe  of  de- 
fence, than  in  any  other  pofTible  fltuation. 
We  fhall  alfo  recoiled,  that  if  one  of  thefe 
countries  fhould  be  engaged  in  war  with  a 
third,  as  Great  Britain  with  France,  the  other 
would  prefent  advantages  to  the  enemy  which 
it  could  not  otherwife  polTefs  ;  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  forefee,  that  in  a  ftate  of  fepa- 
lation,  the  mutual  jealoufy  and  habitual  ani- 
mofity  likely  to  prevail  between  the  neigh- 
bours, aided  by  the  intrigues  and  importunity 
of  the  enemy,  will  in  all  probability  draw  the 
neutral  ifland  into  a  dired  or  indired  partici- 
pation in  thefe  hoftilities.  Thus  will  thefe 
two  countries,  inftead  of  contributing  to  each 
other's  comfort,  fecurity  and  greatnefs,as  they 
might  do  under  a  wifer  and  happier  fyftem, 
only  harrafs,  enfeeble,  and  endanger  each 
other,  juft  in  proportion  to  their  refpedive 
means  and.refources,  exhaufting  their  mutual 
attention  and  energy,  rather  in  watching  and 
reprefling  each  other,  than  in  repelling  com- 
mon danger,  promoting  common  interefts,  or 
exalting  their  common  greatnefs  and  glory. 
Such  a  condition,  in  a  word,  difturbs  the  tran- 
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qirillity  of  peace,  and  fhortens  its  duration^ 
while  it  multiplies  a  thoufand  fold,  the  perils 
and  evils  of  war.  It  is  manifeft  that  the  fmal- 
ler  and  weaker  country  of  the  two,  muft  ex^ 
perience  thefe  difad  vantages  yet  more  fenfibly 
than  its  powerful  neighbour.  In  its  difFer- 
ences  with  the  other,  if  the  aid  and  alliance 
of  a  third  power  be  fought,  that  fervice  muft 
be  purchafed  by  fome  confideration  or  other  ; 
and  we  are  taught,  by  reafonaswell  as  hiftory 
the  fort  of  price  that  is  paid  by  an  inferior,  for 
the  proud  and  politic  protection  of  a  power- 
ful ftate.  As  the  comparatively  feeble  and 
poor  cannot  difcharge  fuch  a  debt  in  pofitive 
force  and  wealth,  it  muft  give  what  it  has,  and 
pay  its  quota  ingeneral  fubferviency,  that  is 
to  fay,  in  a  bafe  and  habitual  dependence,  lit- 
tle fhort,  either  in  degradation  or  ruin,  of  po- 
fitive fubjedion.  It  appears,  in  fine,  to  me, 
that  a  fmaller  country,  fituated  between  two 
great  ri^^als,  as  Ireland  is,  can  hardly  hope  for 
an  interval  of  tranquillity,  fecurity  or  dignity. 
Dignity  may  at  once  be  put  out  of  the  quef- 
tion,  for  having  no  real  and  pofitive  force  to 
fupportit,fuchacountrymufthve,fromday  to 
day,  by  intrigue,  the  moit  degrading  fpecies  of  , 
policy,  and  that  which  it  feems  the  moft  im- 
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poflible  to  reconcile  with  any  fenfe  of  national 
pride  or  honour.  Itcan  as  little  look  fortran- 
^quillity  or  fecurity  ;  for  befides  its  own  quar- 
rels,the  caufes  of  which  are  infinitely  multi- 
plied, in  a  feparate  ftate,  by  that  very  vicinity 
which  might,  otherwife,  extinguifh  them  ;  be 
Udes,  I  fay,  its  own  quarrels,  it  will  be  dragged 
perpetually  into  thofe  of  both  its  neighbours, 
and  will  indeed  generally  find  itfelfthe  bone 
of  contention,  to  be  worried  by  both,  and  to 
endure  therefore  that  double  fcourge,  that  com- 
plicated defolation  and  ruin,  which  fall  on 
thofe  unhappy  countries  that  are  thernfelves 
the  theatre  of  wars,  in  which,  perhaps,  they 
have  no  intereft,  or  none  other  than  that  of 
being  thernfelves  the  prize  to  be  fought  for 
and  deftined  to  reward  the  conqueror,  or  pur- 
chafe  the  peace  of  the  vanquifhed.  We  fhall 
perceive,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  fame  fa- 
cility and  with  greater  fatisfadion,  the  induce- 
ments and  advantages  of  connexion,  by  which 
the  refources  of  the  one,  inftead  of  being  to  be 
fubftraded  from  thofe  of  the  other,  flow  rather 
into  a  general  ftock,  out  of  which,  as  from  a 
common  heart,  itrength  and  profperity  may 
circulate  to  the  remoteft  extremities  of  both, 
Jind  the  right  arm  of  the  empire  be  nourifhed 
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and  fortified,  without  impoveriHiing  or  with- 
ering the  left.  But  I  will  not  infift  on  this 
conceded  point,  and  fhall  afTume  it  as  a  thing 
proved  for  granted,  that  connexion  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  mutual  fecurity  and  happinefs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

^ 

The  queftion  then  arifes,  on  the  beft  and 
moft  eligible  mode,  or  form  of  that  connexion. 

On  this  point  alfo  I  have  a  fettled  opinion, 
which  I  confider  as  a  main  and  principal 
hinge  of  this  argument.  I  wifh,  indeed,  to 
ftate  and  to  argue  it,  in  the  firft  inftance,  as  a 
general  propofition,  but  if  it  be  proved,  and 
made  out  fatisfadorily  in  that  form,  it  feems 
decifive  on  that  particular  queftion,  and  will 
eftablifh,  on  principle  and  reafon,  the  fam>e 
conclufion,  to  which  our  judgment  may  have 
been  led  on  more  practical  grounds.  The  pro- 
pofition then  is  this,  that  when  two  countries 
are  fo  circumftanced  as  mutually  to  require 
connexion,  the  only  mode  of  connexion  which 
can  perfedly  remove  the  evils  of  fcparation, 
and  fully  confer  the  benefit  of  union,  is  a  per- 
fed  identity  and  incorporation  of  their  govern- 
ments. All  other  relations  of  a  more  partial 
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and  imperfefl  nature,  are  fubjed  to  many  in- 
conveniences while  they  fubfift,  and  are  be- 
fides  of  Hmitcd  duration.  By  limited,  I  do  not 
mean  merely  precarious.  I  confider  their  ex- 
piration not  merely  as  poffible  or  probable, but 
as  certain  ;  and  befides  the  perpetual  and  reft- 
lefs  itruggles,  which  are  for  ever  vexing  thefe 
contentious  relations  while  they  laft,  they  ap- 
pear tome  to  pofTefs  this  fundamental  and  cha- 
raderiflic  vice  :  I  mean  that  of  tending  gra- 
dually, and  though  perhaps notalwaysrapidly, 
yet  certainly  and  inevitably, by  the  very  law  of 
their  conftitution  and  nature,  to  a  total  ex- 
tindtion  and  difTolution.  Nations,  then,  con- 
nected in  this  manner,  will  necellarily  arrive, 
at  one  period  or  other,  at  the  alternative  of 
reparation,  towards  which  they  naturally  tend, 
involving,  probably,  mutual  and  perpetual 
hoftility,  or  thatperfed  incorporation  anduni- 
ty,  which  is  produdive  not  only  of  all  the 
bleflings  of  internal  tranquillity,  but  of  all  the 
advantages,  both  in  flrength  and  profperity, 
which  flow  from  the  union  of  their  joint  re- 
fources,  and  which  are  encreafed,  by  combi- 
nation, far  beyond  the  fimplc  addition  to  their 
amount. 

That  fuch  are  the  properties  ai;id  defeds  of 

thefe 
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thefc  imperfed  connexions,we  ^all  eafily  fa- 
tisfyourfelveSjbya  very  fhort  and  curfory  view    jl 
of  one  or  two  of  the  principal  relations  of  that 
defcription,  and  I  fhall  begin  with  that  which 
I  conceive  to  ftand  firtt,  alfo.  in  chronological 
order — I  mean  conqueft.  For  I  believe  it  will 
generally  be  found,    when  two  countries  arc 
fituated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  invite,  by  their 
local  portions,  a  connexion  between  their  go- 
vernments, the  lironger  of  the  two,   or  that 
which  is  firft enabled  by  an  earlier  civilization, 
and  fuperior  population,  to  aim  at  foreign  en- 
terprife,  will  attempt   the   conqueft  of  the     - 
other,  and  if  the  attempt  fucceeds,  that  mode    1 
of  relation  is  eftablifhed  between  them,  which 
I  am  now  treating  of.  Conqueft  may,  indeed, 
in  one  fenfe,  be  underftood  to  exprefsonly  the  J| 
means  employed  for  uniting  them  under  one 
government,  or  bringing  them  together,  and 
in  that  acceptation,  conqueft  may,  no  doubt, 
lead  to  any  mode  of  connexion,  and,  amongft 
the  reft,  may  tend  at  once  to  that  which  is  the 
moft  perfed  and  the  befl:.     Of  this,   indeed, 
hiftory  willfurnifhexamplesjthough,  I  believe, 
not  frequent;  for  war  is  but  a  rough  courtfhip, 
snd  violence  cannot  be  expeded,  in  all  cafes, 
to  procure  fo  happy  an  union  as  that  which,  at 
once,  incorporated  the  Roman  and  the  Sabine 
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people.  At  prefent,  however,  I  ufe  the  word 
conqueft  to  exprefs,  not  the  means  or  inftru- 
ment  of  union,  but  the  relation  which  is  the 
confequence  of  vidory,  and  which  fubfifts  af- 
ter it.  In  other  words,  I  mean  that  dominion 
which  is  exercifed  by  the  conqueror  on  the  title 
of  conqueft,  while  the  countries  continue  dif- 
tin£t ',  or  that  fovereignty,  which  being  found- 
ed by  the  fword,  is  meafured  by  the  power  of 
enforcing  it,  on  one  hand,  and  the  inability  t^ 
refift,  on  the  other.  In  comparing,  as  we  are 
nowdoing,theadvantages  and  difad vantages  of 
the  different  kinds  of  connexion  between  na^ 
tions,  we  may,  no  doubt,  difmifs  at  once  from 
the  argument  the  confideration  of  conqueft-, 
for  I  prefume  we  fhall  agree  that  this  is  the 
worft  of  all.  It  is,  indeed,  the  moft  wretched 
condition  of  human  llavery.  The  relation  of 
mafter  and  fervant,  or  even  of  mafter  and  (lave, 
amongft  individuals,  or  of  fovereign  and  fubje^lt 
amongft  the  members  of  one  commonwealth, 
even  under  the  tnoft  defpotick  forms  of  go- 
vernment, may  be  conceived  to  produce,  at 
Icaft  in  fome  inftances,  or  in  fome  degree,  a 
mutual  benefit  and  convenience.  But  it  is  not 
.  fo  amongft  nations.  A  mafter  nation  will,  I 
think,  generally  be  found  a  tyrant,  and  a  fub- 
jed  nation  is  generally  a  ftave.  The  fubmiffion 
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and  obedience  of  the  one  does  not  pjarchafe 
protedtion  or  kindnefs,  and  the  authority  of 
the  other  yields  Httle  profit.  The  dominion 
of  mere  conqueft,  in  a  word,  confers  on  the 
fovereign  but  a  barren  fceptre  and  a  crown 
of  thorns  ;  and  very  fit  it  fhould  be  fo.  Yet 
under  all  thefe  difcouragements  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found,  that  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  the  evils 
attending  feparation,  ftimulated  perhaps  by 
that  pafTion,  I  mean  ambition,  which  feems 
to  aduate  afl  governments,  or  thofe  who  ad- 
minifter  them,  will  induce  the  ftronger 
power  to  fee k  connexion  by  that  courfe,  un- 
lefs  precluded  by  the  eftablifhment  of  fome 
better  or  lefs  objedionable  mode  of  relation. 

Amongft  thefe  I  (hall  next  fpeak  of  federal, 
connexion,  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  fay 
afew  wordson  that  fubjedt,  as  I  have  under- 
ftoodthat,  in  the  variety  of  opinions  entertain- 
ed on  this  queftion  of  Union  with  ireland,fome 
have  been  fuppofed  to  lean  towards  a  connex- 
ion of  that  nature.  1  confefs,  however,  that  I 
can  find  nothing  in  that  mode  of  relation  to 
recommend  it  j  and  every  thing  we  know  of 
fuch  confederacies  fecms  to  prove  them,  in 
the  firft  place,  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of 
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union,  and,  in  the  next  place,  of  very  preca- 
rious duration.  The  fundamental  vice  of  thefe 
federal  conflitutions  feems  to   be,   that   pro- 
feffing  to  provide  only  for  fome  common  in- 
terefls,  tliey  not  only  leave,  but  it  is,  in  fomu 
fort,  their  fpirit  to  eftablifh,  a  diftindnefs,  and 
even  an  oppofition  of  interefts  on  all  or  many 
other  points.     Speaking  of  national  interefts, 
I  believe  it  will  be  fafe  to  confider  diftindnefs 
as  in  general  but  a  convertible  term  foroppo- 
lition  ;  and  the  different  parts    of  a   federal 
union  are,  I  think,  generally  to  be  accounted 
rivals  in  refped  of  all  in  which  they  are  dif- 
tind.    Their  oppofition  is  indeed  not  limited 
even  by  that  principle,   but  extends  often  to 
the  very  cafus  fcederis-^  I  mean  to  thofe  con- 
cerns which  are  common,  and  the  general  in- 
tereft  in  which  is  meant  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  conditions  and  obligations  of  the  union. 
It  muft  be  obferved  by  every  one  who  reads 
the   hiftory  of  fuch    governments,   that    in 
the  interpretation  and  performance  of  their 
federal  engagements,  the  parties  generally  ad 
in  a  fpirit  of  rival  and    adverfe   contention. 
The  paffions  of  the  multitude  feem  to  flow 
naturally  in  that  courfe  j  and  the  narrow  ge- 
nius of  thofe  why  will  often  have  the  lead  in 
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rhc  difcordant  counfels  of  Inch  ftates,  feem5- 
prone  enough  to  fill  in  wi^li  this  popular  hu- 
mour. We  (hall  frequently  obferve  thenx 
more  occupied  in  the  internal  jealoulTes  and 
competitions  of  the  confederate  ftatcs,  than 
in  promoting  the  common  caufe  ;  ?nd  efpe- 
cially  in  moments  of  common  danger  and  ex- 
ertion, they  will  often  difcover  a  gre  ^ter  ap- 
prehenfion  of  contributing  a  gra.n  too  much 
fn  the  federal  fcale,  than  a  grain  too  little  for 
the  fuccefs  of  that  objed,  which  is  the' only  ra- 
tional motive  for  exertion  at  alt  They  are,  in 
a  word,  more  afraid  of  gi ving  fome  paltry  ad-- 
vantage  to  a  friend  arid  affociate,  than  folicit- 
ous,  to  defeat  the  common  enemy,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  Common  fafety»  Irrational  as  this 
conduct  is,  i  rnay  appeal  to  obfervation  and 
hiftory  for  the  exif^ence  as  well  as  for  the  fa- 
tal efFeds  of  this  rnania,  both  in  federal  go- 
vernments, ^nd  in  the  lobfer  and  yet  more 
temporary  and  eccafional  confederacies  of 
mere  allies.  We  have  ourfelves  rived  in  a  ve-^ 
ry  eventful  period,  and  have  had  but  too 
large  an  experience  in  revolutions  of  every 
fort.  "We  have,  amongfl  others,  witnefTed 
the  recent  downfal  of  a  great  federal  govern- 
rnent  j  I  mean  the  United  Provirices  :  and 
['Certainly  agree  with  what  I  underftood  to  be 
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the  fentlment  of  a  noble  Lord  who  opened  this 
.difcullion  on  a  former  day.  In  thinking  that  the 
'fudden  and  rapid  overthrow  of  that  govern- 
xnent^and  the  J,e'j;rad ing.ru in  and  llayery  into 
which  that  celebrated  people  has  been  plnnc^ed 
almofi  withou  a  f-  ruggle,  may  be  traced  to  the 
.very  vice  and  defcifi  in  the  conAitu^ion  of  fuch 
governments  wdiich  I  have  juft  dtfcribtd.    It 
•is  furcly  reafonable  to  doubt,- whether  a  more 
prompt  and  combined  application  of  the  re- 
fources  which  that  country  poiTefTcd,  than,  it 
feems,  the  diftindnefs  and  contrariety  of  its 
parts  admitted  of,  might  not  have  averted,  at 
leaft  the  eafy  and  inglorious  conqueft   of  a 
country,  whofe  accidental  and  temporary  uni- 
on under  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  great 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  able  ixxft  to  dcf/^  and 
then  to  humble  and  defeat  France,  in  the  pie- 
j^itude  of  Loiiis  the  Fourteenth's  power  and 
greatnefs.     I  fhall  probably  not  differ   with 
many  of  your  Lordfhips  in  afcribing,  at  leaft 
in  part,  to  the  fame  caufe^  the  fuddcn  calami- 
ties which  have  overwhelmed  another   brave 
and  refpedlable  people,  I  mean  the  Swifs  can- 
tons, with  a  rapidity  and  eafe,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  that  principle.   And  I 
cannot  fupprefs  fome  apprehenfion  that    we 
jnay  yet  have  to  lament,  even  in  our  own  day, 
C  2  the 
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the  difTolution  of  the  grandefl  confederacy 
which  the  world  ever  knew,  the  integrity  of 
which  has  already  been  too  much  broken  not 
to  excite  anxiety  and  alarm  for  the  iflue,  and 
on  the  (lability  of  which,  however,  not  only 
reftsthefafety  andhappinefs  of  thofe  extenfive 
territories,  and  of  themany  nations  whichhave 
hitherto  found  fecurity  and  fhelter  under  that 
great  union,  but  I  may  fay,  perhaps,  on  which 
the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  other 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  may  efTentially 
and  eventually  depend.  I  fpeak,  my  Lords, 
of  the  Germanic  body  itfelf.  But  I  will  dw^eli 
no  longeron  thefeunpleafant  topics,  not  im- 
mediately applicable  to  the  queftion  of  the 
day,  and  haften  to  the  condderation  of  that 
fpecies  of  relation  which  is  the  proper  fubje6t 
of  your  prefent  deliberation  ;  I  mean  that 
which  now  fubfifts  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  which  did  fubfift  between 
England  and  Scotland  before  the  Union. 

I  am  to  fpeak  now  of  thofe  connexions 
which  confifl  in  fome  circumftance  of  iden- 
tity, in  the  municipal  conftitutions  of  the 
two  countries  i  that  is  to  fay,  in  having  foqie 
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part  or  member  of  their  governments  the 
fame,  with  a  diftin6tnefs  and  fcparate  inde- 
pendence in  all  the  reft.  Such  is  that  of  one 
King  or  Executive  Power,  with  feparate  le- 
giflaturcs  ;  and  of  this  particular  form  of 
connexion  we  have  undoubtedly  had  moft 
experience  in  this  empire,  and  can  therefore 
fpeak  of  it  with  the  beft  information  and 
knowledge.  I  might,  no  doubt,  fafely  appeal, 
at  once,  to  that  very  experience,  for  the  infuf- 
ficicncy  of  fuch  a  bond,  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
diftind  cxiftence,  or  to  confer,  in  peace  or 
war,  the  full  benefits  of  connexion.  But  I 
wifh,  firft,  to  fay  a  few  words  to  what  may 
be  confidcred  as  the  principle  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  enquire  what  are  the  circumftances  from 
which  the  evils  of  thefe  partial  relations  may 
be  thought  to  flov/  ;  and  above  all,  what  is 
llie  true  caufe  of  that  natural  and  conftant 
tendency  in  fuch  governments,  to  weaken  and 
diminilh  the  bonds  of  connexion,  till  it  be- 
comes little  more  than  nominal,  and  remains, 
perhaps,  only  perceptible  in  the  ftruggles  and 
convulfions  of  its  diffolution. 

The  firft  defed,  then,  which  I  remark  in  thik 
modeof  imperfed  connexion, is  fimilar,for  per- 
haps I  may  fay,  precifely  the  fame,  with  that 

which 
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which  I  have  already  obfervcd  upon,  in  rela- 
tions merely  federal.  I  mean  that  the  con- 
nexion being  but  partial,  and  intended  for 
partial  purpofes,  the  great  mafs  of  interefts 
in  each  nation  continue  diftind ;  the  atten- 
tion of  each  country  is  ftill  pointed  towards  a 
feparate  view  of  individual  intereft  ;  and  the 
public  mind,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  of  the  two 
nations,  is  kept  diftindt.  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved  that  diftind  interefts  are  generally  op- 
pofite  interefts,  or  felt  to  be  fo  by  the  two 
parties  ;  and  fpeaking  of  nations,  I  may  add, 
that  diftind  minds  are  generally  hoftile.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  the  vicinity,  and  the 
connexion  of  fuch  countries,  inftead  of  im- 
proving, as  they  might  othervvife  do,  friend- 
ihip  and  harmony  between  them,  feem  to 
produce  the  very  oppoiite  efteds,  and  to  cul- 
tivate a  jealous  and  angry  temper,  prone  to 
take  offence  and  umbrage,  and  ripening  every 
trivial  difcontent  or  difference  into  grounds 
of  permanent  alienation  and  even  hoftility. 

Another  grand  fource  of  indifpofition  be- 
tween fuch  countries,  and  that  from  which 
every  one  of  the  evils  attending  this  mode  of 
relation  feems  to  me  moft  immediately  to 
derive,  is  the  inequality  in  their  relative  power 
and  in^uence,  occafioned,  no  doubt,  by  their 
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inequality  in  real  and  pofitive  power  and  in- 
ilucnce.  It  follows  neceffarily  from  the  very 
nature  and  conftitution  of  human  affairs,  and 
no  artificial  or  conventional  arrangement,  no 
proviiions  of  pofitive  inftitution  can  alter  it, 
that  in  the  union  of  two  diftinft  and  unequal 
countries,  the  fuperior  muft  be  predominant, 
and  the  inferior  fubordinate  in  their  common 
concerns,  and  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
common  parts  of  their  Government.  Hence 
follows,  however,  a  nominal  independence  in 
the  inferior  ftate,  accompanied  by  a  daily  and 
irkfome  confcioufnefs  of  real  dependence 
and  fubordination.  It  is  this  contradidion 
between  the  real  and  nominal  condition  of 
the  inferior  country  that  1  confider  as  the 
moftfruitful  fource  of  thofe  evils  which  afflid: 
fuch  connexions,  and  ultimately  extinguifh 
them.  In  Governments  adminiftered  in  this 
manner,  under  external  influence,  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  pafs  over  the  immediate  and  do- 
meftic  inftruments  of  their  adminiftration, 
to  that  which  muft  appear  to  them,  and  may 
indeed  be  truly  accounted  its  efficient  head,  I 
mean  the  external  power  which  dircds  it's 
counfels.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary  of  fuch  a  coun- 
try. 
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try,  fhould  be  laid  to  the  account  of  that 
higher  caufe  ;  that  it's  difcontents,  chagrins, 
and  refentmcnts  fhould  be  diredcd  againft 
that  objed  ;  and  that  the  exertions  of  patrio- 
tifm,  or  the  ftruggles  of  fadion,  as  the  cafe 
may  be,  the  clamour  and  theadivity,  the  elo- 
quence and  even  the  virtues  of  popular  leaders 
and  ambitious  men,  fhould  all  aim  at  that  ob- 
vious mark.  They  will  find  in  the  people  a  dif- 
pofition,  founded  alfo  in  nature,  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  aims.  I  have 
faid  that  the  minds  of  two  countries  thus  cir- 
cumftanced  are  not  only  diftin6t,  but  hoftile. 
Jealoufy  is  the  fentiment  likely  to  prevail 
between  them  j  and  indeed  wher,e  both  be- 
ing nominally,  and  according  to  their  ab- 
ftra£t  rights,  independent  and  equal,  one  of  the 
two  exercifes,  neverthelefs,  a  clear  and  un- 
difguifed  afcendency  over  the  other,  jealoufy 
may,  in  truth,  be  thought  to  have  no  very  un- 
reafonable  foundation,  The  prevailing  na- 
tional fentiment,  the  ruling  paffion,  then,  of 
the  inferior  country,  comes  to  be  an  angry, 
impatient  and  intolerant  Jove  of  their  inde- 
pendency. Whoever  touches  that  ftring,  reach- 
es their  heart,  and  commands  their  affecti- 
ons and  actions.     Hence'  we  (hall  obferve  a 
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j-eftlefs  and  never  fcitisfiedftraggling  with  every 
circumftancc  either  in  the  conftitution  of  their 
government,  or  in  the  counfels  and  meafures 
of  their  adoiiniflration,  which  feems,  even  to 
the  moll  fubtle  refinements  of  jealoufy,  to  af- 
fect that  objecSlj  hence  a  perpetual  draining 
after  its  improvement  and  pcrfedionj  and 
hence  alfo  thofe  imprudent,  and,  furely,  unge- 
nerous advantages  which  are  fought,  in  periods 
of  common  diftrcfs  or  diui^cr,  to  extort  con- 
ceflions  favourable  to  that  objed;  concelTions 
which  do  not  excite  gratitude  in  thofe  who  re- 
ceive them,  becaufe  they  ere  claim.ed  as  rights 
and  feem  to  have  been  enforced  by  neceflity; 
conceilions  too  which  feem  rather  to  whet 
than  to  fatiffy  the  appetite  that  calls  for  them. 
Each  vidory  of  this  kind  becomes  only  a  van- 
tage ground  from  whence  another  may  be 
fought  fori  ^^^  thus  each  fuccciTion  of  pa- 
triots, or  of  demagogues,  feeking  to  enhance 
on  the  exploits  of  their  predscefTors,  the  im- 
provement of  indepedency  is  pufhed  forward 
until  the  true  goal  of  that  courfe  comes  in  vievr 
— I  mean  feparation. 

That  feparation  is  in  truth  the  goal  or  win- 
ning poft  of  this  race  of  independency,,  mull 
appear  very    clearly  when  we  confider  what 
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the  fundamental  canfe  of  the  fubordination 
complain  d  of  is,  and  what  therefore  muft  be 
the  means  of  reducing  it.  The  afcendancy 
of  the  fuperior  country  confifts,  nd  doubt,  in 
it's  fuperior  power,  but  it  is  the  conftitution- 
al  connexion  that  furnifhes  the  channel  or 
organ,  through  which  the  pov/er  of  the  fupe- 
rior ftate  is  brought  home  to  the  inferior 
country.  If  they  have  the  fame  executive 
power,  the  influence  of  the  fuperior  ftate  ope- 
rates through  that  channel  on  every  branch  and 
department  of  publick  affairs.  If  their  legifla- 
tures,  diilind  in  other  refpeds,  have  one 
branch  or  member  in  common,  the  legiflation 
of  the  inferior  is  bent  to  uniformity  with  the 
other  by  that  power.  Connexion  then  is  the 
means  of  afcendancy  in  one,  and  the  caufe  of 
fubordination  in  the  other,  and  it  is  manifeft 
that  thefe  grievances  can  be  alleviated,  or  re- 
drefled,  only  by  diminifhing  or  abolifhing  the 
caufe.  That  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  that  in- 
dependency can  be  improved  only  by  ftriking  off, 
link  after  link,  of  the  connexion,  and  it's  entire 
perfection  can  be  attained  only  by  breaking  the 
laft  thread  which  holds  the  countries  together. 

From  this  account  of  the  matter  it  appears 
unavoidable  that  the  courfe  I  have  defcribed 
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iliould  be  purfued  in  every  fimikr  cafe,  and 
that  thefe  events  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
fortuitous,  but  as  deriving  from  uniform  and 
pregnant  caufes  likely  to  produce  the  fame 
confequences  wherever  they  exift.  We  arc 
-taught,  then,  not  lefs  by  reafon,  than,  as  vv^e 
fhall  foon  find,  by  experience,  to  exped  that 
the  natural  and  commendable  love  of  indepen- 
dence on  one  hand,  and  the  incompatibility 
of  that  independence  v^'ith  connexion  on  the 
other,  fhould  always  lead  two  countries  thus 
circumftanced  to  the  laft  alternative,  which  I 
have  already  more  than  once  alluded  to,  of  fe- 
paration  or  union  j  an  alternative  in  which  I 
am  perfuaded  that  true  wifdom,and  a  fincere 
and  genuine  love  of  our  country,  will  always 
make  one  choice,  w^hile  pafTion  and  prejudice, 
efpecially  private  pafTion  or  prejudice,  and 
while  a  blind  and  fophiflicated  pride,  perfo- 
rating, or  rather  counterfeiting  patriotifm, 
may  poflibly  prompt  another. 

If  1  have  not  been  deceived  by  this  rea- 
foning,  one  might  almoft  venture,  without 
much  temerity,  to  trace,  as  the  pretty  certain 
and  uniform  fucceffion  and  progrefs  of  events, 
in  the  hiflory  of  connexion  between  two 
neighbouring  countries  of  unequal  power,  the 
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conjrfel  have  jufl  defcribccl.  Their  connexion 
will  probably  begin  in  conqiicft — that  mifera- 
blc  condition  will  gradually  foften  itfelf  into 
feme  mode  of  dependent  connexion.  This 
will  ft  ill  be  refined  into  the  more  :flattering 
condition  of  nominal  independence,  accompa- 
nied, however,  by  a  real  and  inherent  fubordi- 
nation^— under  which  the  uneafmefs  of  the  fu- 
bordinate  country,  and  its  growling  pretentions 
and  powder,  will  advance  in  the  progrefs  to- 
wards real  independence,  till  it  approaches  fo 
clofely  the  danger  of  feperation,  that  both 
countries  will  be  alarmed,  and  take  fhelter' 
from  the  impending  calamity,  in  the  only 
fanduary  that  remains,  I  mean  Union.  I  will 
not  fay  that  every  fiep  in  this  progrefs  will  be  f 
the  fame  in  all  cafes.  The  events,  fuch  of 
them  as  happen,  will  probably  fucceed  eajch  ji 
other  in  the  fame  order  j  but  a  link  or  two 
more  may  be  found  in  fome  inflances,  and  a  i, 
link  or  two  may  be  omitted  in  others.  I 
think  myfelf,  however,  fupported  not  only  by 
fuch  reafoning  as  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before 
you,  but  by  the  uniform  teflimony  of  hiftory, 
at  leaft  in  this  obfervation;  I  mean  that  a  par- 
tial connexion  of  Government,  between  two 
unequal  countries,  is  ret  a  permanent  condi- 
tion \ 
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tion  in  which  they  can  fettle,  and  is  incapable 

offuWifting   long  without  change;    that  it  is 

not  a  ftationary  point,    but  merely  traniitory 

'  aad  progrellive,  and   is  but  a  ftage    or  reliing 

?  place,  if  that  which  I  have  defcnbed  as  con- 

ftantly  progreffive  can  obtain  the  name  of  rcfl: 

at  all,  between  the  original  ftate  of  total  dif- 

I'  connexion,  from  which  they  ftarted,  and  either 

a  return  to  that  total  feparation  again,  or  that 

which  I  confider  as  the  more  probable  term  of 

its  Progrefs,  even  on  the  firfc  approach  of  that 

evil,  but  is  ultimately  certain,  1  mean  perfect 

and  entire  confolidation  cind  union. 

fe- 1  profefs  myfelf  fo  ilrongly  impreffed  with 
this  viev/,  I  will  not  fay  of  the  philofophical 
principal,  but  of  hiftory  and  experience  appli- 
cable to  the  fubjedt  we  are  confidering,  that  I 
cannot  help  looking  to  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  not  merely  as  an  advan- 
tageous and  defirable  event,  and  on  that  ac- 
count likely  to  bring  itfelf  about,  but  as  certain 
and  unavoidable,  although  I  fhall  take  care  not 
to  commit  my  philofophytoo  rafhiy,  by  affign- 
ing  any  particular  period,  whether  long  or 
fhort,  for  the  accomplifliment  of  its  prcdidions. 
I  aifert  only  that  we  are  travelling  that  road. 
Thefe  two  countries  arc   vifibly    approaching 

each 
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each  other  by  an  irrefiftlbie  attra£lion,by  a  fpe-  '' 
cles  of  gravitation  which  I  confider  as  an  in- 
vincible law  of  political  nature,  if  nature  can 
have  fuch  an  epithet;  and  that  clofing,  as  it 
were,  by  the  compulfion  of  this  power,  no  hu- 
man obftru(ftion,  no  counterpoife  that  can  be 
oppofed  to  it,  will  long  avail  to  keep  them 
afunder,  though  it  may  retard  their  meeting  for 
a  vrhile,  .  I  am  not  lefs  perfuaded  that  wheii 
once  they  are  in  contadt,  another  principal,, 
equally  inherent  in  that  new  condition,  I  mean 
a  principle  of  infeparable  adhefion  and  tena- 
city, will  hold  them  together,  and  \vill  fo  ce- 
ment and  confolidate  their  union,  as  to  render 
all  human  efforts  to  feperate  and  tear  thein 
again  afunder,  vain  and  ineffectual.  If  thefe 
opinions  then  have  any  foundation,  we  may 
debate  here  concerning  the  beft  means  of  acce- 
lerating this  ha^ppy  and  much  to  be  defircd 
event,  but  we  may  confider  the  event  itfelf  as 
perdeitined;  and  I  cannot  help  perfuading  rny- 
felf  that  the  fpecies  of  deftiny,  of  which  I  am 
here  fpeaking,  I  mean  the  fteady  operation  of 
fixed  principles,  will  work  out  its  ov>^n  decrees, 
be  the  procefs  longer  or  fhorter;  and  neither 
that  erroneous  pride,  which  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
vade Ireland  in  general,  nor  the  love  of  politi- 
cal monopoly,   which  may  aCluate   particular 
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clafTes,  or  individuals  of  that  country  ;  nor 
the  arts,  the  fedudions,  or  the  arms  of  the 
French  Republick,cari  be  long  intcrpofcd  be- 
tween the  c^ufe  and  its  effed,  or  diflurb  for 
ever  the  appointed  order  of  human  events,  by 
conftraining  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  en- 
dure the  a.Tlidions  and  calamities  of  feperation, 
or  of  a  condition  alrnofl:  equivalent  to  it,  while 
they  contemplate  all  the  bleifings  of  Union 
placed  within  their  reach,  and  courting  their 
acceptance. 

With  this  view  of  the  necelTity  and  inevi- 
Fable  nature  of  this  event,  the  opinion  I  enter- 
tain of  its  utility  is  at  leafl  confoling  to  my 
own  mind.  Yet  I  fhould  neither  have  ha- 
zarded fuch  fpeculaticns,  nor  have  prefumed 
to  detain  your  Lordibips,  efpecially  fo  long, 
with  this  fort  of  reafoning,  if  I  had  thought  it 
no  better  than  idle  and  vifionary  theory.  But, 
in  truth,  I  v/as  confcious  that  it  was  hiftory 
rather  than  fpeculation  that  1  was  deliveriui^ 
throughout, and  1  v/ill  venture  to  fay  thei-e  is 
hardly  a  point  or  turn  in  this  fpeculativc 
courfe,  which  you  will  not  find  verified,  chap- 
ter for  chapter,  by  the  hiftory  of  every  con- 
nexion we  have  hitherto  known  with  the  na- 
tions which  now  compofe  our   empire. 

Your 


your   Lordiliips    will  think    me    difpofed    to 
cany  you  far  back,    when  I  venture    even  to 
name  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and   the  union  of 
thofe  fevcn  independent  kingdoms  in  the  reiga 
of  Egbert.   Yet- if  1  do  little  more  than  allude 
to  that  fignal  event,  it  is    not    becaufe    I  nm 
wanting,  or    that  I  can   think  your  Lordfhips 
fo,  in  a  due  fcnfe  of  its  importance  and  dignity, 
or  of  its  influence  on  the  fubfequent  deftinics 
either  of  England  or  of  the  world.  It  is  enough 
to  fay  that  the  union  of  the  heptarchy  was  the 
birth  day  of  nothing  lefs  than  this  very  king- 
dom of  England,  and  that  the  glorious  empire 
which  now  extends  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  has 
planted  the  dominion    and    the    language    of 
England  around  the  globe,  is  the  lineal  defcen- 
dant,  or    rather   only  the  natural  growth  and 
developement  of  that  event.    It  is  not  my  in- 
tention, however,  to  dwell  on  this  anti^nt  and 
parent  union,  for  the  purpofe  of  illuftratingtbc 
principles  of  which  I  have  juft  treated.    I  am 
fenfible  that  this  period  is    too    remote    from 
our  own,  to  build  any  folid  conclufion  on  tranf- 
actions,  with    the  details    and    particulars  oi 
which  we  are  fo  little  acquainted.     I  therefore 
mention  it  only  that  I  may  be  entitled  to  read 
a  (hort  paffage  from  Mr.    Hume's     hiftory  of 
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that  period,  which,  I  think,  may  furnifti  are- 
flcdion  or  two  not  impertinent  to  the  prefcnt 
queftion. 

"  TJie  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  thou2;h 
''  united  by  fo  recent  a  conqueft,  feem.ed  to  be 
"  fo  ftrongly  cemented  into  one  ftate  under 
'*  Egbert;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral 
"  provinces  had  loft  all  defire  of  re  volting  from 
'*  that  conqueror,or  of  reftoring  their  indepen- 
*'  dentGovernments.Theiilanguagewas  every 
*'  w^here  nearly  the  fame;  their  cuftoms,  laws, 
"■  inftitutions,  civil  and  religious;  and  as  the 
"  race  of  their  antient  Kings  w^as  totally  ex- 
"  tincl  in  all  their  fubjededftates,  the  people 
"  readily  transferredtheirallegianceto  aFrincc 
"  who  feeraed  to  merit  it,  by  the  fplendourof 
"  his  vidories,  the  vigour  of  his  adminiftra- 
"■  tion,  and  the  fuperior  nobility  of  his  birth. 
■'  An  union  alfo  in  government  opened  to 
"''  them  the  agreeable  profpe6l  of  future  tran- 
^^  quillity  ;  and  it  appeared  more  probable, 
""  that  they  would  thenceforth  become  terrj- 
'*  ble  to  their  neighbours,  than  be  expofed  to 
^'  their  inroads  and  devaftations."  We  col- 
led from  th's  paifage,  not  merely  as  an  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Flume's,  but  as  an  hiftorical  fad. 
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that  the  local  attachment  and  national  feel- 
ing which  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  before  their  union  enter- 
tained, no  doubt,  towards  their  refpedive 
countries,  were  eafily  and  quickly  extended  to 
the  whole  united  kingdom.  This  change  did 
not  even  wait  for  a  new  generation,  but  was 
operated  in  the  very  life  of  the  conque- 
ror, and  therefore  of  thofe  who  were  them- 
fclves  habituated  to  the  narrower  feeling,  and 
who  had  experienced  in  their  own  perfons  the 
humiliation  and  refentmcnt  belonging  to  de- 
feat. For  it  is  alfo  remarkable  that  the  harmo- 
nizing property  of  union  was  manifefted  in 
circumftances  the  moft  adverfe  of  any  to  con- 
ciliation, I  mean  in  the  cafe  of  an  union 
brought  about  by  force,  and  attended  with  all 
the  irritation  of  compuHion  and  conqueft. 
We  muft  obfcrve,  in  the  next  place,  that  Mr. 
Humeconfiders  a  fimilarity  of  language,  cuf- 
toms,  laws,and  infl:itutions,civil  and  religious, 
as  circumflances,  favourable,  not  only  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  union,  but  to  the  improve- 
ment and  promotion  of  its  beneficial  confe- 
qucnces.  And  laflly,  we  have  the  authority 
of  this  profound  and  philofophical  hiftorian 
for  thinking  that  fuch  an  union  was  likely  not 
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only  to  yield  the  comforts  of  internal  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  but  fo  to  improve  the 
power  and  refources  of  the  kingdom,  as,  in- 
flead  of  trembling  at  the  approach  of  every 
invader,  to  render  it  rather  itfelf  an  objed  of 
terror,  or  at  leaft,  of  refped  to  furrounding 
nations.  It  is  true  that  the  Danifli  invafions 
followed  immediately  on  this  event,  and  we 
know  that  the  repeated  and  powerful  defccnts 
of  that  warlike  nation,  not  only  harrafled  and 
alarmed  this  ifland  upwards  of  a  century,  but 
at  fome  periods  reduced  the  Saxon  power  to 
the  greatell  poffible  ftreigbts.  But  in  the  firft 
place,  the  Danifo  invafions  w^ere  not  the  con 
fequence  of  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy,  and 
mull  have  happened  without  it.  And  in  the 
next  place,  itisimpoifible  to  readthehiftory  of 
that  period  without  perceiving,  in  every  page 
a  demonftration  of  the  falutary  effeds  o/  that 
meafure,  and  vv^ithout  afcribing  to  the  union 
under  Egbert,  alone,  the  ultimate  prefervatioa 
of  that  kingrom.  If  the  Danes  had  found  the 
ifland  in  the  fame  feeble  and  divided  flate,  in 
which  the  Saxons  had  themfelves  atchieved 
the  conqueflof  the  Britons;  if  they  had  had 
to  contend  only  withthedisjointed,  difunited, 
2rnd  fingle  exertionsof  the  fevcn  infignificant 
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States  of  the  Heptarchy  each  in  Its  turn,  and 
if  thofe  Princes  who  fought  for  England  had 
not  been  enabled  by  the  union  to  oppofe  to 
this  powerful  nnd  perfevering  ^nemy  a  com- 
bined and  concerted  defence,  it  is  manifeft 
that  neither  the  valour  and  talenis  of  Egbert, 
nor  the  almoft  romantick  endowments  and 
virtues  of  Alfred  theGreat,  would  have  availed 
to  prevent  a  conqueft  as  complete,  and  an  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Saxon  power  and  name  out  of 
England,  as  perfed  and  dreadful  as  that  which 
they  hadthemfelves  inflided  on  the  defence- 
lefsand  divided  Britons.  But  to  pafs  forward 
to  times  fomewhat  nearer  our  own^  I  would 
njw  fpeak  of  Wales. 

Wales  had  refilled  the  power  of  all  the 
Saxon  Kings,  and  the  firll:  Princes  of  the  Nor- 
man line.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Heiiry 
the  Third,  and  then  rather  by  the  effed  of 
internal  diflention,  than  by  the  arms  or  enter- 
prize  of  that  Prince,  that  Wales  was  brought 
undera  fort  of  feudal  deoendance  on  theCrown 
of  England,  and  acknov/ledgedthe  Sovereign 
of  the  latter  country  as  a  feudal  fuperior. 
Wales  was  held,  then,  during-  that  reign 
meerly  as  a  fief,  wiih  the  ufual  acknowledg- 
ments. 


rnents,  and  under  the  ufual  conditions  belong- 
ing to  the  feudal  relation  of  feignory  and  vafla- 
lage,  bi:t   without   any  claim  on  the  part  of 
England  to  political  fovereignty.  This  (lender 
relation  feems,  however,  to  have  improved  it- 
feF  very  rapidly  into  a  connexion  of  a  different 
and  much  more  intimate  nature,  for  in  the 
very  next  reign,  Edward  the  Firft,  the  imme- 
diate fucceffer  of  Henry  the  Third,  was  able  to 
convert  that  feudal  feigneury  into  diredt  and 
pofitive  fovreignty,  and  to  annex  the  Principa- 
lity of  Wales  infeparably,  and  as  part  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Crown,  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land.   At  the  fame  period,  and  indeed  on  that 
occafion,  a  partial  communication,  and  but  a 
partial  one,  of  the  laws  and  police  of  England 
was  made  to  Wales,   by  the  Statuni  IVallice,  as 
it  is  called,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Firft    I  mention  thefe  particulars 
only  toobferve,  that  al  this  period  commenced 
an   8sra    of  connexion  between  En2;Iand  nnd 
Wales,  nol    indeed   prccifely  the  fame  in  all 
points,   but  bearing,    however,    fome  rcfem- 
blance  and  analogy  to  that  which  we  are  prin- 
cipally confidering  to-day.     I  mean  "/.  imper- 
fect political  connexion,    which  confifled  in 
the  two  countries  beinir  governed  bv  the  fame 
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Prince,  with  a  partial  uniformity  of  laws  and 
inftitutions,  remaining  diftindand  feparate  in 
other  refpeds. 

If  we  would  appreciate  the  value  of  fXx:h  a 
connexion,  and  its  efficacy  in  producing  either 
internal  tranquility  or  external  peace,  we  have 
only  to  purfue  the  hiftory  of  that  connexion, 
throughout  <^he  whole  period  of  its  duration, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firfl  to  that  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.     It  is  by  no  means  my  in- 
tention to  interrupt  this  debate  by  fuch  a  nar- 
rative, but  merely  to  dired  your  Lordfhip's  at- 
tention to  the  refult  of  fuch  an  enquiry.     For 
your  Lordfhips  know  that  Wales  was  not  only 
difquieted  within,  by  the  troul>ies  and  turbu- 
lence of  civil  diforder,  but  that  both  countries 
were  affli61ed  by  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  mu- 
tual inroads  and  petty  warfare,  not  perhaps  of 
futHcient  dignity  to  attrad  the  notice  of  gene- 
ral hiftory,  but  fufficient  to  keep  them  both 
rxpofed  to  the  frequent  calamities,    and  the 
conftant   anxiety  attending  a  ftate  of  perma- 
nent hoOility   with    a   neighbouring  enemy, 
nnd  by  thefe  means  retard  and  interrupt    on 
both  fides  of  the  border,    but    efpecially    in 
Wales,  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  of  arts, 
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of  induftry,  of  v/ealth,  and,  in  a  word,  of 
public  improvement  in  all  its  branches.  But 
this  was  a  flate  of  things,  w^hich,  as  I  have 
faid,  could  not  laft  for  ever,  and  the  only  per- 
fect and  fovereign  remedy  for  fuch  diforders, 
was  at  length  adminiflered  in  the  reign  of 
Harr)  the  Eighth,  by  that  incorporating  legif- 
lative  Union  which  extinguifhed  in  a  day  the 
difcord  of  agts,andidentified  forever  thefe  two 
not  only  diftind,  but  hoftile  nations.  In  our 
enquiry  then  concerning  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages or  difad  vantages  of  thefe  two  modes 
of  relation,  I  mean  that  imperfed  one  which 
propofes  to  combine  connexion  with  difl:in6t- 
Hefs,  and  that  perfed  legiflative  Union  which 
confounds  and  incorporates  both  the  nations 
and  their  governments,  we  have  only  to  com- 
pare, or  rather  to  contraft,  the  uneafy  and 
afflicting  period  which  preceded  the  Union 
in  the  reign  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  with  the  two 
centuries  of  mutual  fecurity  and  peace,  and 
of  progreilive  and  ftill  increafing  profperity 
and  happinefs,  power,  fpleudour  and  dignity 
which  have  fucceeded,  and  as  it  is  reafonablc 
to  conclude,  have  derived  in  a  great  degree, 
if  not  principally,  from  that  event. 
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England  felt  very  early  the  advantage  of 
connexion  with  Scotland-,  and  projeds  for 
uniting  them,  even  on  the  beft  principle  of 
Union,  w^ere  fet  on  foot,  and  repeated  in  va- 
rious forms,  and  on  the  ilighteft  profpeds  of 
fuccefs,  from  the  earlieft  period  down  to  the 
very  lateft,that  is  to  fay,  to  the  adual  accom- 
plifhment  of  that  falutary  defign.  But  fuch 
piirpofes,wifeand  beneficial  as  they  are,  muft,-  A 
it  feems,  mature  themfelves  in  thefullnefs  of 
time  ;  and  although  it  is  ordained  that  thefe 
events  fhall  happen,  they  muft  happen,  it 
would  feem,  in  their  due  and  appointed  order. 
It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  neighbouring 
jaations  will  feldom  begin  with  union, though 
they  are  fure  to  end  with  it.  The  work  of 
connexion  commenced,  then  alfo,inthis  cafe, 
at  the  natural  beginning  of  the  procefs,  and 
conquefl:  was  reforted  to  as  the  inflrument  of 
union.  This  part  of  the  Scotch  courfe,  how- 
ever, was  never  atchieved.  Scotland  never  was 
conquered.  But  the  attempt,  and  all  the  mi- 
feries  attending  that  long  and  obflinate  flrug- 
glc,dehiged  both  countries  in  blood,andduring 
more  than  three  centuries  afttided  them  with 
calamitiesjthe  amount  of  which.on  either  fide, 
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hiflorians  can  hardly  report  faithfully,  with- 
out the  charge  of  exaggeration.  This  fan- 
guinary  and  ruinous  conteft  terminated  in 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  at  the  accelTiou  of 
James  the  firft ;  and  here  commenced  a  cen- 
tury of  that  precife  relation  which  is  the  fub- 
jed  of  our  prefent  enquiry.  The  two  king- 
doms had  one  Prince,  and  one  Executive- 
Power,  with  feparate  Parliaments.  Scotland' 
aiTerted  a  perfed  independence  and  equality, 
but  experienced  a  real  fubordination.  It  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  unfair,  if  I  were  to  impute  to 
this caufe alone,  the  manydifadvantages  under" 
which  Scotland  appears  to  have  laboured,  and- 
the  declining  condition  of  that  counti'y  which 
is  obferved  by  hiftorians  during  the  period  I 
have  mentioned.  Much  of  the  calamitv  which 
fell  upon  both  kingdoms,  muft  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  the  troubles  and  civil  wars  to 
which  every  part  of  the  ifland  partook  during  a 
great  proportion  of  the  laft  century,  and  which, 
amongft  other  extraordinary  events  produced, 
under  the  Commonwealth,  a  hafty  and  fhort- 
lived,  becaufe  ill  digelted  and  ill  conceived, 
Union  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Ensjland, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  with  all  thefe  al- 
lowances, it  is  not  the  lefs  true,  that  the  laft 
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century  was  a  period  of  great  political  difcorci 
and  diffention  between  England  and  Scotland, 
in  which  the  latter  country  entertained  and 
manifefted,  as  we  have  been  led  to  expert, 
that  angry  and  querulous  teiiiper  which  I  have 
defcribed  as  growing  out  of  the  fituation,  and 
as  infeparable  from  that  jarring  and  abhorrent 
union  of  nominal  independence  and  real  fubor- 
dination.  This  caufe  produced  its  natural  ef- 
fedsj  and  both  difturbed  the  empire  in  peace, 
and  weakened  it  in  war,  fometimes  by  politi- 
cal contention  between  the  people  of  Scotland 
and  the  Monarch,  fometimes  by  the  habitual 
animofity  of  the  two  countries,  hardly  kept 
under  by  the  authority  or  mediation  of  the 
common  fovereign,  fometimes  by  the  intrigues 
of  Scotland  with  France,  and  above  all  by  the 
purfuit  of  the  idol  independence,  to  the  very 
brink  of  feparation.  The  very  unity  of  the 
Crowns  became  a  grievance ;  and  your  Lord- 
fhips  know,  that  towards  the  clofe  of  this  pe- 
riod, I  mean  in  the  firft  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  and  of  the  prefent  century,  partly 
by  projecSls  for  abridging  the  perogative,  be- 
caufe  it  was  adminiftered  out  of  Scotland, 
partly  by  projects  for  ufurping  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  regal  power,  in   order   that  it 
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might  be  adminiftered  within  Scotland ;  partly, 
in  fine,  by  refufing  to  accede  to  the  fettlement 
of  the  fucceiTion  adopted  in  England,  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland,  the  patriots  of  Scotland, 
with  the  acclamation  of  the  whole  people  of 
Scotland,  brought  the  danger  of  impending  fe- 
paration  fo  home  to  the  fenfe  and  bofoms  of 
bothcountries,thattheirprudencewas  at  length 
alarmed  j  they  opened  their  arms  to  each  other, 
and  took  Ihelter  from  imminent  and  incurable 
ruin,  in  that  infeparable  embrace  which  has 
ever  fince,  and  I  truft  ever  will,  continue  to 
unite  us.  It  is  thus  that  extremes  touch, 
and  thus  that  thefe  two  nations,  from  the  laft 
term  of  alienation  and  repugnance,  pafTed  at  a 
fingle  ftep,  into  the  clofeft  and  moft  indifTo- 
luble  union. 

The  connexion  between  England  and  Ire- 
land began  in  conqueft,  and  the  relation  was 
that  of  fovereign  and  fubjed.  I  do  not  fay  a 
fovereign  able,  at  all  times,  to  enforce  his  do- 
minion, or  a  fubmiflive  fubjed  acknowledging 
and  acquiefcing  under  the  authority  of  his 
mafter.  But  whatever  connexion  fubfifled 
between    the    two   countries,    had   that  ori- 
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gin  and  pvtfervcd  that  character  through  its 
,firft  period.     This  firfl   and   intolerable  ftage 
of  national  relation  pafTed  forward,  however, 
and  foftened  itfelf  gradually,  but  through  the 
fanguinary  procefs  of  habitual  refinance  and 
infubordination,  fwelling  occalionally  into  ci- 
vil w^ars  and  rebellions  of  the  mofl.  ferocious 
character,  into  a  dependent  connexion,  or  a 
mitigated  but  avowed  dependence  of  Ireland 
on  England.      I  allude  now  to  that  period 
during  which  the  Irifh  nation,  with  a  parlia* 
ment  of  their  own,  were,  however,  fubjed  to 
the  legiflature  of  England.    I  do  not  fpeak  of 
the  rrght^  nor  wifh  to  engage  in  that  already 
obfolete,  though  recent  controverfy.    I  fpeak 
only  of  the/a^,  for  fuch  wag  ^e  conftitution, 
defaSlo^  of  Englifh  and  Irifh  connexion,  in  the 
memory  of  the   youngeft  of  your  Lordfhips. 
This  fecond  period,  alfo,  pafTcd  away,  and  the 
prefent  improved  ftate  of  Irifh  independence, 
as  it  now  fubfifts,  was  atchieved   by  means, 
which  I  have  already  had  occafion  to   allude 
to  j  I  mean  by  the  opportune  exertion  of  Irifh 
energy  in  moments  of  Britifh  debility  and  dif- 
trefs.     For  thofe  concefTions  were  certainly 
granted  in  circumftances  of  durefs,  whether 
they  may  now,  with  better  grace,  be  flated  to 
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.have  flowed  from  the  juftice  and  liberal  dilpo- 
fition  of  the  conceding  country,  or  not.     In 
the  mean  while  we  have  arrived,  in  the  due 
and  regular  courfe,  at  that  precife  point  of 
connexion,  which  has  been  the  principal  ob- 
jed  of  difcuiTion.  We  have  a  common  prince, 
with  feparate  parliaments.     Ireland  claims  a 
fovereign  independent  government,  and  that 
claim  is  freely  admitted  by  our  own  ;   while 
we   exercife,    neverthelefs,    with   the  acqui- 
efcence  of  Ireland,  an  open  afcendancy  and 
controul  in  every  one  of  its  concerns.     We 
are  at  thi,s  moment,  therefore,  making  an  ex- 
periment, which  is  not  yet  twenty  years  old, 
of  the  mutual  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
that  mode   of  connexion,  of  its   efficacy  in 
ftrengthening  the  empire,  in  repelling  danger 
from  without,  in  reconciling  the  minds  and 
afFedions  of  the  nations  within,  and,  finally, 
in   cementing  and  perpetuating  their  union. 
We  muft,  indeed,  regard  the  prefent  moment 
as  the  firft,  in  v/hich  the  courfe  of  events  has 
furnifhed  the  proper  ordeal  of  this  condition  ; 
I  mean  a  crifis  of  difficulty  and  danger  to  the 
empire  j  for  this  is  the   true   touchftone   on 
which  the  virtue  of  connexion  and  of  mutual 
engagements   may   be    proved.     Surely,    my 
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Lords,  at  this  period  of  the  argument,  I  may 
claim  the  benefit  of  fads,  of  which  we  are 
onrfelves  the  living  witneiTes,  and  appeal  at 
once  to  the  difaftrous  teftimony  of  the  prefent 
hour,  not  only  for  the  inadequacy  of  fuch  a 
fyftem  to  yield  protedion  and  fupport  in  the 
period  of  difficulty,  but  for  its  adive  and  fatal 
efficacy  in  augmenting  the  danger  and  haften- 
ing  the  common  ruin.  Can  we  need  better 
proof  than  every  tide  has  of  late  brought  us, 
that  the  prefent  feeble  and  flimfy  bond  which 
conneds  Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  does  not 
pofTefs  one  principle  of  {lability,  and  has  not 
Hamina  to  refift  that  innate  tendency  to  decay 
and  difTolution,  which  accompanies  all  life 
from  the  cradle,  whether  natural  or  politick. 
What  refult  then  is  it  reafonable  to  look  for 
from  this  experiment  ?  I  fhould  wifli  to  fpeak 
on  this  occafion,  not  merely  with  refped,  but 
I  muft  fay,  with  gratitude  and  reverence,  of 
the  coridud  held  by  that  which  we  muft  call 
the  Irifh  nation,  and  which  is,  indeed,  entitled 
to  that  appellation.  I  mean  the  Irifh  Govern- 
ment, the  Irifh  Parliament,  a  great  portion  of 
the  property  of  Ireland,  of  its  gentry,  and  even 
of  its  people.  In  thefe  we  have  witnefTed  exer- 
tions of  courage,  adivity,  perfeverance,  and 
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fpirit,  as  well  as  of  fidelity  and  honour,  in  ful- 
filling the  engagements  of  their  connexion 
with  us,  and  in  the  protedion  and  defence  of 
their  own  country,  which  challenge  the  thanks 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  apprpbation  of  the 
world.  But  this  fentiment  cannot  either  con- 
ceal from  us,  or  difguife.  other  truths,  not  lefs 
obvious,  though  lefs  grateful  and  welcome. 
The  loyalty,  the  prudence,  and  fpirit,  which 
we  commend,  on  one  hand,  do  not,  however, 
prevent  anextenfiveand  defperate  confpiracy, 
on  the  other,  againft  the  common  fafety.of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  aiming,  above 
all,  avowedly  and  diftindly  againft  that  coa- 
nexion,  in  which. the  fafety  of  both  is  felt  to 
refide.  After  hearing  his  Majefty's  lawful  ex- 
ercife  of  the  powers  with  which  the  Conflitu- 
tion  of  Ireland  has  invefted  him,  and  the  legi- 
timate means  employed  by  the  Sovereign  of 
that  country  to  preferve  a  uniformity  of  mca- 
fures  in  the  diredtion  of  our  common  interefls, 
treated  as  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power, 
we  have  the  misfortune  of  feeing  at  this  hour 
a  great  portion  of  the  Irifh  people,  confiderable 
for  its  numbers,  and,  I  fear,  not  altogether 
contemptible,  even  for  its  blood  and  talents, 
in  open  rebellion  againft  our  common  Sove- 
reign. 
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reign,  and  in  clofe  alliance  with  our  common 
enemy.  The  diiTolution  of  all  connexion  be- 
tween us  is  the  objed  they  profefs.  The  griev- 
ance which  they  have  rifen  to  redrefs  is  that 
connexion  ;  the  caufe  which  their  manifeftos 
proclaim,  the  ftandard  under  which  they  mufter 
andfight,  is  reparation.  This  end  then,  towards  ^ 
which  we  have  feen  fuch  connexions  are  con- 
tinually prone,  this  Very  reparation,  which  is 
the  natural  inborn  propenfity  of  imperfed  re- 
lation, is  already,  in  this  cafe,  the  fubjed  of 
a  cival  war,  and  is  at  this  moment  committed 
to  the  ifTue  of  arms,  which  is  ftill  depending. 
I  have  glanced,  in  this  manner,  the  hiftory  of 
Britifh  and  Irifli  connexion  only  to  fhew,  that 
amongft  its  many  other  evils,  that  of  tendency 
to  total  extindion,  which  we  have  been 
taught  by  principle,  and  by  the  example  of  other 
countries,  to  exped,  is  proved  in  fad,  and  in 
the  adual  cafe,  to  be  one  of  its  properties ;  and 
I  am  hardly  apprehendve  of  adiflenting  voice 
to  the  conclufion  which  appears  to  me  to  re- 
fult  from  this  dedudion,  whether  of  hiftory^ 
or  reafon,  that  we  have  reached  the  point  at 
which,  in  the  firft  place,  the  evils  of  imperfed^ 
connexion  are  at  their  height,  and  in  the 
next,  beyond  which  lies  only  that  alternative, 
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fo  often  mentioned,  of  feparation  or  union. 
We  ftand  precifely   in  that  predicament,  in 
which  the  prudence  of  both  countries,  and  the 
fidelity  and  honour  of  thofe  who  are  entrufled 
with  their  interefts,    I  mean  their  Govern- 
ments and  Legiilatares,  arc    called  upon   by 
the  moft  folemn   and  inftant  appeal,  I  mean 
the  peril   of  their  countries,  to  fnatch  them 
from  that  precipice,  on  the  very  edge  of  which 
they  ftand,  already  wavering,  and  too  giddy  to 
fave  themfelves.  It  cannot,  furely,  be  a  dif- 
ficult or  doubtful  queftion,  whether  we  fliould 
fold  our  arms,  and  look  on  npon  this  danger, 
and  the  certain  ruin  in  which  it  ends,  or  fol- 
low that  fecure  and  already  trodden  path  which 
has    already  con^udcd   two    other  countries, 
now  identified  with  England,  I  mean  Wales 
and    Scotland,    to    more   than   fafcty.       We 
have  furely  learnt  from  both  thofe  examples, 
that  the  meafure  adopted  by  them,  not  only 
ofFords  a  perfed  remedy  againfl  the  evils  with 
which  we  are  now  contending,   but  pofTefles 
precifely    the   oppofite    property    from    that 
which  is  the  charader  of  our  prefent  imper- 
fed,  ill-conflruded  connexion  ^  namely,   that 
of  tending  toaconflant  and  certain  improve- 
ment and  perfedion,  inllead  of  diminution  iuid 
G  deterioration 
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deterioration  of  union  and  all  its  beneficial 
fruits. 

Having  hitherto  treated  the  queflion  fome- 
what  fpeculatively,  I  would  now  fpeak  more 
particularly  to  the  practical  inducements  which 
fhould  recommend  this  meafure  to  both  coun- 
tries ;  and,  firft,  to  Great  Britain. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  to  GreatBri- 
tain  from  an  incorporating  union  with  Ireland 
may  be  divided  into  pofitive  and  negative. 

By  pofitive,  I  mean  an  acceflion  of  real  and 
efficient  force  to  our  prefent  Empire,  as  a  navel 
and  military  power  j  for  were  all  caufe  of  diffe- 
rence between  the  countries  extinguifhed,  and 
■were  the  affedions  of  the  Vv^hole  of  Ireland  as 
fincerelydireded  towards  the  general  fervice  of 
the  Empire,  and  its  force  as  difpofable  far  that 
purpofe,  as  may  be  faid  of  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  power 
and  refources  of  that  Empire  would  receive  an 
cffential  augmentation  and  improvement.  But 
I  would  rather  pafs  on  to  that  cLafs  of  advan- 
tage which  I  have  called  negative,  and  which 
appears  to  me  the  mofl  material  of  the  two. 
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By  the  negative  advantage  of  union,  I  mean 
that  of  avoiding,  in  moments  of  war  and  diffi- 
culty, thofe  embarraffmcnts  which  have  never 
failed  to  diftrad  and  annoy  us  as  often,  at 
leaft  of  late  years,  as  war  and  difficulty  have 
occurred,  and  which  render  Ireland,  at  this 
moment,  inftead  of  a  refource,  only  a  dead 
weight  hung  round  the  neck  of  Britilh  exer- 
tion, at  a  time  when  the  full  energy  of  both 
might  be  well  employed  againft  the  common 
enemy.  The  cafe  is  fuch,  that  we  have  not 
only  to  contend  with  this  di.fficulty  in  our 
conteft  with  France,  but  it  muft,  I  think,  be 
an  improvident  and  fanguine  view  of  our  own 
affairs,  and  of  the  general  events  in  Europe,  to 
conlider  even  the  prefervation  of  Ireland,  I 
mean  her  prefervation  to  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  hisMajefly,  and  the  continuance  of 
any  connexion  between  us,  as  a  matter  which 
is  not  become,  in  fome  degree  or  other,  pro- 
blematical and  precarious.  I  would  by  no 
means  be  underwood  to  fpeak  defpondently  on 
that  fubjed  ;  I  am  far  from  feeling  fo.  I 
fpeak  only  of  danger  and  doubt,  as  exciting  a 
prudent  exertion  to  counterad  them,  not  of  a 
mean  or  unprofitable  fear.  No  man  in  Eng- 
land can  repofe  a  more  entire  ccnfidence  in 
G  2  t.he 
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the  vigilance,  the  fkill  and  the  divine  valouf 
of  the  Britifh  navy  than  myfelf.  I  profefs  an 
equal  reliance  on  the  courage  and  difcipline 
of  Britifh  troops,  endowed  as  I  have  always 
thought  them  with  higher  excellence  than 
thofe  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  I 
have  a  firm  confidence  alfo  in  the  fpirit  and 
bravery  of  the  Irifh  nation,  and  in  the  honour 
and  fidelity  of  that  part  of  it  which  profeffes 
attachment  to  our  empire,  and  to  our  mutual 
connexion;  but  with  all  thefe  grounds  of 
rational  hope  and  cxpedtation,  there  ate  two 
points  in  which  I  cannot  feel  the  fame  im- 
plicit confidence,  on  each  of  which,  however, 
our  ultimate  fecurity,  and  the  iffue  of  this 
contefl  mufl  depend.  I  cannot  rely  confi- 
dently on  the  conftancy  of  fortune  in  war; 
nor  on  the  fteadinefs  and  uniformity  of  any 
national  fentiment  whatever.  I  do  not  know 
why  there  is  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  at  all, 
I  have  never  heard  any  adequate  caufe  af- 
figned  for  it.  Such  pretences  as  have  been 
reforted  to  for  jXiftifying  it,  have  either  been 
poflerior  to  the  events  of  ^yhich  they  are  al- 
ledged  to  have  been  the  caufes ;  or  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  the  avowed  objeds  of  the 
rebellion.  Who  for  example  will  believe  thofe 
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men  fincere  who  would  afcribe  their  infurrcc- 
tion  to  the  religious  differences  .between  two 
feds  of  chriftians,  while  they  propofe  to  re- 
drefs  that  grievance,  by  a  remedy,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  muft  eradicate  from  their  countrv, 
or  fubjed;  to  a  furious  and  fanatic  perfecution, 
the  profeffion  of  chriftianity  itfelf  ?  I  have 
never,  I  fay,  heard  any  diitind  grievance  arti- 
culated, which  would  not  be  enhanced  a 
thoufand  fold,  by  the  moft  perfed  fuccefs 
that  can  be  propofed  in  the  acknowledged  ob- 
jeds  of  this  abfurd  rebellion.  Not  knowing 
then  the  principle  of  the  prefent  troubles  in 
Ireland,  I  have  no  rule  for  meafuring  their  ex- 
tent, or  for  limiting  their  progrefs,  and  I  can- 
not fay  v/ith  confidence,  Vvhether any  part  of 
the  Irifh  nation,  or  at  leaft  the  greater  and 
predominant  part,  will  at  fome  future  period 
even  profefs  adherence  to  Britifh  connexion; 
neither  am  I  endowed  with  the  means  of  prc- 
diding  pofitively  the  event  of  another  cntcr- 
prize  againft  Ireland,  if  the  enemy  fliould  at- 
tempt it  in  more  favourable  circumftanccs. 
I  repeat  it,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  defpond  on 
this  view"  of  the  danger;  I  fay  on  the  contrary 
that  the  proper  means  are  fure  to  repel  it.  I 
fpeak  only  of  the  danger  as  of  a  motive  for 
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exerting  both  wifdom  and  courage  in  ©ppofing 
it.  In  that  view  I  am  conftrained  to  acknow- 
ledge doubt,  and  doubt  on  fuch  a  queftion 
cannot  be  diverted  of  anxiety,  nor  feparated 
from  a  duty  to  aim  at  the  attainment  of  better 
fecurity  for  objeds  of  fuch  unappreciable  value. 
I  do  not  fay  Ireland  mufl:  be  loft  if  we  have 
not  a  Union,  but  I  cannot  fay  lefs  than  this, 
that  Vv-e  have  no  fecurity  for  the  prefer vation 
of  Ireland,  if  we  do  not  draw  the  bonds  of 
our  connexion  much  clofer,  and  that  with- 
out delay.  With  fuch  apprehenfions  it  can- 
not be  unfeafonable  to  contemplate  a  little 
more  clofely,  the  confequences  of  a  total  re- 
paration from  Ireland,  and  of  the  neceffary 
attendant,  at  leaft,  in  the  prefent  moment,  on 
fuch  a  rupture,  I  mean  her  immediate  al- 
liance with  the  French  Republic.  Moment- 
ous as  thefe  confequences  are,  I  fhall  pafs 
rapidly  over  them,  becaufe  they  are  too  obvi- 
ous, and  their  importance  too  fenfible,  to  rc^ 
quire,  or,  perhaps,  admit  of  amplification. 

An  Irifh  democratic  republic,  or  rather  anar^ 
chy,  muft  be  thefirft  and  inftant  confequence 
of  our  feparation.  Let  any  man,  then,  attached 
to  the  BritifhConftitutiouj  let  any  one  who  is 
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fond  of  order  and  fecurity  in  fociety,  or  even 
afraid  of  the  extremes  of  diforder ;  let  any  one 
who  would  fhrink  from  univerfal  plunder,  con- 
fifcation  and  murder,  with  all  th'e  namelefs 
miferies,  wretchednefs  and  guilt,  which  are 
but  the  particulars  of  that  aggregate  called 
anarchy ;  let  any  man,  I  fay,  who  has  either 
the  flighteft  concern  for  the  human  race  and 
its  happinefs,  a  fparkof  love  for  his  country,  or 
even  a  common  and  vulgar  folicitude  for  his 
own  or  his  childrens'  fecurity,  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  triumphant  eftablifhment  of  a 
democratic  anarchy  in  Ireland.  It  is  not 
enough  to  fay  "  Proximus  ardet ;"  it  is  part  of 
our  own  tenement  which  is  in  flames,  and  we 
come  in  abfolute  contadt  with  this  peftilent 
contagion.  Let  us,  I  fay,  confider  foberly,  if 
you  pleafe,  but  deeply  and  ferioufly,  how 
much  this  danger  would  be  increafed  by  fuch 
an  event,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  danger  is. 
I  will  not  infifl  on  this  topic  j  it  might  lead 
me  too  far.  But  I  fhall  pafs  to  confequcnccs 
of  another  fort. 

Let  us  confider,  forexample,  what  would  be 
thefituationof  the  weftern  coafts  of  this  ifland, 
from  the  Land's-endto  the  Hebrides.    Let  i- 
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aik  Cornwall^  Devonfhire,  Briftol,  Wales,  Li- 
verpool, Lancashire,  Giafgow;  let  us  afk  thofi^ 
whofe  honfes  now  ftand  on  the  margin  of  the 
Irifh  Channel,  whofe  lawns  and  gardens  are 
wafhed  b'y  that  fea,  w* hich  now  feparates  them 
only  from  friends  j  let  us  aik  thofe  manufadur- 
ing  coafts  and  counties,  and  thofe  great  trading 
cities  w^hich  I  have  enumerated,  and  which 
now  draw  wealth  and  profit,  without  danger, 
from  that  channel,  what  their  condition  and 
that  of  their  country  will  be,  when  they  ftand 
w^ithin  hail  of  a  powerful  and  favage  enemy, 
which  the  darknefs  of  a  fingle  night  can  bring 
to  their  chamber  doors.  At  prefent  the  Bri- 
tifh  commerce  and  the  Britifh  navy  pafs  freely 
through  this  channel,  with  friendly  ports  and 
coafis  on  either  fide,  as  if  it  were  an  inland  na- 
vigation; w'hile  the  fhips  of  the  enemy  can- 
not approach,  nor  entangle  themfelves  either 
for  war  or  trade,  with  this  maritime  pafs.  But 
after  fuch  a  change,  when  Ireland  is  hoftiie, 
and  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  let  thofe  who 
dired  our  naval  affairs,  and  who,  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  faying  it,  do  fo  with  fo 
much  honour  to  themfelves,  and  fo  much  folid 
advantage,  as  well  a^  glory,  to  their  country; 
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fet  thofe   who  are  bcft  acquainted  with  our 
maritime  fituation,  declare,  what  new  exertion 
of  vigilance  Vv-ill  be  required,  what  additional 
number  of  fhips  and   of  feamen  muft  be  re* 
tained  from  offenfive  war,  and  muft  abandon 
the  ocean,  to  proted  the  coafts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain againft  thofe  of  Ireland,  and  to  watch  the 
ports  of  the  latter  country  in  its  whole  circum- 
ference.    Let  us  reflect  on  the  advantage  loft 
to  the  Britifh  navy  and  its  operations,  by  ex- 
clufion  from  Cork,  and  from  the  fouthern  and 
weflern  harbours  of  Ireland ;  let  that  difad  van- 
tage be  only  doubled  by  adding  our  lofs  to  the 
gain   of  the  enemy,  when  they  have  all  the 
ports  and  bays  of  Ireland  at  their  difpofal  or  in 
their  occupation.  How  many  fquadrons  more 
muft  we  employ  to  tend   at  once  the  arma- 
ments of  Breft  and  L'Orient,  and  thofe  of  Ire- 
land. What  will  be  the  fituation  of  our  ch'.n- 
nel    and   our   weftern    trade,  when  enemies* 
cruizers  ifl^ie  from  and  fhelter  in  France  to  the 
fouthward,  and  Ireland  to  the  northward,  and 
far  to  the  weftward  of  the  entrance  of  our 
channel.     The  Victualling  Board  will  tell  us 
how  the  navy  will  be  fupplied,  when  Cork  i:> 
fhut   againft   us,  and   victuals  only  the  Breft 
fquadrons.     When  the  ports  of  Ireland  are  all 
H  French, 
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French,  will  it  be  equally  impoflible  to  tranf- 
port  troops  from  France,  as  when  thofe  troops 
were  to  fight  their  way  on  fhore,  and  the 
fhips,  which  tranfported  and  convoyed  them 
were  to  fight  their  way  back  to  France?  When 
a  French  and  Irifh  army,  receiving  their  or- 
ders from  the  French  Diredory,  are  at  Bel- 
fafl,  and  ready  to  embark  within  three  hours 
fail  of  the  Britilh  coaft,  will  invafion  be  as 
chimerical  and  vifionary  as  it  now  is  from 
France  to  the  fouthern  counties  of  England  • 
Will  in  fine  internal  difcontent,  or  fpeculative 
error,  or  the  fecret  machinations  of  French 
corruption  and  Englifh  treafon,  or  will  popu- 
lar hope  in  the  firft  fweets  of  diforder  and 
anarchy  have  lefs,  or  will  they  not  have  much 
more  heart  and  confidence,  when  with  the  ex- 
ample of  a  fuccefsful  rebellion,  they  have  alfo 
the  fupport  of  neighbouring  armies  to  encou- 
rage them  ? 

Thefe  are  fome,  far  from  all,  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  enumerate  thus  fuddenly  all  the 
confequences  of  Irifh  feparation  from  Great 
Britain,  ^md  connexion  with  France,  as  it 
would  afFcd  ourfelves.  I  am  far  from  faying,  I 
wiU  never  admit  that  even  thefe  accumulated 
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ditficulties,  would  prove  too  many  fo,r  the 
hitherto  unmatched  powers  of  Britifh  energy 
or  wifdom.  But  I  fay  the  change  would  be 
great,  the  danger  as  yet  untried,  and  the  iffuc 
more  doubtful  than  our  prudence  as  En^lifh- 
men,  and  much  more,  our  duty  as  entrufted 
with  the  interefts  of  our  country,  fhould  per- 
mit us  to  expofe  it  to,  if  the  trial  can  be 
averted  by  any  honourable  means.  It  appeals 
to  me  the  greateft  peril  to  which  the  Britifh 
Empire,  whether  we  confider  its  power  and 
greatnefs  without,  or  its  fecurity,  freedom, 
and  independence  within,  ever  was  or  can  be 
expofed.  On  the  queftion,  therefore,  as  it  re- 
gards Great  Britain,  I  have  no  hefitation  in 
affenting  to  the  meafure,  and  concurring  in 
this  addrefs. 

This  confideration  might,  perhaps,  be 
thought  in  ftridncfs  fuffi,cieht  for  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Parliament,  fince  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  is  no  doubt  competent  to  deliberate 
and  decide  on  all  that  regards  the  intereft  cyf 
Ireland  in  this  queftion.  No  man  is  lefs  dif- 
pofed  than  I  am,  to  controvert  the  concurrent 
competence  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  to  deli- 
t>erate,  and  its  exclufive  competence  to  decide 
H  2  the 
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the  queftion  as  it  regards  Ireland.  I  muft, 
neverthelefs,  think  the  interefl  of  Ireland  in 
this  meafure,  a  very  material  point  in  the  deli- 
beration of  the  Britifh  Parliament  alfo.  For 
although  an  entire  union  with  that  country- 
appears  to  be  defirable  on  a  feparate  view  of 
Britifh  intereft^  yet  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
ceafe  to  be  fo,  if  it  were  not  advantageous  to 
Ireland  alfo.  The  benefit  mufl  be  mutual  in 
this  mutual  tranfadion,  in  order  to  be  enjoyed 
by  either.  The  evils  attending  reparation 
would  not  be  removed,  but  on  the  contrary 
would  in  my  judgment,  be  much  enhanced, 
by  any  meafure  which  fhould  unite  us  at  the 
expence,  or  to  the  elTential  prejudice  of  either. 
If  fincere  and  cordial  harmony  is  not  the  fruit 
of  union;  if  identity  in  conftitution  is  not 
founded  on  identity  of  intereft,  and  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  identity  of  fentiment  and  feeling  to- 
wards the  united  empire,  fuch  an  union  will 
not  cure  the  evils  of  imperfed:  relation,  or  even 
feparation,  but  may  bring  fomeof  them  nearer 
and  more  home  to  both;  and  will  produce  but 
few  of  thofe  advantages  which  I  confider  as 
the  true  inducements  to  that  meafure.  I 
claim  it,  therefore,  as  an  Englifh  queftion,  to 
enquire  whether  Union  with  Great  Britain 
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will  be  beneficial  to  Ireland ;  and  I  fhould  pro- 
pofe  to  purfue  that  enquiry  not  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  inftruding  Ireland  in  her  own  interefls 
or  duties,  but  for  that  of  informing  ourfe:  ves 
of  the  intereft  of  our  own  country  in 'this  mca- 
fure,  and  refting  the  judgment  of  the  Britilh 
Parliament,  if  it  fhould  be  favourable  to  it,  on 
the  only  folid  and  fecure  bafis,  of  mutual  and 
reciprocal  advantage. 

I  am,  therefore,  to  confider  the  confe- 
quences  which  would  refult  to  Ireland,  from 
that  fituation  of  which  I  have  already  de- 
fcribed  fome  of  the  confequences  to  England; 
I  mean  a  total  Reparation  from  Great  Britain, 
and  alliance  with  the  French  Republic.  I 
have  already  affumed  as  the  firft  fruit  o£  this 
event,  or  probably  as  either  preceding  or  ac- 
companying it,  the  abolition,  in  all  its  parts, 
of  the  prefent  conftitution  of  Ireland,  the 
zealous  attachment  to  which  is  oppofed  to  all 
the  advantages  of  Union,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ment  on  its  ruins,  of  an  Irifh  Republic  on  the 
French  model.  This  change  and  all  the  com- 
plicated calamity  it  bears  in gremio^  I  confider 
as  more  fatal  than  all  the  rell  to  the  happinefs 
of  Ireland  J  but  I  will  rather  pofipone  its  con- 
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iideration  for  a  moment,  and  advert  to  the 
other  lefs  important,  indeed,  but  yet  ferious 
effeds  of  fuch  a  revolution.  It  implies  then,  in 
the  firfl  place,  a  ftate  of  open  hoftility  to 
England  i  and  this  warfare  muft  in  all  proba- 
bility partake  of  the  nature  of  civil  war.  For 
it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  Ireland  fhould  be 
unanimous  in  furrendering  a  free  Government 
and  embracing  French  chains  j  nor  in  prefer- 
ring that  abhord  compound  of  guilt  and 
rnadnefs,  of  infamy  and  ruin,  to  the  bleifings 
of  religion,  law,  honour,  fecurity,  and  genuine 
freedom;  nor  is  it  imaginable  that  Ireland  will 
be  unanimous  in  reje(^ing  Britifh  connexion 
for  the  purpofe  of  fraternizing  with  France. 
The  event  which  I  have  fuppofed,  I  have  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  iflue  of  war,  in  which  one 
party  in  Ireland,  now  the  ftrongefl,  and  Itruft 
the  moft  numerous,  has  been  fubdued.  But 
fubmiflion  to  force  does  not  change  the  mind  j 
and  v.ere  fuch  a  calamity  to  befall  Ireland, 
the  nev/  Irifh  Diredory  will  find  that  the 
armies  of  England,  v/hen  employed  in  the 
refcue  of  Ireland  from  that  flavery,  will  be 
feconded  by  a  great  and  powerful  portion  of 
their  fubjeds.  Ireland  then  is  doomed  in  this 
event,  to  foreign  and  ii;iternal  war,  with  all  its 
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complicated  miferles,  of  which  the  bitterneis 
is  indeed,  yet  on  the  palate  of  that  unhappy 
country.  I  have  aheady  fpoken  of  the  difad- 
vanta2;es  to  which  even  England  would  be 
fubjeded  from  the  hoftility  of  Ireland.  It  is 
manifeft  that  the  country  which  is  the  lead 
powerful  on  fhore,  and  is  null  at  fea,  muft  la- 
bour under  the  fame  difadvantage  multiplied 
in  an  infinite  degree.  A  French  army  in 
Ireland  is  the  natural  confequcnce  of  this  ftate 
of  things :  if  that  army  is  weak,  it  cannot  pro- 
te(Sl  them ;  if  it  is  ftrong  and  adequate  to  the 
objeds  of  France  in  fending  it,  as  afTurcdly  it 
will  be.  Ireland  becomes  a  miferable  province 
of  France.  But  Ireland  as  a  feparate  ftatc, 
muft  alone  provide  for  all  the  imperial  eiia- 
blifhments  to  which  fhe  now  contributes  but 
a  part.  Ireland  muft  have  an  army  all  her 
own,  and  fhe  will  find  fhe  muft  fubfidizc  her 
allied  army,  not  by  treaty  only,  but  by  requifi- 
tion  and  contribution,  and  every  other  form  of 
exadion  and  extortion,  limited  by  the  modcfty 
of  the  French  Diredors,  .their  Generals,  and 
all  their  fubordinate  officers  of  plunder.  They 
muft  have  fortified  towns,  and  all  the  efta- 
blifhments  of  that  coftly  branch  of  defence. 
They  muft  have  a  navy,  build  fhips,  maintain 
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arfenais  and  dock-yards,  fupply  their  navy 
with  ftores  and  provifions,  and  they  muft  man 
and  pay  their  fleets,  all  from  their  own  funds 
and  refources.  Have  the  oeconomifts  of  Ire- 
land computed  the  price  of  thefe  imperial 
honours,  if  indeed,  they  can  be  borne  at  all  ? 
But  let  them  confider,  whether  the  infulated 
trade  and  wealth  of  Ireland  will  furnilh  either 
men  or  money  for  fuch  demands,  even  after 
the  people  fhould  have  fo  far  belied  all  the 
experience  which  the  world  has  had  of  them, 
by  fubmitting  with  perfect  obedience  to  the 
utmoft  exadions  that  can  be  laid  upon  them. 
It  would  after  all  be  worthy  of  a  moment's  re- 
flexion, whether  if  Ireland  fhould  not  fudden- 
ly  accomplifh  that  which  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  feconded  by  an  armed  neutrality  of 
the  maritime  powers  of  the  North;  that  is  to 
fay,  what  the  whole  naval  world  have  tried 
in  vain,  I  mean  fliould  not  fuddenly  acquire  a 
fuperiority  at  fea  over  Great  Britain,  whether 
her  commerce  and  every  hope  which  her  in- 
fular  fituation  could  fuggefl  or  reahze,  mufl: 
not  be  held  by  fufferance,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  that  powerful  and  offended  neighbour,  to 
whom  nature  had  allied  her,  but  whofe  gene- 
rous offer  of  an  equal  and  honourable  partici--^ 
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pationin  power,  profperity  and  happlnefs  fhc 
had  reje6led  with  infult,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
injury.     Ireland  wull,  no  doubt,  not  expe6l 
afterherffparation  from  England,  and  alliance 
with  our  enemies,  to  partake  freely  in  our  Eaft 
India  or  our  colonial  trade;  nor  will  fhe  ex- 
pert of  England  in  thofe  circumflances,  the 
great  and  liberal  fiicrifices  which  fhe  now 
makes  to  the  fupport  and  promotion  of  Irifh 
induftry,  with  the  amount  and  particulars  of 
which   a  noble  Lord  has  juft  made  us    ac- 
quainted ;  facrifices  which,  however  liberal  in 
their  extent,  and  however  beneficial  to  Ireland 
in  their  effe6^,  I  conlider  only  as  a  natural  in- 
dulgence of  fraternal  aiFedlion,  as  well  as  a 
wife  exertion  of  imperial  policy,  while  we  are 
united;    but  which  muft  of  neceflity  expire 
with  our  connexion.  Will  the  trade  of  France, 
.  or  the  fhare  of  it  to  which  they  would  be  ad- 
mitted, and  the  conditions  of  its  tenure,  com- 
penfatethis  lofs?  Will  refiraints  and  prohibi- 
tions on  the  commercial  intercourfe  between 
England  and  Ireland  be  no  lo/s  to  the  latter 
country  ?    The  papers    on   your  Lordfhips' 
*able  will  iniiru-!^  us  on  that  point. 
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The  contifierations  which  I  have  already 
enumerated  are  of  no  light  or  trivial  import ; 
but  I  muft  now  fet  before  the  eyes  of  Irifh 
gentlemen,  one  infeparable  confequence  of 
fuch  a  revolution,  and  one  of  which  they  are  no 
doubt  aware.  I  mean  the  expulfion  and  con- 
fifcation,  not  to  fay  the  blood  of  ihofe  who 
nowT  flipporr  their  antient  connexion  with 
England  ;  and  whom  the  cafe  I  have  ftated 
fuppofes  to  have  been  defeated.  But  will  con- 
fifcation  and  murder  go  no  deeper  even  than 
this?  In  the  favage  triumph  of  democratical 
anarchy,  will  not  every  friend  to  the  eftablifh* 
ed  conftitution  of  Ireland,  to  the  authority  of 
law,  or  even  to  the  moral  rei^raints  of  virtue 
and  religion,  will  not  every  one  who  is  guilty 
of  that  unpardonable  irremiiTible  crime,  the 
poifefiion  of  property,  real  or  perfonal,  great  or 
fmall,  will  not  inawordallthofewhoie  fitua- 
tion  feems  to  offer  either  a  lure,  or  a  curb  to 
violence,  be  involved  in  thatundiftinguifiiing. 
niairacre  and  pillage  which  fweeps  the  way 
before  and  bears  up  the  train  of  fuch  revolu- 
'  tions  ?  I  muft  indeed  put  it,  my  Lords,  feri- 
oufly  and  cr  '  ' '' v,  not  cs  a  topic  of  declama- 
ion,  or  falfe  and  anilicial  feeling,  but  as  fur- 
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nifhing  the  founded  argument,  and  exciting 
the  warmeft  folicitude,  to  the  property,  and  I 
may  fay  to  the  induftry,  and  to  the  virtue  of 
Ireland,  without  diftini^ion  of  degree,  or  of 
religious  pcrfuaiion,  what  would  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  complete  vidlory  obtained  by 
France  in  Ireland,  what  would  be  the  inevita- 
ble confequence  of  delivering  Ireland,  wi  ih  all 
herpolitical,  religiousand  civil  interefts,  over 
tothedifcretionofthatdefcriptionoflrifhmen 
who  would  then  become  their  mafters.  an^l  ol*' 
that  defcription  of  anarchy  which  muft  ^  '<iW 
fucheventsaslhavedefcribed.-lchooreramer 
to  hint  at  than  to  dwell  on  fuch  topics.  They 
are  indeed  fitter  for  the  private  meditation  of 
thofe  who  are  concerned  in  them,  than  for  a 
public  difcuflion  or  rhetorical  amplification. 
I  am  content  with  having  ftated  fhortly  and 
difpaffionately  the  nature  and  degree  of  fome 
of  thofe  dangers  which  may  induce  England 
to  confent  to  Union,  but  v^hich  feem  to 
command  Ireland,  with  the  authority  of 
urgent  and  inftant  neceffity,  to  feek  without 
delay,  the   refuge    whiph  this    meafure  pre- 
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It  is  impoffible  to  overlook  fome  circum- 
ftances  in  the  internal  and  political  condition 
of  Ireland,  which  bear  as  powerfully  on  the 
queftion  of  Union,  and  fcem  to  recommend 
that  meafurc  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  as 
flrongly  for  the  purpofes  of  equal  government, 
and  of  civil  and  municipal  happinefs,  as  on 
any  other  grounds  whatex'er.  Ireland  is  a  di- 
vided country,  but  unequally  divided  as  to 
property  and  numbers;  the  leaf):  numerous 
clafs  poireffing  the  property  and  the  pov^er; 
but  the  moft  numerous  entertaining,  and  in- 
deed cherifhing  fondly,  and  tenacioufly,  claims 
on  both,  I  mean  both  on  the  property  and  the 
power.  I  need  not  detain  your  iLordfhips  by 
defcribing  the  extent  or  the  violence  of  thofe 
paffions  which  inflame  and  exafperate  both 
parts  of  the  Irifh  nation  againft,  each  other. 
Every  one  knows  the  firm  and  inimoveable 
balls  on  which  their  mutual  hatred  Rands,  the 
irreconcileable  nature  pf  its  motives,  its  bit- 
ter, malignant,  and  implac5ble  charader.  In 
this  frame  and  temper  of  mind,  however,  to- 
wards each  other,  one  of  thefe  portions  of 
Ireland  claims  and  cxercifes  what  is  felt  by 
both,  to  be  a  fpecies  of  dominion  over  the 
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other.  I  believe  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  fay, 
that  there  are  two  nations  in  Ireland;  two 
Irifh  peoples;  the  one  fovereign,  the  other 
'fubjeci:.  The  fovereign  clafs,  or  caft  of  Irifh- 
men,  claim  their  fovereignty  as  of  right,  and 
ground  it  on  an  old  title  ofconqueft,  confirmed, 
as  they  contend,  by  poffeflicfn,  acquiefcenee, 
and  prefcription.  They  claim  alfo  the  federal 
fupport  of  Great  Britain  ia  maintaining  this 
dominion,  ou  the  fjlemn  grounds  of  fidelity 
to  implied  compadt^  compenfation  for  facri- 
ficej,  and  reward  for  fervices.  They  fliew  a 
clofe  alliance  and  identity  of  views  between 
themfelves  and  the  Englifh  intereft  in  Ireland 
in  all  times,  and  they  rely  as  ftrongly  on  re- 
cent, and  even  on  prefent  exertions  in  a  com- 
mon caufe,  as  on  the  uniform  tenour  of  their 
ancient  fervices.  In  a  word,  they  call  at  once 
upon  our  honour  and  our  gratitude,  and  they 
fupport  that  appeal  by  a  ftream  and  feries  of 
fa6\s  v/hich  we  cannot  controvert.  I  moli: 
confefs  that  I  have  always  felt  this  point  as 
conliituting  a  true  and  proper  dilemma — on 
the  one,  hand,  I  cannot  admit  the  afcendancy 
of  one  part  of  a  nation,  over  another  part  ot 
the  fame  nation,  to  the  extent 'and  to  the 
purpofe    claimed    in  Ireland,  as  capable  ot 
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aiTuming  any  chara6lcr  deierving  the  denomi- 
nation of  right.  That  which  is  a  wrong  on 
one  lidcj  cannot,  intelligibly  to  me,  become  a 
right  in  the  other.  Wrong  is  not  a  material 
out  of  which  it  appears  poffible  to  conftru6l 
right ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  virtues  of  pof- 
feffion,  prefcription,  or  any  other  limitation 
of  time,  which  are  fuppofed  to  cure  the  vices 
of  a  bad  title,  at  all  applicable  to  the  cafe  of 
perpetually  fubiifUng,  and,  as  it  were,  reno- 
vating wrongs,  efpecially  fuch  as  affect  the 
political  rights  of  great  numbers  of  men.  The 
operation  of  prefcription  in  confirming  titles, 
even  in  the  private  tran  factions  of  property, 
is,  indeed,  different,  I  believe,  from  the  com- 
mon notion  that  is  formed  of  it.  Prefcription 
does  not  cure  the  original  vice  of  a  bad  title; 
but,  after  all  memory  of  the  good  title,  which 
had  been  fupplanted  by  the  ufurped  one,  has 
been  loll  and  buried  under 'the  oblivion  of 
time,  prefcription,  that  is  to  fay,  the  lapfe 
of  time  within  which  legal  memory  can  fur- 
vive,  determines  the  expiration  of  the  old  ti- 
tle and  gives  effe61:,  not  to  the  bad  one  which 
firll:  fuperfeded  it,  but  to  a  new  title  arifing 
out  of  pofTefiion,  and  confummated  in  this 
mannerby  the  completion  ofprefcriptivetime. 

Nothing 


Nothing  of  this  applies  to  fubfifting  and  con- 
tinuing wrongs,  in  which  the  length  of  their 
duration,  and  the  frequency  of"  their  repeti- 
tion, inftead  of  diminifhing  the  injury,  muft 
be  felt  to  be  a  grievous  aggravation,  and  in- 
ftead  of  converting  wrong  into  right,  feems 
only  to  improve  and  fortify  the  title  of  thofe 
who  fuffer,  to  fhake  off  the  injury  on  the  firfi: 
opportunity  that  offers.  If  polTeflion  then  will 
not  conflitute  this  lingular  right  which  is 
claimed  in  wrong,  as  between thepartiesthem- 
felves,  neither  can  it  be  improved  by  the  inte- 
refts,  the  engagements,  or  the  obligations  of  a 
third  party :  and  I  do  not  fee  how  ihejus  ier- 
///,  as  it  rnay  be  called,  of  England,  can  af- 
fe6l  the  relative  claims  of  thefe  two  Irifli  na- 
tions, orof  thefe  two  parts  of  the  Irifh  nation. 
On  thisground,  therefore,  and  merely  en  this 
general  and  abftra6l  view  of  the  queflion,  I 
confefs  I  might  have  thought  it  difficult  to 
affign  a  fufficient  reafon  to  preclude  his  Ma- 
jefty  as  Sovereign  of  Ireland,  from  concurring 
with  his  Irifh  Parliament,  or  even  from  exert- 
ing, in  every  lawful  way,  his  legitimate  pow- 
ers in  promoting  fuch  meafurcs  as  might  be 
calculated  to  place  every  clals  of  his  Irifli 
fubjed^s    on    an    equal    footing,  as   to    civil 
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rights,  and  confoiidate  thefe   two  hoftile  n?.-- 

tions  into  one  peaceable  and  united  family 

But  in  truth  your  Lordfhips  know  that  no- 
thing can  be  lef?  rational,  nor  more  dangerous 
and  often  fatal  than  thefe  abftra6t  -views  of 
pra61:ical  queftions,  affe6ling  the  interefts  of 
multitudes  and  of  nations.  In  the  blind  pur- 
fuit  of  abftr26f  right,  wefhall  often  find  our- 
felves,  innocently  no  doubt,  if  our  intension  be 
confidered,  but  yet  loo  effeif  ually,  the  inftru- 
ments  of  great  pra6\ical  injufiice  and  oppref- 
iion.  1  believe  there  are  few  cafes  to  which 
this  obferi-ation  applies  more  clofely,  than  to 
that  which  we  are  conndering, — That  part  of 
Ireland  which  we  would  wifh  to  redrefs,  claim 
Bot  only  political  equality  in  the  Government 
of  their  country,  a  claim  in  which  I  confefs  I 
cannot  help  l}^mpathifing  with  them;  but 
they  are  known  to  entertain,  and  to  nouriih 
yet  more  fondly  andanxioufly,  though  perhap^ 
not  yet  fo  loudly  or  diftin6tly  pronounced, 
ch«'ms  of  a  very  different  nature.  We  cannot 
be  ignorant  that  the  firft  application  of  thofe 
rights  with  which  we  fhould  be  difpofed  to 
inveft  them,  is  likely  to  be  the  perpetration  ok 
a  great  wrong,  and  that  at  bottom,  that  wrong 
wasj  perhaps,  the  true  and  eventual  obje61  of 
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their  a6i«al  demand,  aud  vvouldbethe  practi- 
cal refult  of  its  attainment.  The  Catholics  of" 
Ireland  not  only  claim  a  participation  in  the 
civil  franchifes  ehjoyed  by  their  Proteftant 
countrymen  ;  but  they  foftcr  claims  on  the 
property  of  Proteftants,  the  prefentpofleffion  of 
which  they  treat  as  mere  ufurpation,  and  thefe 
claims  are  of  no  trifling  extent.     We  know 
the  afpiring  chara6ler  of  their  church,  or  if 
you  pleafe,  of  all  churches,  or  of  all  bodies  and 
defcriptions  of  men.    We  muf^,  above  all,  re- 
ColleCl  Vv'hat  is  perhaps  more  urgent  than  all 
the  reft,  that  the  Catholics,  belides  their  claims, 
cfivil  or  religious,  have  paflions  to  gratif)',  paf- 
iidns  long  irritated,  long  reftrained,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  lefs  vehement,  or  dangerous. 
I  have  heard  fuch  a pprehenfions  treated  light- 
ly,  as  the  produdions  either  of  imagination  or 
ignorance  ;  and  I  certainly  pretend  to  no  cre- 
dit on  fuch  points,  from  perfoiial  knowledge 
or  inquiry.     I  fhould  wiQi  therefore  to  qua- 
lify any  thing  that  may  appear  rafli  or  per« 
emptory,  in  what  I  hazard  on   fuch  a  fub- 
je6l,  by  avowing  that  degree  of  dif^dence  in 
my  own  views,  which  may  be  thought  be- 
coming with  regard^to  fa6ts,    which  though 
attefted,  I  think,  fatisfa61orily  by  others,  have 
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not  fallen  under  my  own  obfervation.     But 
with  this  qualification,  Iconfefs  that  I  find  it 
difficult  to  refift  a  conclulion  to  which  the  ge- 
neral knowledge  we  may  all  poffefs  of  the  hu- 
man chara6ler,  applied  to  fuch  fa6\s  as  all 
admit,  feems  to  lead  us.     I  muft  therefore 
profefs  a  ftrong  imprefTion,  that  if  to  the  phy- 
fical  force  already  pofleired  by  the   Catholic 
body,  and    which  conri{l:s  in   fuperiority  of 
numbers,  were  added  by  any  fuch  revolution 
as  that  which  we  are  confidering,  the  adv^an- 
tages  of  political  power,  and  the  weight  and 
influence   which   belong  to  the  authority  of 
Government  and  Legiflation,  f^me   danger 
might  accrue  to  the  property,  the  eflablifh- 
ment,   and  even  the  pcrfonal  fecurity  of  the 
Proteflant  in  Ireland  ;    and  with  this  appre- 
henlion  on  our  own  minds,  the  alarm  exprelf- 
ed  by  thofe  vvho  are  fo  deeply  interefted  in 
the    confequences   of  fuch    meafures,    feems 
entitled    to    our   ferious  and  earnell  atten- 
tion. 

1  am  not  more  clear,  therefore,  in  thinking 
the  Catholics  entitled  to  a  fair  participation  in 
the  civil  and  political  franchifes  of  Irifhmen, 
than  I  am  in  feeling,  that  the  Proteftants  ought 
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to  be  prote6led  and  defended  in  the  fecurityor- 
their  proptrty,  their  religion,  and  their  per. 
fons,  againft  every  violence  which  the  Catho- 
lics might  be  difpofed  to  attempt,  when  they 
have  paired  Irom  their  prefent  ftate  of  fubjcc- 
tion  to  that  of  authority  and  power.  The  di- 
lemma, therefore,  has  hitherto  coniifted  in 
this.  The  Proteft ants  could  not  be  fupported 
in  that  afcendancy  which  feems  necefiary  even 
for  their  prote6lion,  without  derogating  from 
what  may  appear  to  be  a  natural  right  of  the 
Catholics.  The  Catholics  could  not  be  fup- 
ported in  their  claim  of  equality,  without 
transferring  to  them  that  afcendancy  which 
equality  of  rights  muft  draw  to  the  larger 
body,  and  which  from  that  moment  muft  ex- 
pofe  the  Proteftants  to  dangers  from  which 
they  ought  to  be  protected.  Sach  feem  to  be 
the  pra6tical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  abilracSt 
juftice,  while  the  Government  of  Ireland  con- 
tinues merely  local.  An  Irifn  Parliament,  in 
which  the  afcendancy  is  either  Protel^ant  or 
Catholic,  and  it  cannot  choofe,  but  lie  on  one 
iide  or  the  other,  may  be  expected  ftill.  Hear, 
lo  gore  and  lacerate  their  country,  by  one 
or  other  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  ;  and 
I  fee  no  perfe^L  remedy  for  Irilh  divifion, 
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and  its  lamentable  confequences,  while  thefe 
two  enraged  and  implacable  opponents  are 
ilill  fhut  up  together,  are  ftiilenclofed  with= 
in  the  very  theatre,  on  the  very  srena  ot 
their  ancient  and  furious  contention.  I  do 
iincerely  think  that  this  divided  and  dou- 
ble condition  of  the  Irifh  people  requires 
fomething  oi  ^n  imperial  aiiJa^  a  legiflature 
founded  on  a  broader  and  more  liberal  balis, 
to  adminiller  impartial  laws  to  all,  and  to  re-- 
concile  fecurity  with  juftice.  While  one  of 
thefe  parties  mul\  judge  the  other,  in  which 
ever  hand  thefafces  may  be  placed,  i  fear  there 
is  reafon  to  expe6l  only  i^iolence  in  the  fuit, 
and  if  nqt  injuflice,  at  Icaft  flow  and  imper- 
fect juftice  in  the  decree.-  My  mind,  I  con» 
fefs,  cannot  refill  the  convi61ianarinng  out  of 
all  thefe  coniiderations,  that  the  united  Parlia- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will  in  the 
peculiar  circumfi^inces  of  Ireland^  conftitute  a 
better  legiilature,  and  a  more  perfedl,  becaufe 
a  more  impartial  Parliament,  for  all  Ireland, 
than  any  reprefentation  of  a  minor  part  or 
fe6tion  of  Ireland,  in  a  feparate,  local  Parlia- 
irtient  ever  can,  I  am  perfuaded  that  laws 
beneficial  to  the  mafs  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  promoting  its  general  profperity  andhap- 
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pjnefs,  may  bie  expelled  with  greater  confi- 
dence from  the  united  Parliament,  in  which 
local  partialities,  interefts,  and  palTions,  will 
not  divert  the  frraight  and  equal  current  of 
Icgiflation,  than  in  an  Irifh  Parliament,  where 
thefe  ftambling  blocks  mult  for  ever  bend  or 
impede  its  courfe.  In  the  united  Parliament 
yight  may  be  done  unaccompanied  by  wrong. 
Irifh  Catholics  may  be  invefted  with  their 
political  capacities,  without  the  flighteft  dan- 
ger to  Proteftant  eftablifhm.cnt  or  property. 
Thefe,  on  the  contrary,  muft  acquire  a  ten- 
fold  and  hundredfol<^  fecurity  in  the  Protef- 
tant Parliament,  and  the  genuine  Proteftant 
afcendancy  of  the  united  kipgdom— The  Pro- 
teftant church  and  property  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  fecured,  without  perpetuating  the 
prefent  humiliating  and  degrading  Csxclufion 
of  the  Catholic  part  of  the  Irifh  nation.  Such 
arefomeof  the  particularities  in  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  which  appear  to  me  to  add  in  her 
cafe,  m.any  powerful  inducements  to  thofe 
v;hich  in  every  other  inftance  may  invite 
neighbouring  and  friendly  countries  to  a 
clofe  and  intimate  union  of  their  govern- 
ments. 
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I  confefs,  that  to  me  thefe  conliderations 
furnifh,  by  no  means  the  weakeft  recom- 
mendation of  this  mcafure.  I  look  with  pe- 
culiar fatisfa6licn  towards  the  profpe6t  which 
it  feems  to  open,  I  think  in  truth,  for  the  firit 
time  in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  of  doing  juftice 
to  one  part  of  that  nation  without  injury  to  the 
other,  and  of  providing  for  the  general  pro- 
fperity  and  happinefs,  without  bringing  cala- 
mity on  any  particular  part.  For  I  cannot 
conlider  th.e  adniiffion  of  fellow  citizens  to  a 
participation  of  common  franchifes,  as  an  in- 
jury to  thofe  who  happen  already  to  poflefs 
them  ;  nor  the  lofs  or  even  deftitution  of  par- 
tial and  cxclufive  dominion  over  fellow  fub- 
je6^s,  as  any  wrong.  The  Proteftants  have  a 
facredrighttotlieir  properties,  to  their  religion 
and  to  their  own  liberties;  bui  the  liberties  of 
their  Catholic  brethren  are  no  part  of  that  pro- 
perty; they  have  no  narrow  corporate  right, 
or  none  that  I  can  wifn  to  fupport  them  in,  in 
the  government  of  their  countrymen;  nor  can 
I  fee  that  the  fubje6tion  of  the  Catholics  mud: 
be  an  article  in  the  charter  of  Protef^ant  li- 
berties. 
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If  the  Uaion,  therefore,  prefent  a  hope  of 
meliorating  the  condition,  and  extinguifhino- 
the  difcontents  of  a  great  niajority  ofth^  in- 
habitants of  Ireland,  without  expofing  the  reft 
to  danger,  but  on  the  contrary,  adding  the 
moftfubfiantialfecuritiestoalltheirlegitimate 
rights,  I  murt  profels  myfelf  on  that  account, 
and  perhaps,  I  may  fay,  principally  on  that 
account,  a  warm  friend  to  the  meafure  ;  and 
I  am  free  to  confefs  that  if  thefe  were  not 
to  be  the  confcquences,  I  fhould  expc6l  very 
little  advantage  from  it.  I  am  defirous, 
therefore,  of  declaring  for  myfelf,  that  I  fhall 
think  the  Union  much  more  perfedl,  much 
better  adapted  to  all  its  beneficial  ends,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  expe6led  from  it,  in  fuch  a  cafr, 
I  think  incalculable,  if  the  juft  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Irifh  are  provided  for  by  an  explicit 
article  of  the  treaty  itfelf  After  having  thus 
declared  my  own  mind,  and  dif\in6^1y  pro- 
nounced my  own  judgment  on  this  great  lead- 
ing point,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  if  any 
political  peculiarities  of  the  prefent  time, 
fliould  render  it  impra61icable  to  engrofs  thefe 
v.?holefomeproviiionsin  the  written  treaty  it- 
felf I  would  rather  rei^rain  my  wifhcj^  for  the 
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immediate  accomplifhment  of  this  defirable 
end,  than  expofe  this  great  tranfa6tion  to 
needlefs  and  unprofitable  hazard,  by  unfea- 
fonable  pertinacity  or  impatience.  And  I 
fhould  ftill  look  with  confidence  to  a  period 
when  the  obje6l  I  have  mentioned  will  refult 
as  a  natural  confequence,  from  the  treaty,  and 
when  this  delirable  change  will  flow,  with 
many  other  blefiings,  from  theimpartiality^of 
the  imperial  and  united  legiflature— If  I  were 
worthy  then  of  offering  to  the  loyal  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  the  advice  of  an  individual, 
who  has  na  other  claim  to  their  attentiouy- 
than  that  of  uniting  a  fpirit  of  liberal  tolera- 
tion, and  a  ftrong  favour  towards  commort 
right  as  oppofed  to  monopoly,  of  combining/ 
I  fay,  thefe  fentiments  vnih  fomething  of  2 
pra6iicable  difpoiition  which  v/ould  not  reJ€6t 
attainable  good  when  a  more  perfe61:  accom- 
■olifhrnent  of  rieht  is  out  cf  reach,  I  would 
implore  their  prudent  acquiefcencc  in  a  . 
meafure  which  muft  ultimately  confolidate' 
their  interefts  with  thofe  of  their  comitry  ; 
which  will  bring,  i-n  its  feafon,  relief  to  the 
Catholics  and  fecurity  to  the  Proteftants  of 
Ireland  i  v.'hich  will  improve  the  wealth,  the 
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profperity,  the  dignity,  the  manners,  and  the 
public  and  privatehappinefsof  their  country; 
and  which  conferring  thefe  bleffingswilh  cue 
hand,  will  avert  with  the  other,  the  certain 
ruin,  defolation  andilavery,  which  are  at  this 
moment  impending  over  their  native  land. 

I  wifh  to  guard  againll  one  mifinterprcta- 
tlon.  When  I  prefer  the  United  Parliament 
to  that  of  Ireland,  as  at  prefeht  conftituted,  I 
iliould  be  much  mlfundcritood^  if  I  were 
thought  to  profefs  a  diftruii  of  the  wi  fd om 
and  juftice  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  in  general, 
or  tp  impute  to  it  the  flightcft  degree  of  in- 
competence to  the  general  obje61s  of  its  le- 
giflative  duties.  I  profefs,  on  tlic  contrary, 
the  higheft  and  moft  unfeigned  refpttSl,  both 
for  the  Irifh  Parliament  as  a  body,  and  for 
many  of  its  member?,  with  Vv  horn  I  have,  in- 
deed, little,  dri  might  nearly  fay,  no  peifonal 
acquaintance,  but  whofechara6fers  and  talents, 
as  public  men,  I  have  contemplated,  as  others 
do,  vjiih  the  rcfpe6f  and  admiration  theyjuft- 
ly  infpire.  What  I  have  hazarded  on  this  fub- 
je6f,  the  delicacy  of  whioh  lam  not  infcnfible 
to,  amounts  only  to  this;  that  in  one  great 
branch  and  member  of  IriQi  affairs,  the  pre- 
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fent  Irirh  Parliament  niuft  be  coniidered  as  2 
party,  and  in  thofe  concerns,  a  major  part  of 
the  people  muft  now  receive  the  law  from  an 
adverfe  and  rival  authority.  Whereas,  in  the 
United  Parliament,  the  Irifh  members  will 
furnifh  all  the  local  information,  and  will 
poiTefs  all  theweight  and  influence,  which  the 
general  affairs  and  interefls  of  that  country  re- 
quire; while  thofe  local  or  partial  feelings 
^vhich  might  war])  the  judgment  of  the  beft 
intentioned  Irifhmen,  on  fomefubje6ls,  might 
be  moderated,  and  t^mperated,  by, the  medi- 
ating  irtipartiality  of  theimperial  Parliament. 

I  would  now  confider  one  or  two  general 
objeftions,  which  I  have  obferved  to  be  mod 
prominent  in  the  oppofilion  to  this  meafure, 
and  I  fhall  begin  with  that  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  mo  ft  operative  and  fuccefsful 
throughout  Ireland,  and  to  have  had  the  great- 
eft  fhareinthereje6iionorthis  important  and 
falutary  propofal.  I  mean  the  notion,  that  a  -M 
LegilLrive  Union,  h'owever  beneficial  in  its 
efie61,  to  the  interefrs  of  Ireland,  is,  how- 
ever, in  fomc  way,  derogatory  to  the  honour, 
r.nd  national  indcpcndance  of  that  country. 

The 
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The -whole  ofthis  topic  will  be  found  to  be 
an  appeal  from  reafon  to  feeling,  and,  indeed, 
from  a  juftand  genuine  feeling  to  a  blind  and 
inconliderate  one.    It  is  intended,  like  moft 
of  the  obje6^ions  on  this  queftion,  to  preclude 
the  difcuffion  of  its  merits;  and  what  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  particular  obje6iion,  it  is  not  only 
intended  to  elude  the  merits  of  the  principal 
queftion,  but  fcems  to  difclaim  the  difcuilion, 
even  of  any  proper  and  fpecific  merits  of  its 
Own.  It  is  ufed,  in  truth,  to  difqualify  thofe 
to  whom  it    is  prefentcd  for  all  deliberation 
whatever,  by  exciting  the  pafiions,  and  inter- 
pofing  the  flame  and  dazzle  of  enthufnifm, 
between  the  eye  and  tlie  object,  it  is  to  exa- 
mine. Thofe  vv^ho  employ  this  topic,  have  un- 
doubtedly a  conliderablc  advantage;  for,   in 
the  firft  place,  many  more  are  fufccptible  of 
ftrongandlively  feeling,  than  capable, or  vvili- 
ingj  to  form  an  enlightened  and  deliberate 
judgment   on  any  fubje^ft  whatever.     In  the 
next  place,  the  feeling  applied  to,  is  in  it(eif 
by  no  meaivs  unnatural,  and  fofar  from  bciiig- 
|,    culpable,  or  a  fubj-c-  of  reproach,  muft,  on 
th    contrary,  be  ciaired  with  thofe  affections 
which  are  tlic  moft  beneficial  to  the  \vorld, 
L  %  and 
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and  the  moft  honourable  to  thofe  who  pofTefs 
them.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  branch  or  mode  of 
patriotifni,  that  virtue  which  embraces  the 
whole  range  of  our  public  duties,  and  which 
is  an  object  of  too  much  refpedt  and  venera- 
tion, when  genuine  and  well  directed,  not  to 
challange  fome  indulgence  even  in  its  errors 
and  deluiions.  I  cannot,  however,  help  fuf- 
pc61ing,  that  thofe  who  avoid  difcuffion,  are 
not  very  firm  ur  confident  on  the  merits;  and 
that  paffion  is  feldom  exclulively  applied  to, 
when  reafon  is  on  the  fame  fide.  Enthuiiafm 
is,  indeed,  in  general,  to  be  accounted  but  an 
tsnfafe  and  unfaithful  guide.  The  guide  is 
himfelf  blind^  and  I  know  not  how  to  fearch 
for  truth  with  better  hope  of  fuccefs,  than  by 
the  light  of  fuch  reafon  as  Providence  may 
have  bellowed  upon  us-  I  fhould  propofe, 
therefore,  to  follow  that  courfe,  and  to 
confider  difpalTionately,  even  this  pafiion.  I 
vvould  fairly  and  deliberately  enquire,  whether 
a  fmcere  regard  for  the  national  dignity  of 
Ireland,  docs,  indeed,  oppofe  any  folid  ob= 
iec\ioa  to  a  Legifiative  Union  v;ith  Great 
Britain. 
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I  fhall  wafte  but  little  of  your  Lordfliips* 
time,  in  analyzing  the  nature  and  foundation 
of  thofe  local  affe6tions  towards  particular 
fpotSj  which  feem  to  circumfcribe  the  gene- 
ral benevolence  of  mankind  within  the  rivers 
or  feaS;  or  mountains,  which  encompafs  that 
which  we  call  our  country.  Perhaps  that  ex- 
paniive  love  of  our  fellow  creatures,  v;hich 
has  obtained  the  general  name  of  philanthro- 
py, may  have  been  comprelled  into  narrower 
bounds,  in  order  to  augment  its  energy  in  the 
proper  fcene  of  its  exertion ;  perhaps  this  large 
and    diffufe  motive  may  have  been  drawn 
home  as  it  were,  and  retrenched  within  limits 
more  commenfurate  with  the  llze  and  fphere 
of  human  a6lion.   But  no  matter  how  or  why, 
the  love  of  our  country  certainly  exifts;  it  is 
the  nobleftafFe61ion  of  the  human  breaft;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  is  of  divine  origin — I  am  to 
acknowledge  that  Ireland,  both  by  its  diinm- 
fions,  its  local  pofition,  and  every  other  cir- 
cumftance  attending  it,  offers  a  fit  obje6t  for 
that  paiTion,    the  ardour  of  which  may  well 
be  improved  into  enthufiafm  and  zeal,  by  the 
many  natural  charms  which,  I  underiland, 
abound  in  that  country,  and  by  that  to  w!   cli 
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I  can,  indeed,  fpeak  myfelf,  I  mean  the  many 
generous  qualities  which  diftinguifh  its  in- 
habitants, and  feem  to  endear  that  nation  to 
thofe  who  compofe  it — I  am  willing  alio  to 
admit,  thatbefidesthatfoiicitudcfbr  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  well-being  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit our  country,  which  is  the  proper  and 
diftin61ive  feature  by  which   true  patriotifni 
is  to  be  recognized,  this  local  affedlion  may 
alfo  attach  a  fort  of  interefi:,  and  a   certain 
importance  and  value,  to  the  feparate  political 
exiftence,  or  individuality,  of  that  country^ 
That  identical  fpacchas  contained  the  habitual 
obje61s  of  our  regard,  and  aniafTociation  may 
have  been  eftablifhed  between  our  local  and 
moral  attachment,  in  fuch  a  manner   as  to 
render  it,  perhaps,  noeafyabftradlion,  to  love 
the  people  of  Ireland,  dillinclly   from  that 
which  may  be  called  the  love  of  Ireland.    No  ^ 
thing  of  all  this  need  be  controverted  ;  nor  is 
it  defirable  that  it  fhould    be    otherwife — I 
would  only  demand  a  fiinilar  aiTent  to  fome 
iDarticularities,  which  I  think  obfervable  in 
thispalTion,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  bear, 
in  fome  degree,  on  the   principal  queftion. 
This  local  patriotifm,  then,  feemstobe  limit- 
ed 
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ed  not  only  by  fpace,  as  we  have  feen,  but 
alfo  with  fome  reference  to  time.  The  fpace 
to  which  the  aife6\ion  of  patriotifm  attaches, 
is  that  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to 
conlider  as  our  country,  at  a  given  time,  that 
is  to  fay,  in  our  own  time,  or  during  our  own 
generation.  If  it  had  been  larger  or  fmaller 
at  our  birth,  onr  love  would  have  expanded 
or  cohtrr6led  itfelf  accordingly.  We  have 
feen  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  expanfive 
property  in  local  patriotifm,  or  in  this  love  of 
metes  and  bounds,  as  related  by  Mr.  Hume, 
in  the  paffage  Vv'hich  I  have  read  from  his 
hiftory  of  the  Union  of  the  Heptarchy.  We 
have  feen  in  that  example,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fix  conquered  kingdoms  transfer  their  al- 
legiance to  Egbert,  and  the  minute  partialities 
of  thefe  fix  countries,  tranfgrefs  their  refpcc- 
tive  bounds,  and  in  obedience  toevents,  dilate, 
as  by  common  confent,  fo  as  to  occupy  the 
whole  furface  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  accommodate  thcmfelvcs  to  this 
change  of  boundary,  with  as  much  rapidity 
and  eafe,  as  the  am])ition  of  the  Monarch 
himfelf  had  done  to  the  growth  of  his  domi- 
nions.    This  happened  in  the  very  fcafon  of 
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repugnance  and  difguft  v;bich  fdccecds  to 
conqueft,  and  a  vanquifhed  Mercian  or  rafi. 
Angle,  ceafed  even  in  his  own  life,  to  think 
himfelf  degraded  by  being  called  an  Eng- 
lifhman. 

The  fame  truth  has  been  evinced  in  Wales. 
Thofe  who  inhabited  that  principality  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Harry  the  Sth,  felt 
their  patriotifm  and  national  feelings  bound- 
ed by  the  mountains  of  their  country^  beyond 
which,  indeed,  fo  far  from  difcovering  the 
obje6\s  of  affeiStion,  they  found  only  thofe  of 
antient  animofity  and  habitual  hoftility.  The 
fame  narrow  bounds,  however,  no  longer  li- 
mit the  public  fpirit  and  affedions  of  thofe 
who  have  inhabited  that  part  of  our  illand 
fmce  that  memorable  and  fortunate  acra  in 
the  hiftory  of  Wales.  I  believe  I  may  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  none  of  your  Lordfliips  who 
may  have  an  intereft  in  that  country,  and 
that  no  Welch  gentleman,  or  inhabitant  of 
Wales,  would  thank  a  Welch  patriot  who 
fliould  propofe  to  reftore  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  that  country,  by  feparating  it 
once  more  from  England  j  that  is  to  fay,  who 
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fhould  forbid  and  prohibit  every  Welchman, 
from  prefumingtoconfider  himfelf  as  entitled 
to  any  participation  in  the  affairs,  in  the  enter- 
prizes,  in  the  grcatnefs,  conlideration,  or  glory 
of  that  empire,  of  which  his  country  is  now  a 
diftinguilhed  member.  They  would,  no  doubt' 
think  the  dignity  of  their  countrymen  ftrange- 
ly  provided  for  by  this  fecond extermination; 
by  driving  them  once  more  out  of  England, 
and  cooping  them  up  within  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  as  the  Saxon  Conquerors  had  done  by 
their  Britifh  anceftors.  I  (hall  notealily  per- 
fuade  myfelf,  that  a  Welch  gentleman  will 
think  an  affront  or  indignity  is  put  upon  him- 
felf, or  his  country,  becaufe  Lord  Nelson, 
for  example,  can  take  him  by  the  hand  asfel- 
low-fubje61 ;  or  becaufe  his  countryman  *  FO- 
LEY was  enabled,  by  the  union  of  Wales,  to 
lead  the  Britifh  fleet  into  a^Stion  on  the  I  ft  of 
Auguft,  inflead  of  heading  fome  miferable 
predatory  inroad  acrofs  the  Welch  marches. 

I  may  fpeak  with  better  authority  of  ano- 
ther country.  Thofe  who  inhabited  Scot- 
land in  the  reign  of  Kin  o^  Willi  am;  thofe  who 

*  Captain  F/.-v,  of  his  Majefty's  (hip  Goliah. 
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inhabited  that  part  of  Scotland  with  which  I 
am  beft  acquainted,  and  who  looked  from  their 
windows  on  the  hills  of  KorthumbcrlanJ,  at 
a  few  miles  diftance,  had  their  patriotifm 
bounded  by  their  horizon,  or  rather  their  eye 
had  a  wider  range  than  this  large  and  liberal 
pafTi^n.  It  is  not  fo  with  thofe  who  inhabit 
that  country  in  the  reign  of  George  theThi'-d, 
and  this  change,  lam  perfuaded,  was  operated 
much  fooner  than  fome  Noble  Lords  feem 
difp.  fed  to  allow.  A  Noble  Lord,  (Lord  Hol- 
land,) referred,  on  a  former  occafion,  to  a  pro- 
ceeding of  this  Houfe  in  the  year  1^13.  as 
furnifhing  fome  ground  to  fuppofe  that  the 
two  countries  ^^e^e  not  foon  reconciled  to  the 
Union,  I  am  by  no  means  difpofed  to  deny, 
that  the  tranfa61ion  alluded  to,  might  furnifh 
a  very  fair  argument  to  be  ufed  in  debate  on 
this  topic.  It  certainly  imiported,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  the  wifn.  at  leaft  of  lome  indivi- 
duals, for  a  difildution  of  the  Union,  being  an 
exprels  rfiOtion  for  that  purpofe.  It  was  nega- 
tived, indeed,  by  the  Houfe;  but  it  was  made 
by  one  of  the  iixteen  Scotch  Peerf,  and  fup- 
ported,  generally,  though  I  do  not  know  ;hat 
it  was  unanimoufly,  by  that  body.     I  hai^e 
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ho  reafon  to  complain,  therefore,  of  this  pro- 
ceeding being  ufed  in  argument,  to  the  point 
tor  which  it  was  adduced  ;  but  I  muft  fay,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
as  concluiive,  as  I  am  to  prefume  it  did  to  that 
Noble  Lord.  Your  Lordfhips'  leifure  will  not 
admit  of  my  entering  minutely  into  all  the 
particulars  of  this  proceeding  ;  but  I  muft  at 
leaft  fay,  that  it  has  by  no  means  made  the 
fame  impreffion  on  my  mind,  and  I  am  not 
fatisfied,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  or  of 
England,  or  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  at  large, 
or  their  reprefentatives  in  this  Houfe  who 
fupportcd  this  motion,  including  even  the 
mover  ofthequeftion  himfelf,  were  in  earnett 
in  deliring  the  feparation  of  the  united  king- 
doms. I  do  not  think  myfelf  bound  to  believe' 
merely  on  the  letter  of  a  motion  in  Parlia- 
ment, any  body  of  men,  and  efpecially  that 
enlightened  body  to  which  I  allude,  capable  of 
harbouring  a  deiign  {"o  abfurd,  and  if  llncerc, 
fo  wicked  and  detoirable,  as  that  motion  im- 
Dorted,  while  I  can  find  any  other  motive,  or 
can  imagine  any  other  obje61  more  rational  and 
iefs  culpable,  to  account  fufficiently  for  ^'.e 
proceeding.     I  find  then,  no  difficulty  in  dii- 
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covering  abundant  inducements  for  this  mo- 
tion, fnort  of  the  abfurd  and  incredible  pur- 
pofe  which  it  expreiTes — I  obferve,  inthefirft 
place,  that  it  was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
and  originated  with  the  lixteen  Peers  of  Scot- 
land.    The  Scotch  Peerage  was  undoubtedly 
the  body  whofeinterefts  were  leaft  confulted, 
and  who  were  the  worft  treated  by  the  Union. 
But  they  had  received  frefh  caufe  of  com- 
plaint fubfequent  to  that  event.     The  aboli- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  was,  in 
my  opinion,  neceffary  to  confolidatetheUnion, 
by  removing  that  remaining  nucleus  of  a  local 
government,  and  feparate  intereft.     But  this 
rneafure  affected,  no  doubt,  the  views  both  of 
ambition  and  of  vanity,  of  the  Scotch  Peerage 
and  of  the  higher  order  of  the  gentry,  though 
it  very  little  concerned  the  people.     The  dif- 
content  of  the  Peerage  excited  by  that  mea- 
iure,  had  been  yet  more  recently  enflamed  by 
the  decifion  of  this  Houfe  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.     His  patent,  as  Duke  of 
Brandon,  had  been  difallowed,  and  by  that 
proceeding  it  feemed  decided,  that  a  Scotch 
Peer,  after  the  Union,' fhould  be  incapable  of 
receiving  the  independent  dignity  of  a  Britifh 
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Peerage  ;  a  difability  highly  injurious  to  the 
Peerage  of  Scotland,  in  its  fondcfi  aim,  and 
reafonably  ofFenfive  and  difgufiing  to  that 
body,  already  fore  with  prior  provocations.  If 
we  confider  this  motion,  then,  as  no  more  than 
the  expreffion  of  the  chagrin  of  this  body;  but 
efpecially  if  it  be  confidered  as  a  means  em- 
ployed to  give  weight  in  future  to  their  juft 
pretention?,  w^e  fliall  alTign  as  weighty  a  mo- 
tive for  fuch  a  proceeding  as   has  produced 
many  others  of  great  importance  in  Parlia- 
ment.    Thefe  grievances  were,  indeed,  ex. 
prefsly  fiated  in  the  motion,  amongilthe  rea- 
fons   on  which  it  was  grounded.     But  the 
fpecial  occafion  of  this  tranfaclion  was  the  ex - 
tenfion  of  the  malt.tax  to  Scotland.    This  tax 
was,  in  fa6l,  felt  to  be  oppreiTive  on    t'^at 
country,  and  it  was,  befides,  fairly  quefliona- 
ble  whether  the  impoiition  of  this  tax  at  that 
particular  point  of  time  was  not  contrary  to  an 
article  of  the  Union.    This  obje6\ion  applied 
indeed  only  to  that  particular  period,    and 
ceafed  afterwards,  but  it  was  f^jbjed  to  qucf- 
tion  at  the  time.     I  think  on  the  whole  that 
the  Scotch  members  of    both   Koufes  were 
juftified  in  flanding  out  on  this  tax,  luid   I 
think  their  Union  and  exertion  on  that  oca- 
lion 
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fion  did  them  honour,  though  I  do  not  think 
the  mode  of  .oppofition  they  chofe  judicious. 
I  find,  however,  in  the  very  occalion  which 
gave  rife  to  this  proceeding,  a  fuificient  mo- 
tive, and  a  much  more  natural  and  indeed 
ju-ftifiablepurpofethan  that  which  the  motion 
literally  imported.  It  was  intended  to  enforce 
the  oppofition  of  Scotland  to  the  malt-tax, 
and  to  coerce  the  Minifler  on  that  point,  not 
'by  the  diflblution  of  the  Union,  but  by  the 
intimidation  which  the  very  menace  of  fuch 
a  fatal  ftep  might  be  expe6ied  to  produce. 
The  Englifh  Peers  who  fupported  this  mo- 
tion had  themfelves  been  the  authors  and 
promoters  of  the  Union.  But  they  were  the 
oppoiition  of  the  day,  and  it  appears,  could 
nrt  deny  themfelves  tlie  fatisfa^Slion  of  ufing 
the  opportunity  which  this  Scotch  queilion  of 
the  malt-tax  afforded  them,  of  diftrelTing  tiie 
JVIinincr  of  the  day,  by  the  lingular  and  rare 
union  of  the  Reprefentatives  or  Scotland,  even 
for  a  few  hours,  againftthe  Court.  It  laftcd, 
indeed,  no  longer  ;  and  the  oppofition  of  the 
fifteen  Peers  feems  to  have  fpent  and  ex- 
hauf^ed  itfelf  in  this  (ingle  a61:,  in  which  I  caa 
cjifcernonly  a  general  expreffion  of  their  own 
particular  difguft,   and  a  wifh  to  ftand  well 
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with  their  country  by  oppofmg  the  malt. tax. 
The  oppofition  to  that  tax,  and  the  attempt  at 
leaft  to  modify  it,  as  to  Scotland,  was  the 
true  occafion  of  this  motion,  and  inftead  of  fo 
abfurd  and  flagitious,  but  fo  important  and 
momentous  a  defign  as  that  of  difTolving  the 
Union,  there  appears  to  me  to  have  been  no- 
thing deeper  in  the  matter,  than  the  wifh  on 
one    hand  to  tcafe  a  Minlfter,  and   on  the 
other  to  obtain  the  reduction  of  threepence 
on  the  bufhel  of  malt,  in  a  tax  upon  Scotland. 
I  am  a  good  deal  confirmed  in  this  view  of 
the  tranfavS^ion,  by  obferving  that  although 
this  tax  was  renewed  every  year,  and  was 
obje6led  to  by  the  Scotch  members  in   tiic 
Houfe  of  Commons,  I  do  not  find  a  hint  of 
any  new  intention    to   diirolve   the    Union. 
Various otherqueftionsintereOing  to  Scotland 
w^ere  difculTed,  without  producing  the  flightcl\ 
intimation  of  fuch  a  defign  ;  and  1  find  one, 
very  little  pofierior  to  that  on  which  tlit  noble 
Lord  has  relied,  fo  remarkable,  that  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  it ;  I  mean  the  extraordinary 
bill,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peerage  Bill, 
which  actually  paired  this  Houfe  in  the  year 
1719,  but  was  thrown  out,   as  might  be  ex- 
peded,  in  the  Koule  of  Commons. 
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Neither  the  Peerage  of  Scotland,  nor  the 
Scotch  nation,   have  ever  received,  fince  the 
Union,  fo  fignal  a  provocation  as  that  bill  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  offered  to  them.    It  pro- 
pofed,  in  diredt  terms,  the  complete  disfran- 
chifement  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Sc^ch 
Peers,  and  ftripped  them  even  of  the  ele6tive 
franchife  which  the   Union   had  left  them, 
without  any  other  compenfation  worthy  of 
notice,  than  that  of  feeing  fuch  of  their  repre« 
fentatives  as  wer^partiestothis  fpoliation,  re- 
warded by  Britifh  Peerages,  which  were  to 
make  them  independent  in  future,  of  the  fa- 
vour, or  refentment  of  their  injured  conftitu- 
ents.     This  meafure,  as  your  Lordfhips  muft 
lee,  was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  fiagrai:it 
violation  of  the  Union  in  fome  of  its  mod  fun- 
damental articks,  and  could  not  failof  exciting 
general  difguft  and  alarm  throughout  Scot- 
land, by  breaking  fo  wantonly  the  integrity, 
and  fhaking  thefecurity  ofthatfolemn  treaty. 
The  Bill  was  accordingly  debated  with  great 
warmth,  at  great  length,  and,  I  think,  with 
much  ability  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament ; 
and  I  have  troubled  your  Lordfhips  with  thefe 
particulars,  for  thepurpofe  of  obferving,  that 
throughout  thofe  debates,  on  a  fubje6l  fuffici- 
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entiyofFGiidvc  and  irritating  to  Scotland,  tiierc 
\vas  not  dropped  from  the  lips  of  a  fmcj.c  in- 
dividual, an  intimation  of  any  fuch  wilh  for 
fcparation,  as  had  been  exp?e(ibd  in  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  3'ear  r7i3.  A  certaui  proof 
that  fuch  a  wjlh  could  not  be  general  in  cither 
country,  and  a  pretty  conclufive  argumeti!:  that 
it  was  not  profefTed  or  entertained  by  any  con- 
iiderable  party  or  defcription  of  men  then 
known  in  England  or  Scotland.  On  this  re- 
view of  the  period  immediately  fuccceding  the 
Union,  I  might,  without  much  prejudice  to 
my  argument,  concede  all  the  Noble  Lord 
-can  claim  from  the  motion  of  17  i  3,  though  i 
am  far  from  making  that  admiflion  in  facl ; 
but  if  I  were  to  grant  that  in  the  year  i  71  3, 
fome indicationsof  indifpofition  and  alienation 
between  the  countries  remained  j  that  fix  (liort 
years  of  Union  had  not  completely  appcafcd 
and  obliterated  the  animofitits  of  four  centn- 
rieSjbut  that  fix  years  more  had  been  fuffici- 
ent  for  th^t  purpofc  ;  that  after  the  lapfe  of 
fix  years  from  their  Union,  no  traqeof  unkind- 
nefs  was  difcernible,  and,  that  in  twelve  years 
after  that  Union,  the  Urongcfl  provocation  had 
failed  in  exciting  it,  I  do  not  think,  I  fay,  that 
for  the  purpofe  of  the  prefent  argument,  1 
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fhall  have  made  a  concefRon  of  much  value  or 
iniportance  ;  and  with  this  remark  I  Ihall  pafs 
forward  to  times  of  which  I  am  entitled  to 
fpeak  witia  the  confidence  of  perfonal  know- 
ledge. I  will  venture  then  to  affure  your  Lord- 
fhips,  and  to  fpeak  for  my  neighbours  as  well 
as  myfelf,  that  at  this  day  we  fee  without  hu- 
mihation  or  regret,  thofe  towers  and  beacons, 
which  were  very  necelTary  appendages  of  our 
independence,  at  leaft,  before  the  union  of  the 
crowns;  wheii  we  had  a  predatory  enemy  with- 
in ten  miles  of  us  ;  we  behold,  I  fay,  with- 
out mortification  or  concern,  thofe  badges  of 
imperial  dignity  mouldering,  and  in  ruins,  on 
our  rocks,  while  we  can  fee  the  plains  below 
covered  with  crqps,  which  he  who  fows  is  now 
furs  of  reaping  ;  and  while  we  can  extend  our 
views  of  national  greatnefs  and  dignity,  and  all 
pur  public  feelings,  whether  of  pride  or  of  affec- 
tion, not  only  beyond  the  little  range  of  hills 
that  we  look  upon,  but  to  the  remotefl  extre- 
mities of  the  habitable  globe.     I  will  venture 
to  declare  for  my  country,  that  v/ith  the  ex- 
ception of  thofe  falfe  Scotchmen,  whom  the 
enemy  has  been  able  to  corrupt  or  to  delude, 
and  who,  I  truft,  for  the  honour  of  Scotland, 
^re  both  few  and  contemptible  j  but  with  that 
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exception  of  the  partizans  of  France,  I  will 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  there  does  not  at 
this  hour  live  a  Scotchman  of  any  degree  or 
condition,  from  Berwick  to  the  Orkneys,  whofe 
Britifh  patriotifm  would  not  be  more  offend- 
ed, and  certainly  much  more  reafonably,  by  a 
nropofal  for  feparating  thcfe  kingdoms,  than 
the  patriotifm  of  Fletcher  of  Saltown,  or  Lock- 
hart  of  Carnwath,  could  be  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  by  the  propofal  for  uniting 
them. 

I  have  dwelt  fomewhat  longer  on  this  topic 
than,  perhaps,  I  ought,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fhewing  what  the  nature  and  value  of 
that  objedl  is,  for  which  Ireland  has  been  per- 
fuaded  to  renounce  and  rejed  with  anger,  the 
greateft  and  moft  evident  advantages  that  were 
ever  offered  to  a  nation.  It  is  in  the  firft  place, 
then,  a  fentiment,  or  feeling,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  define,  and  not  perhaps  eafy  even  to 
conceive  diftindly.  In  the  next  place,  this 
fentiment,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  fo  limited  in  dura- 
tion, and  fo  obfequious  to  events,  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  fay  that  it  expires.  It  adually 
changes  fides— and  the  very  facrifices  we 
would  make  to  it  at  one  period,  will,  at  a  fub- 
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Sequent  point  of  time,  and  frpm  tlience  eVef 
after,  prove  as  much  in  contradi6tion  with. 
and  as  ofFenfive  to,  this  very  feeling,  as  it  might 
be  welcome  and  grateful  ta  it  before.  What 
then  is  this  mighty  objed  to  which  fuch  facri- 
fices  are  required  ?  It  is  an  airy  unfubftantial 
fentiment  ^  it  is  a  tranfient,  evanefeent,  rtieta- 
pliyficai  point,  to  which  we  are  called  upoit 
to  facrifice  not  only  the  folid  and  fubftantial, 
but  the  permanent  and  perpetual  interefls  of 
two  great  nations. 

f  confefs  I  c'ann'ot  perfuade  myfelfto  rank 
a  fentiment  fo  fubtle,  and  fubject  to  fo  many 
refined  and  delicate  modifications,  wnth  that 
found  and  genuine  aftedion,  or  I  can  clafs  it 
only  as  a  fubordinate  mod-e  of  that  plain  and 
manly. paffion,  which  has  defer ved,  by  excel- 
lence, the  liyle  and  digni-ty  of  patriotifm. 
True  patriotifm  will,  t  think,  be  found  to  reft 
on  the  folid  bafis  of  fome  rational  and  ufeful 
principle,  which  wHl  keep  it  uniform  and  un- 
influenced by  time  or  circumHance,  and  which 
mny  ferve  as  a  criterion  to  drftinguifh  its  own 
gcnui ae  and  fteady  courfe,  from  the  capricious 
and  irrei'^ular  motions  of  fome  of  its  many 
Gounterfcits.  The  love  of  our  country  may  be 
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rational  or  fantaftical  as  that  of  any  other  ob- 
je6t ;   and,  I    muft  confider  patriotifm  as  par- 
taking  fufficiently  of  the  nature   of  general 
afFedion,  to  acknowledge  it  for  genuine,  only 
when  it  is  evinced  by  foHcitudefor  the  welfare 
of  its  objed.     I  fix  on  this  as  the  diftindive 
charader  of  fincere  afFedion,  whether  for  our 
country  or  for  any  other  objed  of  regard.  Pub- 
lic love  is  founded  in  utility,  and  by  that  mark 
alone  may  challenge  its  defcent  from  Heaven. 
The  reft  is  all  fpurious,  and  to  be  viewed  rather 
with  caution  than  rcfped.    On  this  clear  prin- 
ciple,  then,  fhall  we  not  fay,  that  a  true  pa- 
triot propofes  to  himfelf  before  all  things,  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  thofe  who  inhabit 
his  country  ?  He  may  fet  a  value,  if  he  pleafes, 
on  the  diftind  exiftence,  and  individuality  of 
that  country ;  but  if  his  love  be  well  regulated, 
and  all  its  modes  and  affedions  be  in  due  fub- 
ordination,   he  will  prefer  the  folid  and  real 
happinefs  of  his  country  to  its  metaphyfical 
identity.      It  Is  to  this  chafte  and  difciplined 
patriotifm,  that  I  would  appeal,  on  the  prefent 
queftion,  againft  the  noify  and  clamorous  pre- 
tence, which  would  ufarp  its  feat,  and  bear 
away  the  decifion  by  acclamation  and  tumult, 
before   a  fober   and  enlightened  judgment, 
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founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  public  utility,  can 
(ilence  this  importunate  and  deluiive  feeling- 
To  fum  up  my  argument  on  this  point,  in 
plain,  but  1  think,  fatisfadory  terms ;  if  a  fepa- 
rate  political  exiftence  is  contrary,  nay  fatal  to 
the  real  interefls  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ^  and 
if  a  perfect  incorporation  and  union  with  the 
Britifh  Empire,  mutt  be  produdiveof  fecurity, 
aggrandizement  and  happinefs  to  Ireland^ 
fuch  an  Union  fhould  on  this  fingle  but  deci- 
live  ground,  of  great  and  permanent  utility,  be 
the  lirfi:  and  fondeft  wifh  of  every  Irifh  heart. 

But  letusyield  even  this  principle  fora  mo- 
ment. Let  us  fubfcribe  to  that  ftrange  incom- 
prehenfibleduty  which  I  have  heardproclaimed 
with  a  fort  of  triumph,  even  in  this  Houfe,  and 
by  Vv^hich  it  is  required  that  in  a  quettion  fuch 
as  this, the  henfidtuve fhould  banifh  from  their 
thou2,hts  and  contemplation  every  concern  for 
the  intereftsof  the  nations  which  they  repre- 
fent,  and  that  the  decifion  of  this  mighty  quef- 
tion  fhould  be  founded  on  any  thing  but  its 
influence  on  the  national  advantage  or  fecu- 
rity.  Let  us  admit  the  infignificance  of  Irifh 
profperityand  happinefs, and  the  exclufive title 
of  what   is  called  diftindnefs  and  dignity,  to 
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our  folicitude;  I  ftill  fay  that  even  thefe  ob- 
jeds  are  not   provided  for,    by  rejedina;   the 
prefent  meafure.    For  the  choice  does  not  lie 
between  the  prefent  condition  of  Ireland  and 
Union.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  alterna- 
tive is  according  to  every    moral  probability, 
ynion  or  fep:iration  •,    that  is  to  fay  union  or 
ruin  ;  union  with  Great  Britain,  or  (l.ivcry  to 
France.     If  this  meafure  be  not  adopted,  wc 
know  that  the  diftindnefs  of  Ireland  muft  ex- 
pire ;  that  her   political   cxtindion  muil  be 
accomplifhed  j  that  fhe  muft  undergo  a  ch mge 
a  thoufand  fold    more  degrading,   as  well   as 
deftrudive,   and    more   fatal  to  her  indepen- 
dence and  dignity,  by  means  which  no  mifta- 
ken  patriotifm  can  prefer.  I  mean  by  fuojcdion 
to  a  foreign  conqueror,  or  at  beft  by  a  dcbafed 
and  flavifh  dependence  on  the  general  tyrant 
and  tafk-mafter  of  Europe.     Inftead   of  pre- 
fervingher  prefent  independence,  oracquiring 
new  acceflion  of  importance  and  dignity,  by 
her  aflfociation  with    the  Britifh  Empire,  Ire- 
land is  in  danger  of  dropping  into  that  com- 
mon fepulchre  of  nations,   which  has  already 
buried   the  very  names  and  memories  of  fo 
many  ftates  and    kingdoms,   now   no   more. 
V\^ill  llie  identity  or  the  dignity  of  Ireland  be 
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preferved,  when  after  being  firft  the  dupe  and 
the  fervile  tool  of  France,  fhe  becomes  her  real 
and  efFedual  flave,  under  fome  ridiculous  or 
antiquated  nick-name,  invented  or  revived,  for 
the  very  purpofe  of  obliterating  her  own  ? 

Let  us  confider  this  queftion  in  one  view 
more,  and  fetting  afide  both  the  real  interefts 
of  Ireland,  and  the  chances  of  feparation  with 
its  attendant  calamities,  let  us  only  compare 
the  prefent  condition  of  Ireland  in  mere  dig- 
nity, with  its  future  condition,  in  that  fingle 
refped,  after  the  Union  ^  for  we  (liall  find  the 
oppolersof  the  Union  miflaken  in  the  means 
of  confulting  even  barren  dignity,  when  they 
prefer  the  prefent  fituation  of  Ireland  to  its 
incorporation  with  the  Britifh  Empire. 

In  what  does  the  dignity  of  a  nation  truly 
conlift?  Is  it  merely  in  its  feparatc^  or  in  it^ 
independent  exiftence  ?  If  Ireland,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  is,  and  always  muft, 
while  it  is  a  feparate  kingdom,  remain,  in  fome 
refpe61s  and  in  fome  degree,  dependent,  fub- 
ordinate,  inferior ;  and  the  day  after  its  Union 
with  Great  Britain,  becomes  altogether  inde- 
pendent, fovereign  and  equal,  how  is  its  dig- 
nity 
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nity  better  aflured  by  the  former  condition 
than  by  the  latter  ?  We  muft  enquire  then 
what  the  prefent  fitu  ition  of  Ireland  truly  is, 
in  point  of  independence 

Although  I  fliould  wifhto  be  perfedly  frank 
and  explicit,  in  pointing  out  thofe  circum- 
ftances  of  necefl'ary  and  unavoidable  fubordi- 
nation  which  really  exift,  I  would  by  no  means 
infift  on  others,  which  I  have  heard  enlarged 
upon,  I  think,  with  a  falfe  pride  on  our  part, 
and  perhaps  with  reafonable  offence  to  the 
national  feeling  of  Irifhmen,  and  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  do  not  appear  to  me  genuine 
tokens  of  fubordination  in  any  refped.  Of  this 
defcription,  I  confider  the  neceffity  under 
which  Ireland  labours  of  claiming,  in  times  of 
dangler,  whether  from  foreign  or  domeflic 
enemies,  the  protedlion  of  the  Britilh  navy, 
and  military,  as  well  as  pecuniary  aid  from 
this  country.  I  conceive  Ireland  to  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  this  friendly  and  brotherly  co-ope- 
fation,  on  two  grounds,  which  feem  to  me  to 
preclude  altogether,  either  a  mortifying  hu- 
miliation on  one  hand,  or  an  otTenfive  pride 
on  the  other.  Firft,the  prefervation  of  Ireland 
is  an  EngliHi  intereft,  and  is  a  concern  fuffici- 
O  cntly 
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cntly  precious  to  call  for  Lhclc  ctcrtvofis.  tveh 
on  a  diRind  and  fcparate  view  of  our  own  ad--' 
vantage.      In  the    next  place,  Ireland    is  en- 
titled to  this  fjpport,  from  an  Empire  to  which 
fhe  is  affociated,  and   to  the  general   fervice 
and  fecurity  of  which  ihb  is  herfetf  contribut- 
ing, cheerfully,   and  at    all  times,:  m  every 
branch   of  public  fervice.  -   Her  feam'en',   her 
ibldiers,  and  hisr  revenue,   all    atigment   the 
general  ftock  of  Britifh  refources.    And  if  pe- 
culiar  and  temporary  emergencies  have,  at  this, 
or  any  other  particular  period,  eocreafed  the 
local  demands  of  Ireland  on  the  exertions   of 
the  Empire,  wc  muft  recoiled^,  that  the  fcene 
of  danger,  may  at  other  times  be  (hifted  -,  and 
we  have  no  reafon  to,  doubt,  but,  on  the  con:- 
trary,  have  recent  grounds,  very  honourable  to 
Ireland,  for  believing,  that  fl:ie  Vv'ill  be  ready  to 
furnifh  extraordinary  exertion,  and  aid,  to  re- 
pel extraordinary  danger  on  this  fide  of  the 
water,  if  fuch  occafi'ons  fhoulxi  arife. 

I/Tiuft  alfo  diffent  from  another  topic  which 
1  have  heard  ufed,  as  indicating  a  national  de- 
pendence of  Ireland  on  Great  Britain.  I  mean 
Ihe  advantages  which  the  derives  from  the  ex- 
t'cirfive  ccymm-erce  without, and  the  profperous 
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raanufadtures  within,   which  are  fuppofcci  to 
ilow,  and  which,  1  believe,  really  do  flow,  in 
a  great  part,   from  a  free  participation  in  the 
imperial  greatncTs  of  Great  Brjtaia,  and  from 
encouragerp.ents  which  (he  might  withhold  if 
fo  advifcd.     Here  again,  I  think,  Ireland  may 
accept,  I  will  not  fa)^,  without  gratitude,    but 
without  humiliation,   a^  Great  Britain  Q'c,^^X 
to  beftow  without  pride.  When  the  queftion 
has  been  flated  between  entire  feparation  and 
Union,  thefe  confideratiorisare  very  pcrtincnt-. 
ly  fubmitted  to  the  prudencp   of  Ireland,   as 
they  have  been,  with  great  ability,  by  the  No- 
ble Lord*  who  preceded  me j  for  the  advanta- 
ges alluded  to,  w^ould,  no  doubt,  be  w-ithdrawn 
with  perfe(fl  juftice,  and  indeed,  by  indifpen- 
lible  policy,  if  all  connexion  between  us  were 
diffolved.  But  when  thequeftion  is  placed  on 
the  footing  of  the  prefent  argument,  that  is  to 
fay,  on  a  view  of  our  prefent  imperial  relation^ 
I  then  feel,   that   confidering  the  importance 
of  that  relation  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to 
Ireland,  the  communication  of  thefe  imperial 
advantages  feems  to  belong  to  tlie  very  nature 
of  the  cafcj  and  to   flow  naturally   from  the 

■*  Lord  Au<  klaiul. 
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fentlment  of  fraternity  and  reciprocal   kind- 
nefs   which   (hould   accompany  fuch  a  con- 
nexion.   Thefe  favours  feem  to  be  prompted 
certainly  by  a  liberal,  but  at  the  fame  time,  by 
a  wife  policy;  they  are  the  gifts  of  an  elder 
to  a  younger  brother;  not  the  wages  paid  by 
a  fuperior  to  a  dependant.      They   ought  to 
excite  gratitude,  and  to  improve  as  well  as  to 
fecure  afFedion   between  us ;   but  they  need 
not  either  exalt  the  pride  of  one,  or  humble 
that   of  the  other ;   and,  to  fay   the  truth,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  pride  of  Ireland 
may  be  very  well  reconciled  to  an  obligation, 
for  which  fhe  has  the  confcioulhefs  of  return- 
ing in  the  reciprocal  bleffingsof  imperial  con- 
nexion, an  ample  and  correfponding  equiva- 
lent.    I  eraze,  therefore,  fuch  topics  as  thefe, 
from   my    argument  of  Irifh   fubordination. 
They  appear  to  me  not  more  inconclufive  to 
that  point,  than  fomewhat  removed,  perhaps, 
from  that  liberality  which  ought  to  charader- 
ize  fuch  difcuffions,  whether  between  indivi- 
duals or  nations  ;  and  if  thefe  obligations  of 
Ireland   to   Great  Britain  are  ever   enlarged 
Wpon,  I  confefs  I  fhould  fee  it  with  more  plea- 
fure  in  Ireland,  than  in  this  country. 
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Thofe  real  indications  of  fubordination,  on 
which  I  mean  however  to  rely,   appear  to  me 
fuch  as  ought  not  to  mortify  Ireland  ;  becaufe 
they  are  derived  from    the  very   nature   and 
conflitution  of  human  affairs,  and  efpccially 
from  one  caufe,  which  mufl  afford,  1  conceive, 
rather   gratification  than  difgufl  to   national 
feeling,  I  mean  the  imperial  connexion  which 
makes  Ireland  a  member  of  the  nobleit  empire 
of  the  globe.     For  w^hat,  after  all,  is  this  im- 
perial connexion  in  the  neceffity  of  which  we 
are  all  agreed  ?  If  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
name,  and  if  it  aflbrd   any  fubllantial  advan* 
tage,  docs  it  not  confift  in  fecuring  a  confor- 
mity, or  rather  a  perfed  uniformity  and  unity, 
in  the  counfels  of  the  two  countries  on  affairs 
of  imperial  concern  ?    Such  are,    in  fome   re- 
fpeds  the  regulation  of  commerce  j  thetranf- 
adions  and  intercourfe  with  foreign  f^ates^  the 
declaration  of  war;  thecondud  anddiredion 
of  war-,    the  negociation  and  conditions  of 
peace.     Thefe  are  the  principal,  if  not  all  the 
points  of  imperial  or  common  concern  ;  and  in 
thefe  it  is  admitted,    and  it  is  manitcft  that, 
for  common    fafety  and   advantage,    the  two 
countries  mud  be  governed  by  one  mind,  and 
direded  by  one  will,  to  the  f  irne  end.     ^ow 
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let  me  afk  \n  what  manner  Is  uniformity  tobs 
enfured  on  points  fo  much  fubjed  to  doubt  in 
themfelves,  fubmitted  to  a  judgment,  I  mean 
that  of  the  human  mind,  the  variety  and  un- 
certainty of  which  is  proverbial,  and  efpecially 
where  fome  degree  of  temporary  andoccafional 
oppofition,  both  of  feeling  and  intereft,  may  be 
looked  for  in  particular  feafons  and  circum- 
ftances— I  need  not  go  about  to  prove  by  any 
tedious  argument,  what  is  always  conceded  on 
this  point,  nor  need  I  fcruple  to  alTert  what  the 
befl  Irifh  patriots,  and  warmeft  partizans  of 
Irifh  ifidependence  have  always  freely  acknow- 
ledged, that  unity  of  counfels  can  be  brought 
about  and  preferved,  only  by  leaving  the  lead 
to  one  of  thefe  nations  in  thofe  points  on  which 
|t  is  iiecefTary  that  they  fhould  agree.  Every 
fenfible  and  enlightened  Irilh  ftatefman,  has,  I 
think,  admitted  that  in  imperial  concerns^ 
Ireland  muft,  and  ought  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  Great  Britain.  Here  then  is  one  authentic 
and  fignal  badge  of  real  fubordination.  But 
how  is  this  neceffary  acquiefcence  of  Ireland  to 
be  enfured  ?  For  it  ftands  as  ye^  on  difcretion 
and  prudence,  not  on  pofitive  provifion.  May 
not  an  interval  of  palTion,  or  the  fpleen  of  fome 
contentious  momept,  or  the  inflLjence  of  fome 
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popular  leader,  perfuade  Ireland,  in  an  evil 
hour,  to  afTert  her  right  of  feparite  and  inde- 
pendent deliberation  in  the  common  concerns, 
and  to  vindicate  that  right,  by  fetting  up  an 
opinion  of  her  own,  different  from  that  adopt- 
ed in  England  ?  Againft  this  misfortune,  which 
would  otherwife  be  pretty  fure  of  happening, 
the  conftitution  of  our  connexion  with  Ireland 
has  provided  fome  fecurities.  In  the  firft  place 
We  have  the  fame  King.    The  King  of  Great 
Britain  is,  in  virtue  of  that  crown.  King  alfo  of 
Ireland.    Ireland  is  content  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  England  in  that  great  point  j  and  this 
I  flate  as  another  circumftance  of  dependence. 
But  there  are  other  ftill  more  fcnfible  tokens 
of  pradical  fubordination — The  whole  execu- 
tive government  of  Ireland  is  adminiftered  by 
a  viceroy,  appointed  indeed  by  the  Sovereign 
of  Ireland,  but  not  with  the  advice  of  an  Irilh 
cabinet.     He  is  appointed,  in  effc6t,  by  a  Bri- 
tilh  Minifter,  he  is  fubje»5t  to  inftrudions  from 
a  Britifh  Secretary  of  State,  and  refponfible  for 
every  part  of  his  adminiftration  municipal  as 
well  as  imperial,  not  to  the  Irifh  Parliament, 
not  to  the  Irilh  Laws,  but  to  the  Bwtifh  Par- 
liament and  its  high  tribunals.     Even  this  is 
not  all  5  for  all  this  may  be  thought  infepa- 
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rable  from  the  nature  and  frame  of  our  con- 
nexion. There  remains  a  point  which  was 
not  fo  much  the  unavoidable  confequence  of 
the  imperial  conftitution,  but  was  thought 
fubjed  to  fuch  a  moral  and  political  neceffity, 
as  to  have  been  deliberately  alTented  to  and 
retained  by  the  moft  enlightened  and  ardent 
patriots  of  Ireland,  even  in  the  jealous  review 
of  her  conftitution,  which  took  place  at  that 
period  of  enthufiafm  and  triumph  which  is 
become  the  grand  aera  of  Irifh  freedom  and 
pride,  I  mean  the  year  1782.  The  circnm- 
ftance  I  now  allude  to  is  this.  The  legiflativc 
fundions  of  the  fovereign  of  Ireland  can  be 
performed  only  under  the  Great  Seal,  not  of 
Ireland,  but  of  Great  Britain.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  extreme  and  jealous  tendernefs  of  the 
Irifh  nation,  on  all  that  could  remotely,  or 
even  in  the  refinements  of  political  fubtlety, 
afFedl  the  independence  of  their  Parliament  ; 
although  that  Parliament  is  the  fhrine  on 
which  the  nation  itfelf  is,  it  feems,  now  to 
be  laid  a  vldim  ;  that  Irifh  Parliament  was 
left,  and  remains  at  this  hour,  dependent  for 
the  validity  of  every  one  of  its  legiflative  a6^5, 
firfl:  on  the  Chancellor  of  England,  and  through 
his  rcfponfibility,  on  that  very  Parliament  of 
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England,  an  equal  participation  in  the  autho- 
rity of  which  is  thought  lb  degrading  to  Ire- 
land.    God  forbid  that  Ireland  fliould  change 
her  mind  on  thefe  points  of  voluntary  fubordi- 
nation,  or  that  her  pride  fhould  fuperfede  her 
wifdom,  and  a  falfe  dignity  take  the  place  of 
her  fubftantial  interefts  at  lead  in  thefe  parti- 
culars.    For  fuch  are  the  few  flender  threads; 
which  yet  holdtogetherthefeponderous  bodies, 
and  whenever  they  are  broken  we   part  for 
good.     There  is  yet  one  other  circumftance 
which  not  only  indicates  inferiority,  but  is  fo 
wholly  irreconcileable  with  every  notion   of 
equality,  and  appears  to  me  fuch  a  fmgularity 
in  the  condition  of  any  country  claiming  the 
character  of  independent  fovereignty,  that  I 
muft  add  it  to  the  lift  before  I  quit  this  topic. 
Ireland  muft  take  her  part  in  all  the  wars  of 
Great  Britain.     She  muft  bear  her   (hare  of 
their  burthens,  and  incur  all  their  hazards. 
She  may  lofe  a  province,  or  may  become  her- 
felf  a  province  of  the  enemy.     Yet  Ireland 
cannot,  by  the  utmoft  fuccefs  of  the  war,  ac- 
quire an  acre  of  new  territory  to  the  Irlfh  do- 
minion.   Every  acquifition  made  by  the  forces 
of  the  Empire,  however  great  her  Paare  may 
have  been  in  the  danger  or  exertion,  accrues 
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to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  If  an  ifland 
were  taken  by  regiments  raifed  in  Ireland,  and 
corapofed  wholly  of  Irilhmen,  and  by  fhips 
manned  altogether  by  Irifh  feamen,  that  ifland 
is  a  Britilh  conquefl  and  not  an  Irifh  one. 
Ireland  claims  no  fovereignty  in  any  one  of  the 
foreign  ^ofleflions  or  provinces  of  the  Britifh 
Empire.  She  pretends  to  no  dominion  in 
India,  in  Ceylon,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
at  Martinique,  Trinidad,  or  Minorca.  The 
Iriflr  Parliament  has  never  aflerted  or  con- 
ceived the  right  of  legiflating  for  any  of  the 
conquefts  of  the  King  of  England,  that  is  to 
fay,  of  the  King  of  Ireland.  They  are  all  fubjed: 
ipfo  faho^  to  the  Legiflature  of  Great  Britain. 
Ireland  has  planted  no  Irifh  colonies,  but  has 
furnifhed  planters  to  all  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 
In  a  word,  this  whole  clafs  of  fovereign  rights 
and  capacities,  however  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  fovereignty,  is  wholly  wanting  in  that 
of  Ireland.  If  we  were  afked  to  define,  or  at 
leaft  to  defcribe  an  independent  fovereignty, 
fhould  we  err  much  by  faying,  it  is  a  flate 
which  can  make  war  and  peace,  which  can 
acquire  dominion  by  conqueft,  and  which  can 
plant  colonies,  and  eftablifh  foreign  fettle- 
ments  ?   And  if  we  would  defcribe  a  fubordi- 
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nate  and  dependent  country,  could  we  do  It 
better  than  by  faying,  it  is  a  country  which 
muft  contribute  her  quota  to  all  the  wars  of 
a  neighbouring  kingdom,  muft  incur  all  the 
rifks  of  th©fe  wars  and  partake  in  all  their  dif- 
afters  ;  while  all  that  is  acquired  by  their  fuc- 
cefs  falls,  like  the  lion's  fliare,  to  that  country 
with  which  it  claims  to  be  co-ordinate  and  co- 
equal. I  will  infift  no  further  On  this  un- 
gracious topic.  What  I  have  faid,  was  necef- 
fary  for  my  argument,  and  if  I  have  demon- 
ftrated  the  real  fiibordination  of  Ireland,  it  was 
certainly  not  for  the  difmgenuous  pleafure  of 
gratifying  the  vanity  of  one  nation,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  another,  but  only  to  obferve  that  fub- 
ordination  muft  be  the  conftant  companion  of 
an  imperial  connexion  v/ith  a  more  powerful 
and  more  confiderable  ftate,  and  that  pride 
can  fly  only  to  one  of  two  remedies  ;  I  mean, 
total  and  abfolute  feparation,  or  a  perfed:,  in- 
corporating and  equalizing  Union. 

This  argument  is  often  condudlcd  as  if  the 
queftionlaybetween  diftindt  exiftence  and  total 
extindion.  This  is  a  falfe  view  of  the  alterna- 
tive. If  Ireland  foregoes  her  feparate  indi- 
viduality, it  is  not  to  perifli  j  but  ftill  preferv- 
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ing  l^n  full  life  and  vigour,  her  own  exiftence, 
{he  becomes  identified  with  a  larger  whole  ; 
and  fo  far  from  the  pretended  annihilation  with 
which  our  adverfaries  would  alarm  her,  fhe  ap- 
pears to  me  to  acquire  new  extenfion.  I  would 
afk,  in  what  manner  is  an  inhabitant  of  any 
province  or  county  of  Ireland  degraded,  when 
he  is  enabled  to  fiy  that  he  is  an  Irifhman, 
and  that  he  is  befides  a  citizen  of  the  united 
empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  when 
inftead  of  admiflion,  as  it  were,  by  courtefy, 
to  an  indirect  an  d  circuitous  advantage  from 
the  greatnefs  of  another  country,  to  which  he 
himlelf  claims  to  be  in  fome  fort  a  ftranger, 
he  can  aflert  as  clear  a  title  and  as  pofitive 
ownerfhip  and  property  in  the  glory  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  empire  to  which  he  will  belong, 
as  any  native  of  Great  Britain  can  do  at  this 
moment  ?  I  cannot  better  defcribe  the  condir 
tion  of  Irelapd  after  the  Union,  or  better  illuf- 
trate  the  improvement  of  its  independence  and 
dignity,  than  by  faying,  that  her  fituation  will 
from  that  moment  be  precifely  the  fame  in  all 
points  with  that  of  Great  Britain  herfelf.  Un- 
lefs  we  fuppofe,  therefore,  Ireland  in  her  pre- 
fent  fituation,  more  independent  and  lefs  fub~ 
ordinate  thaa  Great  l^ritain,  wc  cannot  ima- 
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gine  that  her  independence  will  be  diminiflicd 
by  the  Union.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have 
(hewn,  that  fhe  is  at  prefent,  dependent,  and 
fubordinate  to  Great  Britain  in  many  refped:s, 
it  is  clear,  that  a  Union  which  fhali  have  the 
effed:  of  placing  the  two  countries  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality,  muft  improve  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  the  inferior,  that  is  to 
fay,  cf  Ireland,  Is  Ireland  then  annihilated  by 
thefe  means  ?  No ;  Ireland  is  ftill  Ireland, 
•while  a  new  fcope  is  given  to  the  pride,  and  a 
larger  field  opened  to  the  patriotifm  of  every 
Irifliman.  Let  me  aflc,  in  fine,  where  we 
{hall  difcover  in  the  prefent  condition  of  Ire- 
land, that  fuperior  degree  of  independent 
dignity,  which  fhould  outweigh  the  real  and 
foHd  benefits  of  Union  ;  or  where  v/e  can  per- 
ceive in  the  change  which  that  Union  will 
operate  on  the  political  fituation  of  Ireland, 
the  degradation  and  indignity  which  fliould 
forbid  her  even  to  deliberate,  and  raiie  an  in^ 
fuperable  barrier,  both  to  her  aggrandizement 
and  happinefs  ? 

I  do  conceive,  indeed,  how  the  fituation  of 
fome  individuals  may  be  fuch   as  to  afford  a 
greater  fhare  of  perfonal  confideration  or  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  in  Ireland,  while  confined  within  its 
prefent  limits,  than  they  might  obtain  on  the 
greater  theatre  of  the  united  kingdoms.  Even 
here,  indeed,  the  computation  may  be  fallaci- 
ous ;  but  however  that  queftion  may  ftand 
with  regard  to  individuals,  I  am  fure  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  vv^ill  gratify  a  found  love 
of  national  dignity,  while  they  procure  to 
their  country  unfpeakable  advantages  of  every 
other  fort,  by  their  acceffion  to  the  noble  em- 
pire of  which  the  Union  would  make  them 
citizens. 

I  muft  therefore  conclude,  that  although  I 
muft  refpedl  the  feelings  of  tliofe  w^ho,  follow- 
ing this  inflindl  of  national  pride,  which  I  have 
allowed  to  be  in  feme  fort  natural,  have  been 
blinded  to  the  true  merits  of  this  queftion, 
either  as  it  regards  the  interefls  or  the  dignity 
of  their  country  ;  and,  although  I  cannot  re- 
fufe  a  confiderable  degree  of  indulgence,  even 
to  the  intemperance  and  violence  excited  by 
any  form  of  patriotifm,  and  even  by  its  errors  ; 
yet  I  muft  perfift  in  faying,  that  thofe  will 
ever  appear  to  me  to  have  evinced  a  more  ge- 
nuine, a  more  profound  and  folicitous  affedtion 
for  their  country,  who  have  not  refufed  to  de- 
liberate 
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liberate  on  fuch  mighty  interefts,  but  have 
refifted  a  firft  and  falfe  impulfe,  and  chofen 
for  their  guide  rather  the  flower  and  lefs  cap- 
tivating torch  of  reafon,  than  the  more  lively 
fiafhes  of  paffion  and  prejudice.  Nor  can  I 
refrain  from  adding,  that  if  there  be  indeed 
any  individuals,  or  defcriptions  of  men,  who 
not  milled  themfelves,  but  far  ahove  the  influ- 
enee  ofthofe  delufions  which  they  have  prac- 
tifed  upon  the  multitude,  have  fcen  no- 
thing in  this  great  queftion  but  perfonal  or  lo- 
cal interefts,  and  have  fought  to  mafk  a  narrow 
preference  of  individual  and  partial  advan- 
tage, under  this  pretence  of  national  pride  and 
feeling ;  if  fuch  men,  I  fay,  with  thefe  motives 
at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  and  with  the 
profanation  of  a  great  public  virtue  on  their 
lips,  have  fruftrated  the  v/ife  and  paternal 
counfel  given  by  our  common  Sovereign  for  the 
permanent  and  perpetual  benefit,  and  not  lefs 
for  the  prefent  and  immediate  prefervation  of 
the  empire  in  all  its  parts,  and  efpecially  of 
their  own  particular  country;  I  own  I  cannot 
part  with  thisfubjed,  without  declaring  loud- 
ly, that  I  envy,  neither  the  pillows  and  con- 
fciences  of  thofe  men,  nor  the  place  they  are 
likely  to  fill  in  the  hiftor)^  of  their  countr)\ 
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There  Is  yet  one  objedtion  on  which  I  am 
difpofed  to  trefpafs  on  your  Lordfhip's  indul- 
gence, rather  from  the  importance  which  has 
been  given  to  it  by  thofe  who  oppofe  the 
Union,  than  from  any  weight  I  think  it  en- 
titled to  myfelf.  The  point  I  now  allude  to, 
is  a  fuppofcd  difability  in  the  refpedive  Par- 
liaments of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  fanc- 
tion  fuch  a  meafure. 

This  is  another  objedion  on  which  the  me- 
rits of  the  main  queftion  are  waved,  and  in 
which  thofe  who  have  been  defeated  on  that 
ground,  or  who  are  confcious  that  they  muft 
be  fo,  would  ftill  take  refuge.  It  rcfembles 
a  plea  to  the  jurifdidtion  ;  and,  although  I  am 
tarfrom  aflenting  to  a  very  abfurd  dodrine 
which  I  have  heard  falfely  afcribed  to  our  law, 
that  he  who  pleads  to  the  jurifdidtion  Ihall 
abide  by  that  plea  ;  and  when  it  has  been  over- 
ruled fhall  not  plead  over,  but  be  concluded 
on  the  fads  and  merits  of  his  caufe ;  yet  I 
think  myfelf  entitled  to  claim  thus  much  from 
thofe  w^ho  refort  to  this  objedion.  That,  al- 
though after  it  has  been  over-ruled,  and  the 
jurifdidion  of  Parliament  has  been  eftablifhed, 
they  {hall  be   at  liberty  to  recur  back  to  the 
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queftlon  of  expediency;  yet,  while  we  are  dif- 
cuffing  the  queftion  of  competence,  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  that  argument,  the  merits  fliall 
be  granted.  The  objedlion  cannot  otherwife 
be  placed  on  its  own  proper  and  peculiar 
ground.  For,  if  the  competence  of  Parliament 
were  difputed  merely  on  the  ground  of  inex- 
pediency in  the  particular  a£t,  it  mull  be  felt 
in  a  moment  that  the  queftion  of  competence 
with  regard  to  the  Union,  would  ftand  exact- 
ly on  the  fame  footing  as  if  it  related  to  any 
other  legiflative  meafure,  however  clearly  with- 
in the  acknowledged  powers  and  daily  pradice 
of  Parliament.  In  order  to  obtain,  therefore, 
a  diftind  and  fubftantive  judgment  on  the 
queftion  of  competence,  it  muft  be  kept  pure; 
and  uncomplicated  with  any  other  confidcra- 
tion  ;  which  can  only  be  done  by  trying  it  in 
a  cafe  of  admitted  expediency.  I  think  my- 
felf  entitled,  then,  for  the  purpofe  of  this  ar- 
gument, to  aflume,  that  the  propofed  Union 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  countries,  and  I 
am  at  liberty  to  ftate  its  advantages,  or  its  ne- 
ceflity  as  high  as  I  pleafe.  In  a  word,  my  ad- 
verfary  in  this  argument  muft  aflent  to  the 
meafure  as  expedient  and  neccftliry,  denying, 
only,  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  execute  it. 
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Now,  if  a  meafure  be  expedient,    I   am  to 
aflc,   in   the   fii'ft   place,  why   may  it   not  be 
executed  by  Parliament  ?    and,  in  the    next 
place,  if  Parliament  is  not  competent,   where 
Ihall  we  find  a  more   adequate   authority  ?   I 
have,  for  me,  the  general  rule  and  law  of  the 
Conftitution,   which  eftablifhes  the  univerfal 
authority  of  the  Legiflature,  and  defines  it  by 
no  limits  or  qualification  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.      Whatever  the  whole  nation  could  do, 
if  there  were  no  Parliament,  is  within  the  re- 
gular and  fundamental  powers  of  Parliament. 
This  is  admitted  to  be  the  general  rule  ;   and 
here  I  might  plant  my  foot,'  at  leaft  until  the 
exception  were  fpecifi^ed,  and  the  principle  of 
that  exception  eilablifhed.     The   univerfality 
cf  Parliamentary  power  has  been  characterized 
by  the  itrong  and  emphatic  title  of  Omnipo- 
tence.    And,  in  the  theory  of  our  Conftitu- 
tlon,  ftrong  and  emphatic  as  this  phrafe  is,  it 
need  not,  I  think,  be  deemed,  merely  a  bold 
figure,   as   it  has  been  called  by  fome  writers 
on  our  Government,  but  as  literally  and  cor- 
red-ly  defcriptive  of  parliamentary  fupremacy, 
and  of  the  unlimited  fovereignty  of  the  Britih 
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I  am  aware  of  the  reply  generally  made  to 
this  aflertion  of  unlimited  power.     I  may  hz 
told,  that  powers  unlimited  in  theory,  are  yet 
finite  and  controuled  in   practice,  and  that,  in 
its  exercife,  the  moft  unbounded  authority  ir, 
ftill  circumfcribed,   at  leaft   within  the   moral 
boundaries  of  right  and  wrong.   I  aficnt  to  this 
reflrii^ion,  and  even  aflert  it ;   but  what  docs 
my  adverfary  gain  by  this  conceffion  ?   Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  is  to 
be   fup}>ofed  incapable  of  doing   it.     In   this 
fenfe,  the  power  of  Parliament,  is  no  more  li- 
mited   than  the    Divine   Omnipotence  itfclf, 
v/hich  is  incapable  of  evil.     I  fay  alio  of  Par- 
liament, that  it  is  incapable  of  evil  ;   and  I  fay 
it  in  this  fenfe,  that  what  Parliament   docs  is 
not  to  be   accounted  evil,  but  is  to  be  taken 
and  acquiefced  in  as  right — Why  ?    will  it  be 
faid.      Is  not  Parliament  compofed  of  men,  and 
therefore  fallible  ?  Yes — but  who  muft  judge 
the    fallibility  of   Parliament,  and   to  whom 
muft  its  queftionable  adts  be  fubmitted — if  it 
be   not   to  other  men,  yet  more   fallible   than 
themfelves  ?   For  I  v.^ifh  to  know  where  men 
are  to  be  found,  or  in  Vv^hat  forms  or  combi- 
nations they  are    to  be   afTembled,   to   whom 
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iiich  a  fuperlative  authority  could  with  fafcty 
be  confided. 

The  more  we  turn  this  argument,  and  the 
more  carefully  it  is  viewed  on  all  its  fides  and 
bearings,  the  more  we  fhall  be  fatisfied,  that 
the  only  fecurity  we  poflefs  for  every  thing 
valuable  in  the  Britifh  Government ;  that  all 
that  conduces  to  order  and  happinefs  ;  that 
the  whole  efficacy  of  our  Conftitution  towards 
its  great  and  beneficial  purpofes,  refides  in  this 
fmgle  principle,  of  the  unlimited,  unqualified, 
fupremacy  of  Parliament,  There  is  no  appeal, 
acknowledged  in  the  Confi:itution,  fi-om  that 
authority,  becaufe  no  appellate  tribunal  can  be 
imagined,  habile  to  fuch  a  jurifdidion  ;  none 
from  which  the  wifdom  of  thofe  many  ages, 
which  have  brought  our  Conftitution  to  m.a- 
turity  and  excellence,  has  not  already  confti- 
tuted  an  appeal,  final  and  conclufive  in  all 
cafes  whatever,  to  that  very  Parliament,  from 
which  you  would,  again,  appeal  back  to  them. 
Obferve  the  vicious  circle  into  which  this  ap- 
peal from  the  Parliament  to  the  People  muft 
lead  us.  The  people  at  large  cannot  conveni- 
ently, nor  fafely  for  themfelves,  make  law,  or 
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adminifter  Government.  The  Conftitution  of 
Parliament  has  therefore  been  framed,  as  af- 
fording the  moft  commodious  and  perfed  or- 
gan of  Law  and  Government,  and  the  beft 
and  moft  fecure  depofitary  of  the  fovereign 
authority.  But  their  ads  rauft,  it  feems,  be 
queftioned,  and  their  autliority  fuperfeded  by 
that  very  people  at  large,  whofe  inability  and 
unapt nefs  have  given  occafion  to  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  Parliament.  The  fpcedy  rcfolution  of 
the  argument  into  this  contradiction  and  ab- 
furdity,  is,  therefore,  manifeft. 

It  is  eafy  to  forefee  that  this  claim  of  unli- 
mited power  may  be  oppofed  by  the  counter- 
claim of  a  right  to  refift  an  abufe  and  perver- 
fion  of  authority,  however  legal.  This  qucf- 
tion  of  refiftance,  that  is  to  fay,  concerning 
the  right  of  the  fubjed  to  oppofe  by  force,  the 
a£t  or  orders  of  the  legal  fovereign,  by  wliich 
your  Lordihips  know,  Ifliouldnot  mean,  in  this 
country  merely  the  throne,  but  that  I  fpeak  of 
that  body  in  which  the  full  fovereignty  of  any 
nation  refides,  according  to  the  cftabliflicd 
Conftitution  of  its  Government,  and  which, 
with  reference  to  this  kingdom,  would  be  the 
parliament ;  the  point,  1  fav,    thus  explained, 
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of  refiftance,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  fubjed, 
to  the  legal  fovereign,  is  of  no  trivial  concern, 
and  ought  not  to  be  rafhiy  or  irreverently  ap- 
proached. The  queftion  is  of  high  import, 
and  delicate  complexion.  It  appears  to  me, 
to  be  one  of  thofe  myfteries,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  w^hich  is  much  connected  with  its  re- 
clufe  fandity,  and  its  being  withdrawn  from 
daily  and  vulgar  contemplation,  to  be  referved 
only  for  the  great  occafions  which  are  worthy 
to  drav/  it  forth,  and,  '^  like  a  robe  pontifical^ 
"  — jie'cr  to  be  feen^  but  wojidcred  at.'^  I 
believe  it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing  better 
ihould  be  faid  on  this  fubjed,  than  what  I  find 
quoted  by  an  eloquent  patriot  of  my  own 
country,  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Saltown,  from  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  William  Colvin,  whom  he  ftiles 
one  of  the  wifeft  men  Scotland  ever  had,  and 
who,  fpeaking  of  defenfive  arms,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  right  of  the  fubjed  to  carry  arms,  for  the 
purpofe  of  rcfi fling  opprefhon  from  the  Sove- 
reign, was  ufed  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  thefe  re- 
markable words  :  "  That  it  were  to  be  wifiied 
"  all  Princes  thought  them  kwful,  and  the 
"  People  unlawful.  No  wifh  can  be  more 
falutary,  and  no  anfwer  to  this  delicate  and 
important  queflion  can  be  more  perfecStly  wife 
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as  well  as  cUlcreet.     I  confefs,    alfo,  that  on 
this  fmgle  fubjedt,   I  do  not  like  the  folution 
the  worfe  for    being  fcmewhat    oracular. — 
But   if  a  peremptory  opinion  be   demanded, 
and  we  muft  needs  pronounce,  I  think  mvfclf 
entitled  to  anfwer  generally  in  the  language  of 
the  conftitution.    No  limit  has  been  appointed 
to  the   authority  of  the  fovereign  ;    nor  any 
exception  fpecified  to  the  obedience  of  the  Tub- 
ject.     The  conftitution  has   not  forefeen  any 
cafe  of  refiftance,    and  has  made  no  provifion 
for  it.     Such  a  cafe  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in 
the  contemplation  of  any  conftitution  what- 
ever.    A  pre-eftabliftied,  that  is  to  fay,  a  con- 
ftitutional  right  of  refiftance  to  the  conftitu- 
tional  fovereign   is  a  folecifm;  a  mere  contra- 
didion  in  terms.      It  can  exift  in  no  conftitu- 
tion that  either  is,   or  ever  was,  becaufe  it  is 
inconftftent  with  the  very  notion  of  conftitu- 
tion, or  government.     AVe  muft  aniwcr,  tlicn^ 
that  refiftance  is  illegal,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
law,  in  every  form    of  government  cf  v/hich 
law  is  the  foundation.     If  an  extreme  cafe  be 
put  to  me,  I  may  well  refufe  to  anfwer  it,  un- 
til the  cafe  arife  in  practice.     Stated  theoreti- 
cally, it  is  always  a  fnarc.     When  it  happen i> 
pra-6tically  the  cafe  will  anfwer  for  iticlf ;   and 
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if  refiftance  would  not  follow  on  the  fpur  of 
any  provocation  that  can  be  ftated,  without 
the  previous  fandtion  of  fome  declared,  and 
antipipated  authorization  in  the  conftitution  to 
legalize  it,  it  is  a  cafe  which  we  may  pro- 
nounce, by  that  very  criterion,  unfit  to  pro- 
duce or  juftify  refiftance.  Every  cafe  of  refift- 
ance muft  ftand  as  it  were  upon  its  own  indi- 
vidual refponfibility,  and  muft  be  fuch  as  to 
provide  for  itfelf,  without  the  aid  of  any  ante- 
cedent principle  to  lean  upon.  Such  cafes, 
whatever  may  be  faid  of  them  by  hiftor)^ 
whatever  may  be  felt  of  them  by  the  generous 
fympathies  of  mankind,  muft  look  for  no  fup-  J 
port  from  law,  with  which  they  cannot  co- 
exift  ;  they  are  all  without  the  pale  of  law  and 
all  illegal ;  they  are  all  extra-conftitutional ; 
all  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  particular 
conftitution,  as  Vv'ell  as  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  government  -,  they  are  mere  folitary, 
infulated,  fubftantive  fa£ls,  equally  incapable 
of  deriving  from,  or  generating  any  binding 
analogy  of  general  and  permanent  authority. 
Thefe  queftions  are  not  new  in  this  country. 
We  have  pafled  through  a  century  of  fuch 
controverfies,  and  have,  fmce  that  period,  en- 
joyed a  century  more  of  happinefs,  the  fruit  of 
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tlie  wife  and  profound,  as  well  as  fp'irited  judg- 
ment of  our  anceftors  on  thefe  debates ;  a 
judgment,  as  your  Lordfhips  know,  equally 
removed,  on  one  hand,  from  a  mean  and  pufil- 
lanimous  acquiefcence  under  opprefTion,  and 
on  the  other  from  thofe  fhallow  but  ruinous 
abftraQions  which  fo  much  pains  are  taken  to 
bring  once  more  into  fafliion.  We  do  not 
come,  therefore,  in  England,  fo  raw  into  thefe 
difcufTicns,  as  to  be  milled  by  the  juvenile  re- 
finements of  political  metaphyfics,  or  by  the 
early  puerilities  of  thofe  who  may  have  read 
their  Locke  without  reading  hiftory,  or  who 
in  reading  their  Locke  have  forgot  their  hif- 
tory, into  errors,  which  we  know  to  be  as  fatal 
to  the  pra6lical  bleflings  of  liberty,  as  to  the 
llrength  and  ftability  of  government.  We 
know  that  an  eftablilhed  fyftem  and  theory  of 
refiftance  is  but  another  word  for  anarchy ; 
and  that,  whatever  be  the  excellence  of  any 
conftitution  in  other  refpeds,  however  wifely 
and  fkilfully  conftruded  it  may  be,  even  for' 
ftability,  in  its  otherprovifions,  Ictthere  be  add- 
ed this  one  principle  of  a  permanent  and  fub- 
fifting  right  to  refift,  even  in  the  moft  limited 
cafe,  fmce  the  exillence  of  that  cafe  muft,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  be  fubmitted  to 
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tlie  difcretion  of  every  individual  in  the  ftate, 
that  conftitiition  will  bear  in  its  bofom  the  feed 
of  its  own  difTolution,  and  a  principle  of  difper- 
fion  and  demolition,utterly  irreconciieable  with 
tlie  tranquillity  or  peace  of  the  people,  and  de- 
flructive  of  all  tenacity  and  duration  in  the 
government. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  this  h  not  a  queftion  of 
refiflance,  and  v/e  are  enquiring  only  whether 
this  meafure  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  that 
authority  with  which  the  conllitution  has  in- 
YCiied  Parliament. 

I  am  then,  to  afk,  fuice  the  power  of  Par- 
liament is  general  and  undefined,  in  what  le- 
ipeO:  is  this  particular  act  diilinguiihable  from 
others  v/nich  are  admitted  to  be  within  its 
competence,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  become  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  conllitu- 
tion. And  here  I  am  under  the  difficulty  of 
ihofe  who  are  to  combat  without  an  adverfary, 
or  to  combat  an  adverfary  whom  they  cannct 
fee.  I  am  to  fearch  for  my  opponent,  or 
muft  begin  by  creating  the  enemy  whom  I  am 
afterwards  to  engage.  For  as  yet  I  have  cer- 
tainly heard  nothing  precife   on  this  fubjedt. 

I  muft, 
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I  miift,  therefore,  look  amongft  the  diflindlivc 
qualities  of  this  meafure,  for  fome  circumftance 
on  which  to  found  the  exception.  The  fu-ft 
circumftance  1  obferve  in  the  Union  of  two 
countries,  is  an  extenfion  of  territory,  com- 
pared with  the  former  bounds  and  furfacc  of 
each,  fmce  each  is  refped:ively  augmented  by 
the  acceflion  of  the  other.  But  this  effed:  of 
Union  cannot  be  a  ground  of  difqualilication 
to  Parliament,  fmce  the  conftitution  commits 
the  fame  power  to  a  narrower  authority.  I 
mean  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  alone.  If 
a  conqueft  be  made  without  any  contrary 
ftipulation,  the  conquered  country  becomes 
fubjeG:,  ipfofa£io^  to  the  Legiflation  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  King  may  alfo  obtain  by  treaty 
the  annexation  of  any  new  territory  to  his 
Crown,  by  which  means  it  will  fall,  of  courfc, 
under  the  Government  of  the  Britifli  Parlia- 
ment. In  both  thefc  ways  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  can  be  enlarged,  to  any  extent, 
by  the  fole  prerogative  of  the  Crown — and 
much  more  by  the  King  in  Parliament.  We 
muft  look,  then,  for  fome  other  circumftance 
in  this  cafe  to  exclude  the  general  authority 

of  Parliament, 
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dom,  at  prelent  fubjed  to  the  fovereignty  of  ^ 
Parlian^,ent,  a  Legiflative  Union  extends  and 
enlarges  Parliament  itfelf,  accommodating  the 
fize  of  the  Legiflature  to  the  acceffion  of  ter-^ 
ritory.  It  amounts  then  to  an  alteration  in 
the  frame  and  condition  of  Parliament ;  and 
we  are  to  enquire  whether  Parliament  is,  on 
that  account,  difqualified  from  performing  it. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  in  the 
firfl  place,  that  this  formal  change  is  however 
confonant  with  the  general  fpirit  and  genius 
of  the  Conflitution.  Is  it  not  fair,  while  we 
are  difcuffing  the  conditions  under  which  two 
countries  are  to  be  united,  to  confider  what 
would  have  been  the  cafe  if  they  had  been  one 
from  the  beginning  ?  Would  not  Ireland,  in 
that  cafe,  have  had  reprefentatives  in  the  Le- 
giflature ?  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fhew 
from  hiftory,  that  while  Ireland  was  confidered 
as  exclufively  under  the  Government  of  the 
Englifh  Parliament,  that  is  to  fay,  before  the 
inflitution  of  the  Iriih  Parliament,  that  coun- 
try fent  members  to  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land. The  fame  principle  has  generally,  though 
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I  do  not  fay  without  exception,  operated  in  fi- 
milar  cafes,  I  mean  in  cafes  of  the  acceflion  of 
contiguous  territories.  Of  this,  Wales,  the 
Counties  Palatine,  and  Scotland,  are  familiar 
examples.  The  minor  inftances  of  Calais,  and 
Berwick  on  Tweed,  may  have  been  lefs  at- 
tended to,  but  they  illuftrate  alfo  this  general 
propenfity  of  our  Conftitution.  While  Calais 
was  fubjedt  to  the  Crown  of  England,  that 
town  enjoyed  and  exercifed,  by  charter  from 
Havry  the  Eighth,  the  privilege  offending  two 
burgelfes  to  Parliament.  And  as  foon  as  13 er- 
wick  on  Tweed,  which  being  a  frontier  town, 
frequently  changed  mafters  according  to  the 
various  fortune  of  war,  was  at  length  fettled 
under  the  dominion  of  England,  by  the  union 
of  both  Crowns,  and  the  linal  extindtion  of 
war, '  at  the  acceflion  of  James  the  Firft,  that 
town  received  alfo  the  franchife  of  returning 
members  to  Parliament.  The  Conftitution, 
in  a  word,  leans  that  way :  and  it  may,  per- 
haps, reafonably  be  thought  a  greater  violence 
to  that  Conftitution,  and  a  more  fundamental 
and  eflential  change,  to  add  extenfive  territo- 
ries to  the  country  already  governed  by  Parlia- 
ment, without  giving  to  thofc  territories  a  par- 
ticipation in   the  Conftitution,  and  a  {hare  in 
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the  reprefentation,  than  to  acgompany  'fucli 
an  acceilion  of  territory  with  a  legiflative  as 
well  as  an  incorporating  union.  Yet,  no  man 
difputes  the  power  of  the  Crown,  according  to 
the  prerogative  which  I  have  ^ately  ftated,  to 
operate  the  former  and  the  greater  change  even 
without  the  aid  of  Parliament.  It  is  not,  then, 
fair  to  argue,  a  fortiori^  and  a  midto  fortiori y 
that  the  larger  authority  of  the  whole  Legif- 
lature,  fhall  be  more  competent,  or  much  more 
competent,  to  the  fmaller  change,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  empire  in  a 
manner  congenial  and  in  unifon  w^ith  the  Con- 
ftitution,  as  it  would  do  in  the  meafure  prc- 
pofed,  than  the  narrower  power  of  the  prero- 
gative can  be  to  the  greater  change,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  an  acceihon  of  territory  and  an  union 
with  other  countries,  on  a  principle  abhorrent 
from  the  genius  of  our  Government.  Yet  the 
com.netence  of  thefe  latter  a6ls,  whether  to  the 
Crown  or  to  the  Parliament,  Jias  never  been 
difpiited  ;  and  refts,  indeed,  too  firmly  on  the 
repeated  and  ordinary  exercife  of  their  powers 
to  admit  of  queflion. 

But  let  us  return  to  this  objedion,  and  ad- 
mit, that  a    Legiflative  Union  with  Ireland, 
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niuft  operate  a  change  on  tlie  condition,  or 
even  on  the  Conftitution  of  Parliament;  and  let 
that  change  be  as  confiderable  as  the  objector 
would  choofe  to  ftate  It.  Does  it  follow  that 
fuch  a  change  on  Parliament  cannot  be  made 
by  Parliament,  as  it  may  be  faid  in  phyflcs, 
that  a  body  cannot  ad:  upon  itfclf  ?  Such  an 
alteration  appears  to  me,  neither  more  nor  Icf^ 
than  a  law,  and  as  fuch,  to  fall  within  the  na- 
tural province  of  the  law-giver,  who,  in  this 
country,  is  the  Parliament.  How  will  it  be 
fliewn  that  thefc  laws,  affedling  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  Parliament,  are  alone  incompetent  to 
Parliament  ?  Our  own  experience  has  taught 
us  the  contrary.  I  dare  fay  there  are  very  few 
of  your  Lordfliips  who  have  not  afTiflcd  inthr 
pafTing  of  lavv\s  precifely  of  this  cefcriptior, 
and,  however  warmly  fuch  mcafures  may  have 
been  reiifted  or  debated  on  other  grounds,  I 
will  venture  to  fiiy,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
has  ever  heard  or  known  this  objed ion,  of  the 
infufficiency  of  Parliament,  oppofcd  to  them. 
The  various  laws  for  lirniting  the  duration  of 
parliament:.,  for  regulating  cledlions,  for  alter- 
ing the  qualification  of  eledors,  or  elected,  for 
'disfranchifmg  offending  boroughs,  and  coni- 
municating  their  franchifes  to  ftrangcrs,  ti.;'r 
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is  to  fay,  for  example,  to  the  freeholders  of  a 
neighbouring  hundred  ;  all  thefe,  and  many- 
more,  falling  precifely  within  the  principle  of 
this  objedtion,  have  been  pafled,  by  no  higher 
authoritv  than  that  of  Parliament.  What  arc 
all  thofe  propoiiils  for  what  is  called  fometimes 
moderate,  fometimes  radical  reform,  but  laws 
for  the  alteration,  for  the  total  fubverfion  of 
the  Conftitution  of  Parliament  ?  To  me  thev 
have  appeared  little  fliort  of  revolution,  inci- 
pient revolution.  Yet,  I  have  never  heard 
one  of  thofe,  who  with  limllar  views  of  thefe 
proJecSts,  have  been  better  qualified,  than  my- 
felf,  by  talents  and  weight  in  this  country,  to 
oppofe  them,  object  the  incompetence  of  Par- 
liament to  entertain  and  to  adopt  thefe  changes 
in  its  own  Conftitution,  if  they  fhould  appear 
expedient. 

An  alteration  of  the  cftabliflied  religion, 
which  has  always  been  the  work  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  another  change,  and  a  moft  funda- 
mental one  in  its  Conftitution ;  fince  the  whole 
parliamentary  franchife,  whether  eledlive  or 
reprefentative,  is  transferred  from  one  clafs 
and  defcription  of  the  people  to  another.     The 
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whole  is  taken  from  all  thofe  who  poflefled  it, 
and  veiled  in  thofe  who  did  not. 

The  laws  fo  frequently  made  by  Parliament 
for  altering  and  regulating  the  fucceflion  to  the 
Crown,  bears  a  ftrong  analogy  to  the  cafe  which 
is  now  objecled  to,  amounting,  indeed,  to  a  total 
change  in  one  whole  branch  or  member  of  the 
Parliament. 

This  objeellon,    then,   cannot  be  maintained 

ftmpliciter,    on    the  incompetence  of  Parliament 

to  make  an  alteration  on  its  own  conftitution, 

or  condition;  and  we  muft  come,  in  fine,  to 

the  fingle  point    which    my    imagination   can 

fuggeft,    as   a   pofTible    ground    of    diftinclion, 

namely,    the  great  and   fuperlative   importance 

and  magnitude  of  this  tranfaclion.      We  have 

feen    that    all   other  cafes   of  a  fimilar  nature, 

ejufdem  generis,    are   within   the  acknowledged 

powers  of  Parliament,    and  the  daily   exercifc 

of  thofe  powers.      But   this   is   a  meafure,  wc 

muft  fay,  of  fuch   tranfcendent  importance,  as 

to  exceed  the  ordinary  capacities  entrufted  by 

the  Conftitution  to  Parliament,  and  to  which  the 

inherent  fovereignty  of  the  people  itfelf  is  alone 

commenfurate. 
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1  can  conceive  no  other  rational  fliape  into 
which  this  argument  can  be  caft ;  but  is  it 
rational  in  fubftance  alfo  -,  or  is  it  not  the  mofi: 
palpable  and  the  groffeft  violation  of  reafon, 
the  vrideft  departure  from  every  found  principle 
in  the  theory  either  of  this  conftitution,  or  of 
government  in  general  ?  It  would  be  ftrange  in- 
deed if  this  point  of  fuperior  importance  Ihould 
Jerve  my  adverfary,  fince  it  is  the  very  ground 
on  which  I  reft  moft  firmly  my  claim  of  exclufive 
cognizance  to  the  Parliament. 

On  what  principle  is  the  truft  of  legiflation 
committed  to  Parliament  at  all  ?  Becaufe  no 
people  on  earth,  not  even  the  fmalleft  popula- 
tion in  the  fmalleft  territory,  could  ever  exer- 
eife  a  democratic  legiflation  in  its  entire  and 
theoretical  purity.  If  we  look  back  to  that 
moft  antient  and  iimple  of  all  conftitutions,  I 
mean  the  patriarchal,  or  the  government  of 
families,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  firft, 
and  original  model  and  archetype  of  all  fuc- 
ceeding  governments,  we  fliall  find  that  even 
thefe  have  rejecled  a  mode  of  adminiftration 
which  it  was,  at  leaft,  eafier  to  execute,  with 
in  the  walls  of  a  fingle  tent,  or  the  bounds  of 
a  wandering  camp,  and  amongft  a  few  indi- 
viduals. 
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'^'iduals,  than  in  any  other  more  populous  ftate. 
Authority  was  ftill  depofited  with  feleclion  in 
fewer  hands  than  the  whole  even  of  thefc  nar- 
a'ow  communities.  The  heads  of  families  i 
the  chiefs  of  tribes ;  the  elders ;  in  a  word, 
fome  felecl  body  or  other,  adminiftered  thefe 
fmall  commonwealths.  It  would  lead  to  un- 
profitable length  if  I  were  to  purfue  this  rea- 
foning  with  minutenefs,  as  it  would  be  eafy  to 
do,  up  to  the  conclufion,  to  which  we  all 
affent  j  namely,  that  the  people  of  England 
cannot  make  law  for  themfelves  in  any  demo- 
cratic form  of  conftitution  j  that  they  are  not 
provided  or  acquainted  with  any  inftitution 
which  fliould  enable  them  to  perform  this  feat 
of  felf-Iegiflation,  even  if  they  were  defirous  of 
attempting  it.  They  have  no  comitia ;  no 
aflemblies  of  the  people  in  Hyde  Park,  or  St. 
Oeorge's  Fields,  to  the  decrees  of  which  the 
millions  of  abfent  Englifhmcn,  owe,  or  choofc 
to  acknowledge  any  obedience.  And  there 
being  a  phyfical  impoilibility  to  collccl  their 
voices  individually,  even  if  that  phyfical  and 
pradtical  impoflibility,  if  I  may  fay  fo  without 
the  imputation  of  incorreclnefs,  were  not  the 
weakeft  objedion  to  fuch  a  mode  of  legiflarion, 
there  is  an    eftabliflied    organ   of    tj;c  general 
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will,  qualified  by  its  frame  and  conftltution,  to 
apply  the  collefUve  wifdom  of  the  nation  to 
its  colledive  interefts,  and  to  adminifter  the 
fovereign  power  of  the  ftate  on  this  fecure  and 
folid  foundation.  The  fovereignty  of  Parlia- 
ment, thus  explained,  is  in  the  end  no  more ;. 
it  is  neither  more  nor  lefs,  but  identically  and 
precifely  the  fame  with  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people  itfelf,  appearing  in  the  only  vifible,  tangi- 
ble or  perceptible  form  in  which  it  can  be  recog- 
nized in  this  country. 

It  is,  then,  firft,  on  the  vices  and  inabilities 
of  all  other  modes  by  which  the  voice  of  the 
people  can  be  exprefl'ed,  or  even  its  opinions 
formed  agreeable  to  their  general  and  coIle<5live 
interefts  j  and  fecondly,  on  the  peculiar  and  ap- 
proved excellence  of  the  Conftltution  which  we 
enjoy,  that  the  authority  and  fovereignty  of 
Parliament  has  been  eftabliihed. 

Let  us  endeavour,  for  a  moment,  to  imagine 
fome  better  mode  of  colleding,  in  a  popular 
way,  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  on  any  great 
point  of  policy  or  law,  or,  if  you  picafe,  on  this 
fpecific  meafure.  Shall  it  be  by  meetings  con- 
voked by  anonymous   hand-bills,  in  the  fields 
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adjoining  to  this  metropolis,  and  dircclcd  by 
orators  on  carts,  tubs,  or  other  moveable  roftra  ? 
Every  one  knows  that  an  Union  with  Ireland, 
for  the  difcuflion  of  which  fuch  aflemblies  were 
to  be  called,  would  not  be  the  firft  order  of  the 
day.  The  moft  preffing  fympathies  and  fellow- 
feelings  of  fuch  a  legiflature  would  be  for  the  fuf- 
fering  felons,  traitors,  or  mutineers,  in  Newgate 
and  Cold-bath-fields.  Their  firft  and  fecond 
meafures,  in  favour  of  the  liberty  and  property 
of  the  fubjed,  would  be  to  deliver  the  gaols,  and 
emancipate  the  bank ;  and  they  would  foon 
Amplify  this  intricate  and  complex  Conftitution, 
by  uniting  the  legiflative,  the  judicial,  and  the 
executive  powers ;  as  they  would  abridge  the 
tedious  delays  of  all  thofe  functions,  by  carrying, 
with  their  own  hands,  into  inftant  effecl,  their 
own  laws  and  judgments.  I  remember  to  have 
feen  a  Parliament  deliberate  in  St.  George's- 
fields  in  the  forenoon ;  and  I  do  not  forget, 
that  on  the  fame  evening  I  faw  London  and 
Weftminfter  in  flames.  Shall  the  appeal  from 
Parliament  lie  to  county-meetings,  called  by  the 
flierifFs,  on  the  requifition  of  a  few  dozens  of 
fignatures;  and  (hall  the  people  of  England  be 
bound  in  this  great  intereft,  by  a  collation  of 
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the  various  and  difcordant  refolutions,.  paiicd 
by  a  refpeclable  fliew  of  hands^  at  the  differ- 
ent Georges  and  Angels  of  the  kingdom  ?  Shall 
the  magiftrates  at  quarter-feffions,  fhall  grand 
juries  at  affizes  ;  or,  in  fine,  Ihall  the  church- 
wardens and  overfeers  of  the  poor  at  parifh 
veftries,  fuperfede  Parliament,  on  account  of 
their  fuperior  wifdom  and  knowledge ;  and, 
above  ail,  becaufe  they  have  received  a  more 
authentic  and  direct  delegation  from  the  peo- 
ple at  large  ?  Or  Ihall  we  prefer,  rather,  thofe 
convivial  parliaments  which  hold  their  fittings 
occafionally  at  the  different  taverns  of  this 
city  ?  whofe  refolutions,  moved  in  the  form  of 
toads,  are  agreed  to  in  bumpers;  and  whofe 
laws,  propofed  in  flanzas,  to  the  tune  of  a  bal- 
lad, are  paffed  in  full  chorus.  Is  not  this  jo- 
vial fyftem  of  legiflation,  a  mere  inverlion  of 
the  good  old  Conflitution,  which,  if  it  permits 
the  electors  to  be  drunk,  requires  the  Parlia- 
ment to  be  fober  ?  But  muft  we,  then,  to 
fpeak  fericufly,  depofe  the  Parliament  chofen 
by  the  people,  in  favour  of  thefe  felf-elecled, 
felf-balloted  parliaments,  attended  by  every 
fmall  minorities  of  that  Parliament  which  was 
chofen  by  the  people,  after  they  have  with- 
drawn their  attendance   from   that  Parliament 

to 
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to  which  the  people  fent  them  ?  In  fine,  what 
is  to  be  the  form  of  this  Arch-ParHament, 
which  is  to  qualify  it  better  than  the  Britifli 
Parliament,  as  it  now  (lands,  for  legiflating,  juft 
in  proportion  as  the  fubject  is  of  higher  import 
and  dignity,  and  of  greater  compafs  and  difficul- 
ty, than  thofe  ordinary  acls  of  legiflation  to 
which  thofe  high  authorities  are  utterly  inade- 
quate and  incompetent  ? 

Is  it  not,  then,  manifeft,  that  a  legiflature 
in  which  the  fovereignty  of  the  State  is  vefted, 
becaufe  every  other  political  body,  known  in 
this  country,  is  deficient  in  the  requifites  for 
common  and  ordinary  legiflation,  and  becaufe 
it  is  itfelf  the  moft  perfed  model  of  human  poli- 
ty, in  all  matters  of  legiflation,  mufl:  be  yet  better 
entitled  to  preference  and  to  exclufive  and  fove- 
reign  jurifdi(5lion,  in  cafes  of  great  and  fignal  im- 
portance, than  in  any  other?  It  feems  to  me, 
therefore,  the  ftrangefl:  perverfion  of  reafon,  and 
the  moft  palpable  contradidion  and  abfurdity,  to 
place  the  incompetence  of  Parliament  on  that 
ground  on  which  its  fole  and  exclufive  compe- 
tence mofl:  firmly  and  fecurely  refts  j  I  mean  the 
fuperior  importance  of  this  law. 

Having 
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Having  fpoken  to  the  principle,  let  us  fee 
how  the  queftion  ftands  on  authority. 

I  fliall  not  encumber  my  argument  with  the 
authorities  which  are  familiar  in  every  mouth, 
to  prove  a  polition,  not  difputed  in  any  quar- 
ter, namely,  the  general  fupremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  I  fliall  refpecl  your  Lordfhips*  lei- 
fure  fufficiently  to  omit  the  book  authorities  on 
this  general  but  fundamental  truth,  although  the 
paflages  I  might  refer  to,  affert  diftinftly,  as 
your  Lordfliips  know,  amongft  other  examples 
of  the  univerfal  faculties  of  Parliament,  its  com- 
petence to  this  fpecifick  meafure  of  a  legiflative 
Union  with  other  countries. 

There  are  two  forts  of  authority  :  Firft,  the 
opinions  of  learned  and  eminent  men.  Next, 
precedent. 

To  begin  with  the  firll,  and  to  fpeak  of  the  re^ 
fponfa  prudentum. 

To    the    learning    of   the    corporations    of 
Dublin,  and  of  the   freeholders  of  the   county 
of  Louth,  and  feme  other  counties ;  to  the  au- 
thority 
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(ball  oppofe   the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Chiefs  of  the  four   Supreme  Courts  of  Law  in 
that   country.      I  fhall   oppofe    the  clear    and 
unequivocal   fenfe   of   the   Houfe  of   Lords  of 
Ireland,  evinced  not  only  by   its   vote,  but  by 
the  withdrawing  that  part  of  the  amendment, 
propofed  originally  by  Lord  Powerfcourt,  which 
involved    that    queliion.      I   fliall   oppofe    the 
opinion  of  the   majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Com> 
mons  of  Ireland,  for  I   think  myfelf  entided  to 
claim   the  dilTent  of  that  Houfe  to  this  propo- 
lition  on  a  fair  and  candid  view  of  its  proceed- 
ings.    The  Houfe  once  agreed,  by  a  majority, 
however  {lender,  to  entertain  the  meafure  ;  and 
afterwards  rejected  it  by  a  majority  as  flcnder  ^ 
for  the  difference  between  one  and  five  hardly 
deferves  notice.     If  to  this  equality  of  opinion 
on  the   principal   meafure    be  added    the  con- 
fideration  that  the  oppofers  of  the  Union  did 
not  even  tender  this  propofuion  to  the  Houfe ; 
did  not  venture   to  load  their  qucftion,    witk 
that  denial   of  the  competence   of  Parliament, 
of  which  it  had  been   found  neceflary  aclually 
to  relieve  the  fame  queflion   in   the  Houfe    of 
Lords,    wc  fhall   hardly   doubt    of  their   con- 
fcioufnefs,  that  in  a  balance  trimmed  fo  nicely, 
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this  weighty  point  would  have  turned  the  fcale 
againft  them.  But  as  time  adds  fanction  and 
reverence  to  authority,  let  me  clofe  this  enqui- 
ry by  oppofmg  to  all  the  rafli  and  intemperate 
opinions,  or  rather  declarations  of  opinion, 
which  the  temerity  of  party  fpirit,  or  a  falfe  and 
mifguided  enthufiafm,  have  dictated  in  Ireland 
at  this  day,  the  fingle  authority  of  Lord  So- 
me rs  ;  himfelf,  I  think,  a  hoft,  on  fuch  a  quef- 
tion.  If  any  man  in  England,  or  in  Ireland,  as 
has  been  often  faid  of  that  great  man,  think  him- 
felf a  better  Lawyer  or  a  better  Whig  than  Lord 
Somers,  he  is  welcome  to  enter  the  lifts ;  while 
I  Ihall  reft  contented  with  this  fingle  name,  fup- 
ported  as  it  might  be  by  a  cloud  of  learned,  able, 
and  upright  ftatefmen,  lawyers,  and  friends  of 
liberty  from  that  period  to  the  prefent  hour. 

Let  us  now  look  at  precedent.  It  is  not  to 
be  expefted  that  there  fhould  be  many.  Such 
tranfadions  muft  be  rare.  It  is  enough  for  my 
argument,  to  fay,  that  the  only  examples  our 
hiftory  furnifhes,  of  Legiflative  Unions,  fince 
the  inftltution  of  Parliaments,  are  precedents 
in  point  on  the  queftion  I  am  now  debating ; 
namely    the    competence    of    Parliament    to 
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enaft  them.  Wales  and  Scotland  have  both 
been  united  to  England  by  incorporating,  Legi- 
flative  Unions.  In  both  cafes  the  Parliament 
alone  fandioned  the  meafure.  The  union  with 
Scotland  is,  perhaps,  yet  more  clofely  in  point 
with  the  prefent  propofal.  Since  a  Separate 
Parliament  exifted  in  both  countries,  and  the  re- 
fpeclive  Parliaments  were  the  parties  in  the 
treaty.  That  treaty  was  negotiated  under  the 
authority  of  the  two  Parliaments ;  they  fanc- 
tionedthe  conclulion  ;  and  they  executed  finally 
and  irreverfibly,  that  happy  fyftem,  under  which 
we  now  live  fecure,  at  the  diftance  of  almoft  a 
century. 

Although  our  hiftory  cannot  furnifli  many 
precedents  of  this  precife  meafure,  I  mean,  of 
incorporadng  Unions,  there  are,  however, 
many  examples  of  other  proceedings,  bearing 
a  ftrong  anology  to  the  prefent,  and  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  in  importance.  I  mean  thofe 
afts  of  the  Legillature  which  have  altered  the 
fucceffion  to  the  Crown.  I  need  not  cite  the 
inftances  of  fuch  changes.  They  are  frequent 
in  the  Hiftory  of  England,  and  they  all  prove 
the  fupreme  authority  of  Parliament,  even  in 
thefe  higheft  acts  of  fovereignty.      By   what- 
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ever  means  fuch  changes  have  been  brought 
about;  whatever  has  been  the  efficient  caufe, 
or  inftrument  of  fuch  revolutions,  they  have 
all  derived  their  fandion  and  validity  from 
Parliament,  the  fcal  of  which  has  always  been 
reforted  to  by  the  new  Sovereign,  as  the  only 
effeflual  fecurity  for  his  title,  whether  he  ftood 
on  a  claim  effentially  good,  or  on  fuccefsful 
ufurpation.  And  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
many  repetitions  of  parliamentary  recognition 
have  been  fought  after,  by  thofe  who  were  in- 
terefted  in  a  new  or  queftionable  title,  is  remark^ 
able  on  this  argument. 

But  without  dwelling  on  more  antient  ex- 
amples, it  is  furely  fufEcient  to  recall  that  of 
the  Revolution,  which  placed  King  William 
on  the  Throne,  and  the  fubfequent  limitation 
of  the  Crown  to  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.  Will 
it  be  faid,  that  the  declaration  of  King  James's 
abdication,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  Throne, 
was  a  point  of  lefs  note  or  value,  or  of  a  lower 
rank  in  the  fcale  of  fovereign  functions,  than 
tha  Union  with  Scotland,  or  Wales,  or  than 
the  meafure  now  in  contemplation  ?  Will  it 
be  faid,  that  the  whole  tranfaclion  of  the  Re- 
volution was  of  a  lower  or  meaner  clafs  and 
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order,  In  legiflation,  than  any  Union,  or  any 
other  national  event  that  is  either  known  or 
can  be  imagined.  I  do  not  fear  that  it  will. — 
By  what  authority,  then,  was  that  greiit  change 
in  one  branch  of  the  Legiflature,  and  in  the 
condition  of  the  nation,  operated  ?  To  what 
authority  was  the  Prince  of  Orange  advifed  to 
refort,  for  the  fan6lion  of  his  enterprize  and  the 
fecurity  of  his  Crown?  Obfervc  the  difference 
between  the  circumftances  in  which  he  flood, 
and  thofe  in  which  the  prefent  proceeding  is  ten- 
dered to  Parliament.  By  the  flight  and  abdica- 
tion of  the  King,  and  the  confequcnt  vacancy  ot 
the  Throne,  an  a6lual  and  praftical  diflblution 
of  the  Government  feemed  to  have  taken  place, 
if  it  can  ever  do  fo,  in  any  polTible  or  imaginable 
cafe.  It  was  in  fuch  a  predicament,  if  it  could 
happen  in  any,  that  the  fuppofcd  dormant  title  of 
the  people  to  adminifler  the  fovereignty  in  their 
own  perfons,  fo  far  at  leafl  as  regarded  the  re- 
integration of  the  deficient  and  truncated  Go- 
vernment, mufl  have  been  awakened  and  called 
into  aftion.  That  moment  was,  indeed,  dif- 
ferent from  the  prefent,  in  which  wc  have  every 
branch  of  the  Tegiflature  complete,  and  the 
whole    frame     of  our    Government    not    only 
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perfedl  and  apt  to  all  its  piirpofes,  but  in  the  ac- 
tual   and  daily  exercife  of  its  funftions;  and  in 
which    we    are     ourfelves    debating     this    very 
queftion  concerning  parliamentary  powers,  within 
the  walls   of  a  fubfifting  Parliament,  and  in  the 
ordinary   difcharge   of   our    parliamentary    duty. 
Yet,  under  the  circumitances   which  I    have  de- 
fcribed,  what  did  the  Prince  of  Orange   refolve, 
under   the   diredion   of  his  whig  advifers  ?    Did 
he  apply  to   the  people  at  large  in  any  new  and 
anomalous    form  ?    Was   it  to   county  meetings, 
or  affemblies  in  the  fields,  or,  in  a  word,  to  any 
unknown  and  unufual  organ  of  the  public  mind, 
that   he   applied  to  fandion  his  title  ?  Far  from 
it.     Even  the  firft  Convention,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  which  he  afterwards  fummoned  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,    was  compofed,    in  the  firfl: 
place,  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords;  and  next,  of  thofe 
who  had  been   members    of  Parliament   in    the 
reisn  of  Charles  the  Second.     It  will  not  be  faid, 
that  thefe  perfons  had  any  fpecific  delegation  from 
the  people,  either  for  this  fpecial  adl,  or  for  any 
other  end;   either  exprefs,  by   pofitive  commif- 
fion,   or  implied,    by  their   recent   eleftion.      A 
whole   reign  had   elapfed   fmce   they   came  from 
the    people.      Their    delegation    and     fundions 
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had  been  exhaufted  and  had  expired  lonc^  fince. 
Yet,  fo  much  preferable  did  this  approxima- 
tion to  the  regular  conftitutional  authority, 
when  an  enti^-e  conformity  widi  it  was  impofllble ; 
fo  much  preferable  did  even  this  fliadow,  this  fur- 
viving  flavour  of  the  parliamentary  character, 
which  (till  hung  about  thefe  relics  of  a  dcceafed 
Parliament,  appear,  when  compared  with  any  new 
and  ftrange  invention  for  conjuring  up  the  latent 
fovereignty  of  the  people,  and  fubftituting  fome 
phantom  and  chimera  to  reprefent  that  fovereign- 
ty in  the  room  of  its  only  true  and  acknowledged 
form,  I  mean  that  of  Parliament,  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  did  not  think  the  vahdity  of  a  Conven- 
tion Parliament,  to  be  fum.moned  by  his  new  au- 
thority, would  ftand  on  a  fure  foundation,  until  its 
convocation  fhould  receive  the  fanAion,  if  not  of 
a  fubfifting  Parliament,  at  leaft  of  a  body  as  near- 
ly and  clofely  refembling  one  as  the  circumftances 
admitted.  The  Convention  Parliament  was  con- 
voked— and  that  Parliament  enaded  the  Revolu- 
tion— which,  however,  was  hardly  yet  deemed 
perfect,  until  it  was  confummated  by  the  ratih- 
cation  of  fubfequent  and  yet  more  regdar  Parli- 
aments. 
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The  fubfequent  limitation  of  the  Crown,  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  was  alfo 
the  work  of  Parliament  -,  and  I  believe  fo  far  from 
deeming  tliat  authority  incompetent,  or  wifhing  to 
rely  on  any  other  higher  or  more  tranfcendent 
power,  none  of  thofe  whig  ftatefmen  and  lawyers 
who  prefided  in  every  ftep  of  the  revolution,  and 
who  had  die  proteftant  fucceflion  at  heart,  would 
have  thought  that  great  objeft  fecure,  if  the  limi- 
tation to  the  Princefs  Sophia  had  itood  on  a  de- 
cree of  the  people,  conveyed  by  any  other  organ 
than  precifely  that  which  they  employed,  I  mean 
the  Parliament.  If  thefe  great  men,  then,  were 
content  to  reft  the  revolution  itfelf,  that  vaft  and 
prime  concern,  embracing  every  other  pofTible  in- 
tereft  of  Englifhmen,  on  the  fingle  and  perfeft 
efficacy  of  an  A6b  of  Parliament,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  the  fame  men  thought  the  refpeclivc 
Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  compe- 
tent, and  the  only  competent  inftruments  to  ac- 
compiifn  the  Union  between  the  tv/o  countries. 

What    overweening  preference   is   it    of   our 
own   times,    or    our    own   perfons,   that    fhould 
make  us  thus  faftidious  in  cafting  by,  or  of  in- 
ferior 
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ferlor  and  more  imperfea:  growth,  the  confli- 
tutional  whiggifm  and  wholefomc  liberty  of 
the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Ann, 
to  intoxicate  ourfelves  and  our  country  with 
that  double  refined,  that  fubHmated  and  adul- 
terated modern  drug  which  is  now  poiIonin:> 
the  world.  I  ov/n,  for  my  part,  that  I  like  to 
fee,  on  the  liberty  of  my  countrv,  and  vour 
Lordfhip'S  know  the  revered  authority  by 
which  I  am  fupported  in  that  fcntiment,  that 
I  like  to  fee  on  my  own  and  my  country'sdi- 
berty  the  feal  of  the  old  whi/^^s,  and  am  apt 
enough  to  think  that  counterfeit,  whicii  docs 
not  bear  this  mark.  I  am  above  all  difpoled 
to  fly  as  from  certain  ruin,  the  fpurious  philo- 
fophy,  the  fophifticated,  anjfatalabllrattions, 
which  fo  farjrom  lighting  Uii  to  the  temple  of 
liberty,  are  but  decoys  to  pluni>e  the  w^orld  into 
the  toils  of  wretchednefs  and  llavery.  1  c(mi- 
*  fefs,  then,  that  J  recoil  with  difguft:  and  not 
without  alarm,  from  every  pretence  for  ilif- 
avowing  or  fuperfeding  our  eftabliflied  govern- 
ment, however  qualified  in  tinic,  occalion  or 
limited  purpofe.  I  cannot  think  thofe  men 
profitable  fervants  of  their  country,  nor  do  I 
think  their  country  difpoled  to  regard  them  as 
friends,  who  would  weaken  in  the  breafts   of 
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Engliihmen  the  native  and  rooted  love  of  our 
boaftcd  government  and  laws;  apd  divert  the 
fettled  allegiance  of  the  happieft  people  upon 
earth,  from  the  ellabliflied  fovereignty  of  Par- 
liament, in  v/hich,  however,  is  infeparably 
bound  up  the  whole  of  the  fecurity,  profperity 
and  freedom,  prefent  and  to  come,  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation.  And  I  mufl  hold  every  propofal 
to  abdicate  or  furrender  the  fovereign  power  of 
Parliament,  but  for  an  hour,  into  the  hands  of 
any  firangers  to  theconllitution,  that  is  to  fay, 
into  any  other  hands  whatever,  as  a  mere 
fraud  upon  the  people;  as  a  grofs  violation  of 
its  moll  precious  privilege ;  as  a  flagrant  inva- 
sion of  the  deareil  birth-right  of  Englidimen, 
whi.h  confifts  according  to  me  in  the  right  to 
be  governed  by  their  Parliaments^,  and  by  no 
other  human  means. 

There  are  a  variety  of  topics,  as  your  Lord- 
iliips  well  know,  to  which  I  have  not  even 
alluded,  and  on  fome  of  which  I  (hould  cer- 
tainly be  difpofed  to  fay  a  few  words;  but,  in 
truth,  I  have  already  abufed  your  indulgence, 
not  only  much  too  long,  but,  I  am  confcious, 
alfo,  much  too  tedioufly ;  and  I  therefore  re- 
frains-very grateful  for  having  been  permitted 
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to  ftate  fuch  reafons  as  have  fatlsfied  my  mind, 
on  the  whole  matter,  that  this  meafure  is  ex- 
pedient in  itfelf,  and  that  Parhament  is  com- 
petent to  execute  it.  I  have  exprefTed  a  ftrong 
opinion,  that  the  Union  of  thefe  two  nations, 
already  united  by  nature  in  their  intercfts, 
mufl,  in  the  order  of  human  events,  necellarily 
come  to  pafs  j  and  I  fliall  conclude  by  a  fincerc 
and  fervent  prayer,  dictated  by  the  pureftand 
the  mod  ardent  defire  for  the  happinefs  of  both 
kingdoms,  that  the  bleffings  fure  to  flow  from 
a  confummation  fo  devoutly  to  be  wilhcd, 
may  not  be  long  delayed. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  following  Letter  (lands  in  need  of  indulgence  ; 
and  is  perhaps,  in  fome  degree  entitled  to  it.  It  was 
begun  on  Tuefday  laft,  (the  publication  which  it  purports 
to  anfwer,  having  appeared  only  the  day  before)  and 
has  been  written  fo  expeditioufly,  that  the  whole  of 
the  work  (or  indeed  one-fourth  of  it)  hns  never  been  at 
once  under  the  Writer's  eye, — nor  had  he  even  time  for 
reading  over  his  own  manufcript  ;  but  was  oblij^ed  to 
confine  his  corre£lions  to  thofe  which  he  could  make  in 
revifing  proofs. 

The  confequence,  perhaps,  may  be  many  faults  of 
ftyle,  and  fome  repetitions  •,  owing  to  the  Writer's  not 
having  been  able  to  afcertain,  with  fufiicient  exaclncfs, 
what  he  had  already  treated, — from  his  fending  the  Iheets 
to  prefs  nearly  as  faft  as  they  were  written. 

He  does  not,  however,  expect  that  this  hurry  fliould 
excufe  him  for  faults,  of  argument  or  (latement  into 
which  he  may  have  fallen.  He  Ihould  not  have  ventured 
to  fubmit  his  thoughts  fo  haftily  to  the  Publick,  but 
that  he  had  already  refleiSled  fulliciently  upon  his  fuhjcd, 
to  make  him  hope  that  expedition  could  do  little  more 
than  affe£l  the  ftyle ;  a  confideration  which  he  conceived 
to  be  fo  fubordinate,  as  that  it  mipht  be  well  to  fjcii- 
fice  it  to  the  defire  of  an  early  publication. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  Why  the  Writer  has  chofcn  this 
mode  of  replying  to  a  Speech,  which,  as  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, he  had  the  privilege  of  anfwering  in  his  place  ? — 
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The  hSt  is,  that  nothing  could  be  more  juft  or  rcafon- 
able,  than  the  claim  of  the  diftinguilhed  Perfonage,  to 
whom  this  Letter  is  addrefled,  to  be  heard  upon  the  great 
queftion  of  a  Legiflative  Union,  upon  the  firft  opportu- 
nity that  prefented  itfelf  for  delivering  his  fentiments  j — 
but  for  the  Writer  of  this  Letter  who  had  already,  on  a 
former  occafion,  obtained  a  long  and  patient  hearing,  to 
have  again  addreffed  the  Houfe  on  the  Subject  of  Union, 
when  that  queflion  was  not  before  them,  would  have  been 
highly  unreafonable,  and  prefumptuous. 

It  only  remains  to  obferve,  that  the  following  Letter  is 
not  intended  as  an  original  argument ;  or  full  inveftigation 
of  the  Qjjeftion  of  Union.  It  is  an  anfwer  to  the  Speech 
publiilied  as  the  Speaker's  :  in  an  Addrefs  to  the  People 
of  Ireland,  the  Writer  has  gone  into  a  more  dire6l  difcuf- 
fion  of  the  queftion  itfelf;  and  thought  it  would  be  wrong 
here  to  repeat  arguments,  which  he  had  already  offered 
to  the  Publick. 


A     L  E  T. 


LETTER, 


SIR, 

X  H  E  Speech  lately  publifhed  as  yours,*  I  had  the  jood 
fortune  of  hearing  you  deliver  ;  and  in  commoi),  I  apprehend, 
with  the  reft  of  your  auditors,  regarded  it  as  a  fplcndid  and 
convincing  proof  that  your  reputation  for  Commercial  Know- 
ledge is  as  merited,  as  it  is  high.  Indeed,  if  the  ability  of  a 
Speech  were  to  be  eftimated  by  the  rich  abundance  of  infor- 
mation which  it  contained,  the  excellence  of  yours  would  not 
admit  of  controverfy  ;  neither  can  I  altogether  withhold  from 
it  the  praife  to  which  a  judicious  feleAion  of  topicks  is  en- 
titled ;  and  dill  lefs  am  I  difpofed  to  conteft  its  claim  to  appro- 
bation on  the  ground  of  acutenefs,  pcrfpicuity  and  logical  pre- 
clfion  ;  qualities,  in  which  if  it  be  in  any  degree  deficient,  the 
defed  is  not  attributable  to  you,  but  to  tliewcaknefi  of  thr 
opinion  which  it  was  your  tailc  to  fupport. 

But  if,  towards  eftimating  the  value  of  an  argument,  we 
muft  advert  to  the  conclulion  which  it  is  intended  to  inculcate, 
and  can  pronounce  it  able,  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  convinc- 
ing, I  (hall  be  obliged  to  withhold  the  praife  of  ability  fro.-n 
yours;  for  though  I  lillcncd  to  it  with  unintermitted,  and  un- 
prejudiced attention,  and  with  a  mind  fufticiently  full  of  the 
fnbjeft  which  it   treated,  to  render  me   t'ac  mure   r,.pable   >*t 
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weigliing  the  reafons  wtiicK  it  contained,  yet  I  protefl:  It  to- 
tally failed  of  carrying  convi6lion  to  my  mind. 

To  this  failure,  Sir,  you  are  to  impute  the  trouble  of  my 
pvefent  Letter  ;  in  which,  without  deviating  from  that  refpeft 
which  is  due  to  you,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  anfwer  the  argu- 
ments which  you  have  urged.  I  am  apprized  of  the  vaft  in- 
terval which  there  is  between  us,  in  point  of  talents  and  infor- 
mation ;  but,  great  as  it  may  be,  I  conceive  it,  on  the  prefenC 
queftion,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  fuperior  force,  and  number  of 
thofe  arguments,  which  offer  themfelves  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  I  have  embraced ;  and  I  feel  a  confidence,  not  fo  much  in 
myfelf,  as  in  my  pofitlon. 

I  fliall,  in  the  following  pages,  aim  at  no  flrifter  order  than 
that  which  will  arife  from  my  attending  you  regularly  through 
your  topicks  ;  and,  agreeably  to  this  loofe  arrangement,  fhall 
begin  by  noticing  your  firfl. : 

You  fet  out  by  aflerting  that  the  adjuftment  of  1782  wa9 
a  final  one  ;  a  pofition  which  I  conceive  to  be  as  true,  as  it  is 
irrelevant ;  and  which  therefore  I  am  not  difpofed  to  contro- 
vert, but  only  to  explain. 

Indeed,  it  is  {Irangely  ufual  to  omit  adjufting  the  meaning  of 
propofitions,  before  we  give  them  our  aflent.  I  believe  it  is 
Locke  who  has  laid  it  down,  that  an  accurate  definition  may 
preclude  a  world  of  argument ;  and,  conformably  to  his  opinion, 
I  am  inclined  to  expeft,  that,  after  having  examined  the  mean- 
ing of  the  pofition  which  I  have  juft  noticed,  we  fhall  deem  an 
Attempt  to  draw  from  it  any  thing  illuftrative  of  the  Queftion 
of  Union,  about  as  hopeful  as  the  Lagado  fcheme  of  extraft- 
ing  funbeams  from  cucumbers. 

The  meafures  of  1782  muft  have  had  reference  to  that,  out 
of  which  they  arofe  ;  and  the  adjuftment  been  of  fomething, 
which  had  been  in  controverfy  :  for  I  cannot  conceive  a  fettle- 
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mfent,  without  fomc  fubjeft  matter  for  It  to  operate  upon  ;  nor 
extend  its  operation  beyond  the  limits  of  thofc  doubli,  or  con- 
troverfies,  to  which  it  was  mvant  to  put  an  end. 

Now,  what  was  the  fubjeft  matter  of  the  fcttlcment  of  1782? 
The  claim  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  cnaA  laws,  that  (huuld 
bind  Ireland  ;  and  the  denial,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  of  the 
juftice  of  this  claim. 

The  right  of  legiflating  for  Ireland  had  not  only  been,  for 
centuries,  pradlically  afferted  by  the  Parliament  of  England, 
but  had  been  exprefsly  recogniled,  and  infifttd  on,  by  legal  and 
conftitutional  writers  ;  and  been  by  ih^m  referred  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Irifh  dependence,  and  fiibordination  ;  a  principle,  dill 
more  mortifying  to  the  fpirit  of  this  country,  than  even  the 
deduction,  of  a  right  to  legidative  control,  which  it  fiipportcd. 

The  pride  of  Irifhmen  was  naturally  offended,  at  finding  it 
laid  down  by  a  commentator  on  the  Laws  of  England,*  that 
where  this  country  was  particularly  named,  or  included  wlthia 
general  words,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  fhc  was  bound 
by  all  AAs  of  the  Britifh  Legiflature  ;  nor  was  the  jcaloufy, 
which  this  doctrine  was  calculated  to  infpire,  appcafed  hy  the 
information, which  the  fame  writer  gave  them,  that  ••itfollowcd 
from  the  very  nature  and  conftitution  of  a  dependent  llalc :" 
ftill  lefs,  were  they  likely  to  be  foothed  by  a  review  of  the 
fervlle,  and  invidious  provifions,  by  which  the  ftatutcs  of  Sn 
Edward  Poynings  had  degraded  our  Parliament,  in  order  to 
rivet  our  dependence  ; — or  of  the  want  of  that  fccurity  to  tli< 
liberties  of  the  fubjed,  which  the  inhabitants  of  England  de- 
rived from  the  frame,  aud  limited  duration  of  their  Mutiny 
Bill. 

The  affertion  of  fuch  claims  on  the  part  of  Britain,  and  de- 
nial of  ^heir  juRicc  by  the  Parliament  of  this  country,--ihc  dc- 
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grading  fyftem  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  tljefe  claims  were 
iupported,  and  the  impatience  with  which  both  claims  and  lyf- 
tcm  were  brooked  upon  the  other, — -inevitably  produced  a  con- 
troverfy  the  mod  momentous  in  itsafpedl,  and  to  which  the  Ict- 
tlement  of  1 782  very  fortunately  put  an  end.  I  accede  to  your 
enumeration  of  thofe  grievances,*  of  which,  at  that  period, 
the  removal  waa  defired  :  you  truly  ftatc  them  to  have  confifted 
of  Great  Britain's  claim  to  bind  this  country  :  the  appellant 
jurifdidion  :f  the  proyilions  of  Poynings'  law  ;  and  the  frame 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Mutiny  Bill.  The  lirft  of  thefe  griev-, 
ances,  (viz.  the  claim  of  Britain)  was  the  grand  point  in  iffue, 
and  to  which  the  others  were  either  appurtenant  or  allied  ;  and 
as  for  the  third  and  fourth,  they  formed  no  fubjed  of  contro- 
verfy  between  the  two  nations ;  but  furnifhed  mere  matter  for 
internal  regulation.  In  1782  thefe  grievances  were  removed; 
and  1  cannot  but  exult  at  our  having  then  been  freed  from  a 
fyftem  of  control,  too  degrading  and  opprcflive  to  this  coun- 
try, to  be  juftified  by  that  confolidation  of  the  empire,  at  which 
it  aimed  ;  and  which,  if  not  yet  fo  firmly  fecurcd  as  every 
true  friend  to  Britifli  connexion  mud  defire,  is  yet  attainable, 
by  meafures  which  the  Irilh  Parliament  is  competent  to  adopt, 
and  which  I  too  much  refpeft  the  arrangement  of  1782,  to 
charge  it  with  having  placed  beyond  their  reach. 

I  agree  with  you,  Sir,  that  the  adjuftment  of  1782  and  i  783, 
was  final ;  and  that  the  Afts  of  the  22d  and  23d  of  the  King, 
by  repealing  the  6th  of  Geo.  T.,  and  declaring  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  fiiould  be  bound  only  by  laws  enafted  by  the  Par- 
liament of  this  kingdom, — formed  a  compadl  between  the  coun- 
tries, which,  without  a  grofs  breach  of  faith,  Great  Britain 
cannot  violate  ;  and  of  which  Iriflimen  ought  not  to  yield  the 
benefit,   but  with  their  lives. 

Therefore,  if  you  fliew  me  any  breach  of  this  folemn  and 
fin»l  fettlement, — any  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to  legif- 
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late  For  this  country,  or  Invade  the  fupremacy  of  our  courts  «»f 
juftlce,  or  our  Parh'ament, — 1  fliall  join  with  you  in  proteft- 
ing  againft  the  injnftice  of  fuch  conduct ;  but  vnilil  this  be 
(hewn,  you  muft  allow  me  to  doubt  the  pertinence  of  thole 
reiterations,  that  the  adjuftmcnt  of  I'jHz  was  final,  which 
principally  occupy  more  than  forty  pages  of  your  Speech  ; — 
You  ^re  continually  pointing  to  your  preniifTcs,  when  1  am 
looking  for  your  conclufion  ;  and  wafting  your  time  in  laying 
foundations  which  will  fupport  nu  fabr:i.k  material  to  the  prc- 
fcnt  qaeilion. 

Can  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  of  undoubted  and  diilin- 
guiflied  talents,  mean  ferioudy  to  contend,  that  the    Dtitilh 
Parliament    in    17S2,    by    difclaiming  the    right   of  binding 
this    country   by    its  ftatutes,   precluded  the   Irifli  Parliamcat 
from   deliberating  on  the  expediency  of  a  Legillative  Union, 
and  adopting  or  rejeifting    it,   according  to  the  rcfult  of  fuch 
dclibeiation  ? — I  am  averfe   from    imputing  to  you   an  arj;u- 
ment, which  ftrlkes  my  underftanding  to  be  fo  uniuitably  feeble  ; 
— yet   find  it  difficult   (cxcufe  my  freedom)  to  acquit  you  of 
having  been   rather  profufc  of  irrelevant  afTcrtion,  uulcfs  by 
attributing  to  you  the  defign  of  perverting  ihofc  afTcrtions,  and 
founding  arguments  upon  them  which  a  judgment,  incompar- 
ably beneath  yours,   flrould  perceive  they  never  can  fuftain.     I 
am  driven  to  fufpeft,  that  in  affertlng  the  adjuftment  of   178/ 
to  have  been  final,   you  Infruiate  it  to  have  bceu   preclulive  ; 
and  that  in  fettling  the  controverfics  from  whence  it  flowed, 
(and  which  alone  it  could  affed)  It  incapacitated  one  of  ino 
independent  countries  from  fubmltting   a  fyllcm  to  the  confi- 
deratlon  of  another  ;  and  difqualified  this  latter  from   inirelli- 
gatlng  the  merits  of  the  plan  tiius  oiferc-d,   and  ad^ptinj  W.  ■' 
it  feemed  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

To  me  It   appears  too  clear  for  argument,   that  the  adjurt- 
(nent  which   finally  difclairoed   the  right  of  Great  Brituin  to 
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legiflate  for  Ireland,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  controverfica 
which  had  been  generated  by  fuch  a  claim,  did  not  aflFeft  the 
right  of  the  Irifli  Ltgillature,  in  its  wifdom,  thereafter,  to 
adopt  fuch  arrangements  as  circumftances  might  require,  and 
as  fhould  feem  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom,  and 
the  empire. 

To  me  it  appears  like  fomething  worfe  than  extraordinary 
dotirine,  that  the  adjullment  which  recognlfed  the  legiflativc 
fiipremacy  of  the  lri(h  Parliament,  at  the  fame  time  precluded 
it  from  exerciling  Its  fiipreme  auihorlty,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
nieafure,  which  it  deemed  pregnant  with  advantages  to  that 
country,  over  whofe  Interefts  it  prefided. 

"When  the  Brltini  Parliament  renounced  its  claim  of  diftating 
to  this  country,  did  it  part  with  the  harmlefs  right  of  rccom- 
mending  a  meafure  to  our  confideration  ?  Did  his  Majefty,  in 
affentlng  to  any  of  the  meafures  of  1782,  deprive  himfelf  of 
the  innoxious  privilege  of  fuggefting  to  a  future  Irifh  Parlia- 
ment, which  he  (hould  aflemble  to  confult  de  arduis  Regni^  the 
confideration  of  a  meafure  which,  to  his  royal  wifdom,  feemed 
calculated  to  meet  the  arduous  fituation  of  the  empire  ? — Did 
the  Irilli  Parllamentj  by  the  (hare  which  it  took  in  the  tranfac- 
tion3ofi7B2,  defpoll  itfelf  of  Its  deliberative  capacities,  and 
preclude  iticlf  from  confidering,  adopting,  or  rejefting,  the 
meafure  thus  fuggefted  from  the  throne  ?  If  fo,  the  Britifh 
Parliament,  at  that  period,  did  more  than  wave  its  pretenfions 
to  fuperiority  over  this  country:  it  furrendered  a  portion  of  its 
inherent  powers :  it  cramped  and  circumfcribed  its  own  in- 
ternal authority  ;  and  impofed  rtftraints  upon  itfelf,  which 
render  it,  with  refpeft  to  Ireland,  lefs  free  than  It  Is  in  its  inler- 
courfe  with  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  or  the  world. 

The  King  too,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  the  fet- 
tlemcnt  of  1782,  muft  be  conftrued  to  have  parted  (rather  in- 
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confiflenily  with  the  duties  of  hi'*  hi^rh  ftntim)  with  an  cfTcntiel 
attribute  and  prerogative  of  lliat  royal  dignity,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  round  which  revolve  the  liberties  of  our  Con- 
ftitution  ;  and  the  Irifh  Parliament  mud  be  afFumcd  to  have 
abdicated  its  fituation,  and  renounced  iti  right  of  confultinz 
and  advancing  the  interefts  of  the  nation. — I  hefitatc  to  admi: 
a  conftruftion,  from  which  fuch  confcquences  flow. 

The  fettlement  of  rySs  did  what  ?  It  a-ljjifted    the    contro- 
verfies  which  had  srifen  from  the  claims  of  Britain  to    a  right 
of  legiiliriiig  for  this  country  :    a  right,  which    I  have  your  au- 
thority  (p,  5)    for   faying,     this    country  had  not    acknow- 
ledged, but   had   denied. — The  arrangement  of    17S2    then, 
was  merely  the  abolition  of  an  abufe,    and  a  rcllilution  of    the 
genuine  principles  of  our  etlablifhment.    Suppofe  this  abufe  had 
never  arifen  :  that  Irifh  Independence  had  never  been    invaded  ; 
nor  the   exclufive  Legiflative  Competence   of  our    Parliament 
difputed,  either  in  theory  or  practice  ;   and  let  me  afk    of  any 
reafonable  man,   Whether  it  wouU  be  an  infringement  of  this 
Independence,    for  Britain  to  propofc  (fubiccting  the  offer  to 
our  rejeflion)  a  Legiflative  Union  of  thcfe  two    Independent 
Kingdoms  ? — If  not,  can  fuch  a   propofal  be  faid  to  violate  a 
compa£l,    which  has  done  no  more  (you  tell  uS;  than  to  fecurc 
and  relnftate  us  in  that  independence,  of  wliich  liic  fame  prcpo- 
fal  would  have  been  no  infringement  ? 

Has  the  compaft  of  1782  rendered  Ireland  more  indepr:i- 
dcnt  of  Great  Britain,  than  this  latter  country  has  at  all  times 
been  of  Ireland  ?  and  would  it  be  any  Invafion  of  Britifh  inde- 
pendence, if  we  fhould  prnpofe  an  Union  to  the  Parliamcr.t  nT 
Great  Britain  ?  No  reafonable  man  can  fay  it  would  ;  bccaufr 
to  fubmit  to  the  Legiflature  of  a  country,  an  offer  which  that 
Legiflature  may,  at  its  difcretlon,  accept  of  or  rcjcf^,  can  ncvrr 
be  conftrued  into  the  flightell  encroachment  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  made.  Nay,  fuch  an  offer  is  n.>r 
only  corttpatible  with  their  independence,   but  ev.-n  With  fuh- 
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Ordination  on  the  part  of  thofe  from  whom  it  comes  ;  and  ac* 
cordiogly,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  before  the  sera  of  IriHi  Inde- 
pendence, we  find  the  propofal  of  Union  coming  from  the  Irifh 
Lords. 

Now,  can  it  be  faid  that  a  propofal,  coming  from  the  Britilb 
to  the  Irifh  Parliament,  is  a  violation  of  the  independence  of 
this  country,  or  of  the  compaft  by  which  that  independence 
has  been  recognifed, — when  the  fame  propofal,  moving  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  could  never,  by  any  cafiiillry,  be  tor- 
tured into  the  flighted  encroachment  on  the,  at  lead,  equally 
undifputed  independence  of  that  country  ? 

France  or  Spain  are  furely  as  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
as  this  iflandcan  pretend  to  be  ;  yet  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that 
fn  propofing  a  Legiflative  Union  with  either  of  thofe  States, 
though  England  might  be  guilty  of  grofs  extravagance  and  ab- 
furdity,  (he  could  not  be  taxed  with  impeaching  their  inde- 
pendence :  Why  then  fliould  fhe  be  accufed  of  infringing  ours, 
or  of  violating  that  compad  by  which  it  has  been  fecured,  on 
the  ground  of  having  offered  that,  which  fhe  might  offer  to 
any  State  in  Europe,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  having 
encroached  upon  its  privileges  ? 

But  I  am,  for  argumenc,  fuppofing  a  cafe  which  does  not 
cxifl  :  the  Englifh  Parliament  has  made  us  no  propofal. — 
The  alledged  violation  of  the  compadl  of  1782,  has  confided 
in  nothing  more  than  this, — that  the  King  of  Ireland  haspre- 
fumed  to  recommend  it  to  his  Irifh  Parliament  to  confider, 
and  adopt,  the  bed  mode  of  confolidating  into  a  lading  fabrick, 
the  component  parts  of  the  Btitifh  Empire  1  In  like  manner, 
the  King  of  England  has  ventured  to  recommend  to  his  Bri- 
tifh  Parliament,  to  enter  upon  a  fimilar  deliberation  ;  and  I 
have  not  heard  that  that  high-fpirited,  nation  has  interpreted 
this  conduit  of  its  Monarch  into  an  infringement  of  that  inde- 
pendence, which  it  pofTcfFcs  as  undoubtedly  and  fecurely,  as 
Ireland  can  hers,  by  virtue  of  the  compad  of  1783. 
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The  propofal  of  aa  U.iiou  has  been  introduced  In  the  moft 
legitimate,  and  unobjedlionable  (hape  polTiblc :  it  has  been  of- 
fered to  tlie  coiirideration  uf  the  Biililh  and  Irilli  Lcgiflalurc, 
by  the  coramoii  Monarch  of  both  kingdoms. 

.In  the  year  1780  we  acquired  a  Free  Trade  ;  and  in  1782 
we  acquired  a  Free  Conditution.  Our  acquifition  in  17*0 
waa  not  held  to  preclude  a  Commercial  Regulation  in  1785  ;  ♦ 
and  why  fhould  our  acquifitions  of  1  782  be  held  to  prevent  a 
Cou/titutioiial  Regulation  in  1799  ?  It  was  indeed  indifpenfable 
that  the  arrangcmcnis  of  17^5  fhould  be  compatible  with  the 
freedom  of  trade  which  had  been  conceded  five  yean  before  ; 
and  in  like  manner  it  is  indifpenfably  reqnifite,  (towards  their 
validity,)  that  any  Conllitulional  Arrangements,  hereafter 
made,  fhould  be  confillent  with  the  Rigiits  which  this  Country 
acquired  in  1782  ;  and  fhould  not  violate  the  Independence 
which  wc  then  afTcrced. 

If  the  Britifli  Parliament  had  attempted,  by  a  Statute  paf- 
fod  in  England,  to  bind  this  Cuunliy  to  an  Union,  this  indeed 
would  have  been  to  violate  the  compact  of  1782  :  but  what, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  d<nie  ? — the  Ri.'Commtnddtion  from 
the  Throne  involved  a  maiiifcll  admifTion  of  Exclufivc  Compe- 
tence in  the  Parliament  of  tliis  Country  to  decide  upon  the 
queftion  ;  and  the  Britifh  Miniller,  in  thai  Spcccli  to  which 
you  fo  frequently  advcit,  has  exprcfsly  acknowledged  the 
Right  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  to  rejeit  the  mtafurc  ot  a  L*. 
giflative  Union.  Thus  the  propofal,  fo  far  frym  violating  the 
agreement  of  1 782,  has  afforded  a  fignal  inllancc  of  adlicrcncc 
to  that  compact,  and  folemn  irco^^i-ition  of  tiic  Independence 
v^hich  it  fecured. 

Let  me  now  auiicipatc,  in  fonvc  degree,  upon  a  tnpicjc 
which  belongs  to  «nother  part  of  my  argument,  by  fnppohn^, 
that  inftead  of  having  been  merely  prop-jfed,  tlic  mcafure  of 
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an  Union  had  been  adopted  ;  and  by  enqainng,  Whether  fuch 
adoption  would  be  a  violation  of  the  compaft  of  1782  ? 

A  moment's  reflexion  will  convince  my  reader — that  much 
of  the  reafoning,  which,  for  another  purpofe,  I  have  had  re- 
courfe  to,  will  prove  that  this  raeafure  would  involve  no  fuch 
violation. 

For  iiiilance  :  Is  England  lefs  dependent  upon  Ireland, 
than  this  latter  couiitry  is  on  her  ?  clearly  not.  Yet  a  Legif- 
laclve  Union  would  not  encroach  on  the  Independence  of  Great 
Britain  :  then  neither  can  It,  include  a  breach  of  that  compail 
of  1782,  which  Its  moft  zealous  advocate  cannot  pretend  -to 
have  done  more,  than  render  Ireland  as  independent  of  Britain, 
as  Britain  is  of  her. 

But  Union  will  dimlnlfh  the  number  of  Irlfh  rcprefentatives. 
Suppofe  I  fhould  confent  to  defert  the  abftraft  queftion,  and 
enter  upon  that  which,  regarding  the  terms,  is  not  before  me. 
Hill  I  may  with  truth  reply  to  this  objedion, — that  a  reprefen- 
tatlon  proportioned  to  Irifh  territory,  population,  refources, 
and  contribution,  in  an  Union  thoroughly  identifying  the  In- 
terefts  of  the  two  countries,  will  be  fufiiclent  to  fecure  to  Ire- 
land, as  complete  a  participation  in  the  privileges  of  the  Brltidi 
conftltution,  (and  what  more  could  her  warmeft  friend  defire  : ) 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  Englifh  county  ;  whofe 
numbers  would  yet  (If  any  one  were  filly  enough  to  compare 
them)  be  found  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  fum  of  BritKK 
reprefentatlon. 

Again  :  Ireland  Is  not,  by  virtue  of  the  compaft  of  1 7S2,  lefs 
dependant  on  Great  Britain,  than  Scotland  was  on  England  be- 
fore 1706.  If  an  Union  then  vi'ould  infringe  that  independ- 
ence which  our  compaft  has  procured.  It  follows,  that  tlit 
Scottifh  Union  involved  a  violation  of  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land. But  no  loyal  fubjed,  or  friend  to  order — will  flippantly 
jrnpeach  the  jufllce  or  validity  of  a  treaty,  on  which  perhaps 
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depend  the  legitimacy  of  the  United  Parh'ament, — the  autho- 
rity of  its  ftatutes,  and  even  the  title  of  his  Majtfty  to  his 
Scottifh  Crown.* 

By  the  Union,   the  number  of  Scotch  reprcfcntativcs  was 
abridged  ;    and  1  fhall  no  otherwifc  anfwer  the  epithets  which 
you  lavifh  on  an  analogous  fyllem,  when  you  dcfciibc  Irifti 
Union  as  «'  a  deftruftive  and  accurfcd  meafurc,"  '•  a  furrendcr 
"  and  annihilation  of  our  Conllilution," — than  by  fuggcftingto  ' 
you  the  fubverfive  oonfcqnences,  which  lurk  behind  a  dod^rinc,  ' 
— that  may  taint  the  AAs  of  the  Brili(h  Lcgiflaturc  for  Hear  a  ' 
century  j  abfolve  Scotland  from  its  allegtancc,  and  impeach  the  ' 
title  of  the  reigning  family  to  the  throne  of  that  realm  ;   or  ' 
which  at  bed  will  leave  this  great  Imperial  Arraiigcmciu,  to  de- 
pend for  its  liability  on  the  frail  bafis  of  acquitfccncp,  and  of 
an  infufficient  and  (hort-lived  prtfcription,  which  we  can  trace 
to  have  commenced  in  an  unjull  encroachment  on  the  rights  an  J 
privileges  of  an  Independent  Nation. 

The  meafure  of  Union  can  no  othcrwife  viohte  that  com- 
pafl,  on  which  you  lo  much  rcl;-,  than  by  tnnching  on  the" 
Independence  which  it  guaranteed  ;  and  if  fuch  would  be  it* 
operation  in  the  cafe  of  Ireland,  fuch  muft  it  have  been  in  the 
cafe  of  equally  independent  Scotland.  As  invLdlivesarc  not  ar- 
guments, (elfe  a  fptcch  would  be  logical,  in  proportion  as  it  was 
abufive,)  1  am  fure  you  have  too  much  fcnfe  and  candour,  to 
expeft  that  i  Ihould  give  a  farther  anf^tr  to  ihofc  epithets, 
which  you  have  lavilhed  on  the  meafure  of  a  Legiflativc  Union. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  if  Union  were  iiulcc-d 
the  annihilation  of  our  Conllitution,  llic  many  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened men  who  are  friendly  to  it,  would  become  zealous 
converts  to  your  opinion :  but  thofe  perfons  hold  Union  to  in- 
clude no  fuch  furrcnc^er;  and  if  thtir  judgmenc  be  erroneous, 
yet  they  are  to  be  refuted  by  argument,  and  not  fri^hccmd 
out  of  their  fentiments  by  mere  vehement  afreriioii.     Let  me 
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clofc  tills  part  of  my  argtimtnt,  hy  fekftmg  a  few  paflages 
from  the  numerous  extrads,  which  you  have  incorporated  into 
your  Speech  ;  and  by  fubjoining  a  rennark  on  the  condufiventfu 
of  fuch  documents. 

The  firfl:  pafiage  wliich  I  Oiall  tranfcribe,  )i5  cxtra6led  by 
you  (p.  7.)  from  an  add'-efs  to  his  Majefty,  \oled  l)y  the  Houfc 
of  Commons,  on  the  16th  of  April  I'-Si,  and  is  as  follows  : 
*•  The  Crown  of  Ireland  is  infepafably  annexed  to  the  Crown 
*'  of  Great  Britain  ;  on  which  connexion,  the  interefts  and 
**  happinefs  of  both  nations  depend  ;  h/i  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
*•  is  a  diji'ma  kingdom,  with  a  Parliament  of  her  own,  the  fate 
*'  legifl^ure  thereof." 

Upon  this  latter  fentence,  you  feem  to  me  to  place  feme 
reliance;  but  as  it  flrikes  me,  without  the  leaft  foundation. 
It  is  manlfeft,  to  any  perfon  who  reads  the  paflage,  and  has 
even  a  general  notion  of  the  tranfaftions  of  that  period,  that 
thofe  who  penned  the  Addrefs  had  no  intention  of  infixing  on 
the  diftinflnefs  of  this  kingdom,  or  contrafting  it  with  the 
fituation  which  Union  would  produce  ;  but  merely  meant  to 
urge  this  diftinAnefs,  as  an  argument  againft  the  abufe,  of 
which  they  complained  ;  and  to  infmuate  the  Injuftice  of 
their  being  bound  by  the  a£ls  of  a  Parliament,  in  which  they 
were  not  repreftnted  :  and  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  paflage  Is  fo  clear,  from  even  what  I  have  already  quoted, 
that  it  is  almofl  fuperfluous  to  fupport  it  by  tranfcribing  the 
next  fentence,  which,  however,  is  as  follows  :  "  there  is  no 
"  body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws,  to  bind  this  nation, 
"  except  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland ;  nor 
*'  any  other  Parliament,  which  hath  any  authority  in  this  coun- 
*'  try,    fave  only  the  Parliament  of  Ireland." 

The  next  paflages  which  I  fliall  tranfcribe,  are  extrafted 
froman  Addrefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  of  the  Speech  with  which  his  Grace  concluded 
the  Sefiion,    and  occur  in  pages  14  and  15  of  your  Speech. 

"  We" 
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*'  We"  (fay  the  Houfe  of  Commons,)  «'  Hiall  have  fr^o 
*'  this  great  national  arrangement  tilabhllifd  on  a  bafis  which 
"  fecures  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  unites  tibc  affeaiom 
*'  as  well  as  interells  of  both  kingdoms." 

"  Convince  the  people'  (fays  the  Lord  Lieutenant)  ««  in 
*'  your  feveral  diilrifts,  that  the  two  kinjrdoms  are  now  one; 
"•  indiffolubly  conntdtcd  in  unity  of  Cor.llitiition,  and  unity  of 
"  Interefts." 

,  Upon    thefe  paffagts   I    would  remark,  that  the  language 
which  they  hold  was  encouraging  and  ufefiil ;  calculalcd  to  pro- 
rr.ote  harmony  betvveen  t!)e    two  countries,   and  projucc  tliat 
lafting  cordiality  which  it  proclaimed.     But  with  all  due  rcfpccl 
for  the  Speech  of  a  Viceroy,  (which  yet  the  Conliitntion  recog- 
iiifes  as  the  Speech  of  the  Minifler,)  and  all  proper  di:  fere  nee  f«ir 
the  Addrefs  of  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  would  obferve,  ihst 
both  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commons,  when  they  travel  out  of 
fafts,  and  expatiate  in  conjectures,  riilv  falling  into  tliofc  err.>r3 
from  which  no  human  creature  is  exempt.      'I'here  is  but  one 
Potentate,   that  I  know  of,  who  claims  to  be  infallible,  and  hit 
claim,   the  tenets   of  my  Religion   do  not  oblige  me  to  admit. 
But,  if  I  be  not  bound  to  acquicfce  implicitly  in  all  the  obiter 
opinions,  which  are  promulgcd   by  a  \'iceroy,  or  a  Houfe  of 
Commons, — ftill  lels  am  I  obliged  to  fwallnw  their  prcdiftioiiS. 
When  they   turn  Prophets,   I  feel   myfclf  warranted  to  doubt 
their  infpiration  ;   though,   in  the   prcfent  indance,   I  chufe  to 
fhift  from  myfelf,   on  the  Societies  of  United  Irifhnicn,  and 
hordes  of  Irifli  traitors,  the  difiefpedlfial   tnflc   of  comparinj^ 
certain  events  and  do61iines  which   we   have  hitely  wiincilld, 
whh  thofe  prediilions  which  foretold  the  permanent  tranquil- 
lity of  Ireland,  the  mutual  arre(^tion  o!.'  he  Siller  Countries,  and 
their  indifioluble  connexion, — as  the  inevitable  confrrqucnccs  of 
the  arrangement  of  17S2. 

Tlie  pext  (and  lad)  reference,  which  I  fliail  rather  digi  1 
from  the  train  of  my  argument  to  notice,  is  thar  whi.'i  y  :» 
make  to  the  modilicatiou  of  Foyning«'  law,  and  wliich  wiii  be 
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found  in  p.  24  of  your  Speech.  Tliat  ftatute,  you  fay,  *•  enafts 
«<  that  no  bill  (hall  pa fs  iEito  a  law  in  Ireland,  unlefs  it  be  re- 
*'  turned  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain.'* 

This  provifion  you  {late,  with  a  triumph  which  I  cannot 
underlland.  To  mc  it  fccms  to  involve  a  fignal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  frailty  of  that  bond  by  which  thefe  countries  are 
connefted  ;  and  to  apply  a  weak  and  inadequate  remedy  to 
the  evil  which  it  admits.  What  is  the  cure  which  it  ad- 
miniRets?  Forfooth  the  refponfibility  of  an  individual  to  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  This  wonderful  Nollrum  is  to 
remove  all  the  feparating  tendencies,  and  acrimonies,  and  erup- 
tions, which  may  arile  from  the  nature  of  our  prefcnt  connexion, 
and  announce  the  cachexy  of  our  Imperial  Conllitution. — No: 
1  advert  to  the  defcdl  which  this  provifion  announces,  and 
place  little  reliance  on  the  cure  which  it  provides.  I  confidcr 
the  law  as  an  argument  for  a  Legiflative  Union,  inafmuch  as 
I  do  ni)t  ellimate  the  vigour  of  a  man^  by  the  number  of  his 
crutches,  or  the  liability  of  a  huufe  by  the  number  of  its  props. 

Having  now  finiflied  my  examination  of  thofe  documents  to 
which  you  refer,  I  return  from  that  (hort  digrefiion  which,  in 
noticing  the  laft  of  them,  I  have  made  ;  and  clofe  the  anfwep 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  this  part  of  your  Argu- 
ment, by  admitting,  in  the  very  language  which  you  have 
chofen  to  adopt,  *'  that  the  adjuftment  of  1  782  was  final :  that 
*'  by  it  the  Conllitution  of  Ireland  was  fully  and  perfedlly  efta- 
**  bliflied  ;  and  that  no  Conftitutional  Quellion  can  exift,  to 
'■'  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  two  countries."* 

But,  as  the  adoption  of  Union  by  an  Irifh  Parliament,  inde- 
pendent, and  uncontrokd,  would  not  unfettle  that  linal  ad- 
i\iRmcnt,  which  did  no  more  than  aflert  the  Independence  of 
that  Parliament, — as  the  mode  in  which  the  meafure  of  Union 
has  been  introduced,  fo  far  from  aflailing  that  "  full  and  per- 
*'  fed  eilablilhrneni"  of  our  independence,  which  was  fecured 
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to  us  in  1782,  has,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  riflt  of  \o&ngt\.',» 
great  meafure,  mod  folemnly  and  cx{jlu;iLly  rccognifcd  th«c 
independence, — as  Union  is  no  "  Conllitulional  Qiicftioo," 
but  an  Imperial  Arrangement /«^///<-^  to  the  wifdom  of  our 
Parliament,  and  which  that  Parliament  is  competent  to  reject, 
— and  above  all,  as  I  acquicfce  in  the  propofiiion  contained  in 
his  Majclly's  Anfwer  to  an  Ad.lrcfs  in  1  782,  that  *•  the  coq- 
*'  ftitutional  connexion  between  Cyreat  Britain  and  Ireland,   ii 

"  eflential  to  the  interefts  and  happincfs  of  both  nations,"* 

I  am,  for  thefe  reafons,  unable  to  difcovcr  how  that  potition  on 
which  you  fo  rely, — that  the  adjndmcnt  of  1782  was  final — 
is  at  all  material  to  the  pvefent  qiieftion  ;  and  I  am  ready  u» 
adopt  a  meafure,  which,  without  repealintr  that  recognition  of 
the  Independence  of  Ireland,  fcems  calculated  to  give  lability 
to  its  connexion  with  Great  Britain. 

In  denying  the  fettlemcnt  of  1782  to  liavc  been  final,  it 
feems  that  Mr.  Pitt  meant  to  aflfcrt  no  more  than  I  do — Me 
could  net  mean  to  deny,  tliat  that  arrangement  put  a  final 
period  to  all  Britifh  claims  of  leginating  for  this  country,  »nd 
all  doubts  rcfpefling  Irifli  Independence.  That  he  did  not  la- 
tend  to  difpute  this,  he  lias  very  unequivocal!%-  proved,  bv  an 
explicit  admifiion  of  tlie  Independence  of  our  rarliamcnt,  »«d 
its  competence  to  reject  the  meafure  which  was  ruhmittfd  to  .'t« 
confideration — He  feems  merely  to  have  deprecated  a  j.crrrr- 
fion  of  this  truth,  to  the  purpofcs  ©f  falfthood  ;  and,  while  br 
admitted  that  the  compaft  of  1782  was  a  final  fettlemcnt  <rf" 
all  contrgverfics,  to  nave  denied  l/int  itiuas  ajt'.al abol.ii^n  01  lix 
inherent poivers  of  Parliament  :  that  it  cxtingui(l;td  or  jbri.ljc^ 
the  deliberative  or  (internally)  Icginnive  capacities  of  ci»Ii<^ 
legiflature  ;  or  debarred  the  Irifh  Parliament  from  the  ui!aii.-F»- 
able  right  of  employing  the  fupremc  autlmrity  of  the  State,  to. 
wards  attaining  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  Empire — Th«s 
I  apprehend,  was  all  that  he  denied  ;  and  heartily  do  I  ^(.ncor 
In  the  denial :  deliberately  do  I  record  my  difleot  from  thofc 
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who  pronounce   ihat,  in  accomplifhing  an  Union,  the  Britifll 
or  Iridi  Parliament  would  violate  the  final  fettlement  of  1782. 

I  might  not  llate  acciirarely  (as  I  have  not  the  printed  copy 
before  me,)  and  therefore  I  do  not  attempt  to  Rate  at  all,  the 
Speech  of  the  Britilh  MinilUr :  I  merely  fuggeft,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  made  no  aflertion,  fuhjlantially  different  from 
mine,  upon  this  queftion.  The  immenfe  fuperiority  of  his  ta- 
lents and  political  knowledge  over  mine,  may  have  prevented 
him  from  treating  the  fubjetl  as  I  have  done.  He,  for  in  (lance, 
may  have  dwelt  on  the  prefumption  which  arifes,  from  what 
paifed  in  the  Britilh  Parliament  on  the  17th  of  May,  1782,  that 
fome  further  meafuresof  conftitution  were  then  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Biitifh  Legiflature.* 

*'  The  fail"  (you  tell  us)  ^^  feems  to  be,  that  the  refolutlon  in 
"  refpeft  to  future  meafiires  had  commerce,  only,  in  vicw."f 

In  the  above  paflage  you  appear  to  admit  fome  further  ar- 
rangements to  have  been  in  contemplation  ;  which,  whether 
they  were  commercial,  you  can  but  conjefture,  and  we  may 
be  allowed  to  doubt. — But  fuppofe  they  were. — Srill  the  fa£t 
fupplies  this  inference,  that  the  compact  of  1782  did  not  pre- 
clude the  Parliaments  of  thefe  countries  from  keeping  up  a 
friendly  and  federative  iiitercourfe,  and  entering  into  fuch  new 
compafts  as  circumftances  might  require.  And  why  not  into 
political,  as  well  as  commercial  compafls  ?  The  Agreement 
of  1782  had  decided  a  point  in  ilTue  :  it  had  put  airend  to  con- 
troverfy,  not  to  intercourfe,  between  the  countries  ;  and  they 
fill],  compatibly  with  the  fpirit  of  that  contraft,  were  at  liberty 
to  enter  on  any  new  treaty,  political  or  commercial ;  provided, 
in  concluding  or  abandoning  it,  the  Irifh  Parliament  was  al- 
lowed to  exercife  as  uncontroled  a  difcrelion  rs  the  Britifh  ; 
and,  in  (l)ort,  provided  the  bafis  of  the  tranfaftion  was  aa  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  independence  which  we  eilablifhed  in 
1782.  But  the  Addrefs  of  the  Irifh  Commons  to  his  Majefty, 
:»t  that  period,  having  (with  truth)   denied  that  *'  any  other 
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''  Parliament  halli  authority  in  this  country,  favc  only  the 
**  Parliament  of  Ireland,"^  therefore  a  Legiflaiivc  Union  would 
diftiirb  the  fettlement  of  1782  !— I  deny  the  concluGon.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  numerous  forms,  in  which  the  unj)rovcd  and 
untenable  afTertion  appears,  that,  after  Union,  the  Supreme 
Authority  would  not  continue  veiled  in  the  Parllamci.l  of 
Ireland  ; — and  can  have  no  influence  on  any  minds,  but  thofe 
which  confound  DilUndnefs  with  Independence,  and  U;iion 
with  Subordination.  After  Union,  the  power  of  legiilating  for 
this  country  would  ftill  remain  veiled  in  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  if,  at  this  day,  the  Parliament  of  England  be  that 
of  Yorkfhire,  or  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  be  that  of 
Dublin  ;  and,  if  the  contraft  between  the  number  of  Iriili  and 
Britifli  Reprefentatives  in  the  United  Parliament,  were  Icfs  filly 
and  delufive  than  I  contend  it  is,  dill,  of  the  inferiority  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  I  might  fay,  as  on  another  occafion  you  have 
done,  that  "  If  it  created  a  iheoret'ui  difference  in  the  conlli- 
"  tution  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  renders  ours  inferior,  it 
"  is  one,  not  injurious  to  us,  but  necefTary  from  our  fjiuaiioa 
*'  in  the  E^nplre,  and  which  fecures  Union  and  Connexion  00 
"  a  firm  and  lalling  bafis."f  With  far  more  juflice  may  this 
language  be  appropriated  to  the  meafure  which  1  am  fupport- 
ing,  than  to  the  more  invidious,  yet  lefs  tflcctual  one  to  whicW 
you  apply  it. 

Union  would  proportion  Iriih  Legiflaiivc  wright  to  tlie 
importance  of  this  country,  in  point  of  territor)',  Sec.  and  lhu» 
that  inferiority,  (which,  when  our  Ititerclls  were  identified, 
inuft  behdes  be  uninjurious,)  would  be  one  arifing  from  our 
phyfical  fituation,  and  derived  rather  from  the  law  of  nature 
than  of  convention;  but  tlie  modlficatlun  of  Poynlngs'  Law, 
which  you  extol,*  for  having  put  one  of  the  co-ordinate  cllatei 
of  the  Independent  Irifh  Parliament  in  abfolutc  tUpcndtnct  on 
the  Britifh  Legiflature,— this  ftatutc,   1  fay,   without  which 

D  you 
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you  admit  that  the  boafted  arrangement  of  4782  would  have 
been  imperfeft,  ||  lamely  and  incompletely  achieves  its  pur- 
pofe  of  ftrengthening  the  connexion,  by  delivering  Irifh  Inde- 
pendence into  the  guardianfhip  of  a  Britifh  Miniller,  and  thos 
proportioning  our  inferiority,  not  to  our  relative  natural  fitua- 
tion,  but  to  the  poflible  caprice,  or  ignorance,  or  wickednefs,  or 
ufurping  policy  of  an  Individual,  or  a  Cabinet. 1  will  ad- 
mit, what  it  might  be  difrefpedful  to  affert,  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  1782  was  imperfect,  (and  if  fo,  its  deficiencies  were 
ill  fupplied  by  the  ftatute  which  I  havejuft  noticed;)  but  it,  ia 
my  opinion,  laid  a  glorious  foundation  for  that  meafure,  which 
I  flill  conceive  to  be  necefTary,  towards  permanently  confolidat- 
ing  the  ftrength  and  intcrefts  of  the  Empire  :  it  raifed  us  from 
that  fubfervlent  fituation,  in  which  England  might  have  dic- 
tated to  us  the  terms  of  Union  ;  and  by  reftoring  or  alTerting 
the  Independence  of  this  country,  it  enabled  us  to  treat  on 
equal  terms,  and  to  diclate,  in  our  turn,  the  only  Union  we 
would  accept.  I  will  not  difparaf^e  that  fettlement  which 
fixed  the  Conllitution  of  this  kingdom,  by,  on  the  one  hand, 
forgetting  that  it  has  raifed  us  to  a  fituation,  from  whence  we 
can  treat  fecurely  and  advantageoufly  with  the  Sifter  Country  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  infifting  that  it  has  paralyfed  our  Par- 
liament, and  precluded  them  from  direfting  thofe  powers  which 
a  Supreme  Legiflature  muftpoffefs,  towards  accomplifliing  what 
they  deem  conducive  to  the  profperity  of  the  Irifh  People. 

But,  "  if  the  work  of  1782  was  incomplete,  why 
"  were  not  the  meafures  followed  up  to  their  completion  ?"* 
Why  was  not  an  Union  then  accomplifhed  ?  many  caufes  may 
have  prevented  it.  Perhaps  this  was  not  preclfely  the  further 
meafure,  which  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  miniftry  of 
that  day  :  perhaps  the  prejudices,  or  if  you  pleafe,  the  tem- 
per of  the  Irifh  people,  were  not  then  fuch  as  to  promife  a 
cordial  reception  of  the  meafure  :  to  have  offered  Union,  when 
we  demanded  independence — might  have  feemed   a  fort   of 
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jealous  compromlfe,  and  brought  a  fufpidon  upon  the  projcA, 
as  if  it  were  fometl.ing  lefs  vahiable  than  what  ourrarharr.ciil  had 
alked.  In  the  excited  ftate  of  the  Irifli  mind,  at  that  day,  it 
might  have  been  impolitick  to  have  afforc'cd  them  even  a  Icfi 
pretext  forjealoufy  and  difcontent;  nay,  thecoolcllIri{h  palriot- 
ifm — if  an  Union  had  been  then  propofcd — might  have  plaii- 
fibly,  at  lead,  objeded'  to  the  incorporation  of- the  conntrici, 
under  the  relative  circumllances  in  which  tliey  ilood  :  might  have 
demanded  a  recognition  of  Irlfli  Independence,  as  a  prcliiainarjr 
fccurity  for  our  obtaining  Union,  on  beneficial  and  lionoiiruble 
terms,  and  meantime  requirt'd  a  trial  of  the  cffiits  of  this  In- 
dependence, as  a  reafonable  expL'riment,  and  one  graiifytnjf 
to  the  feelings  of  a  proud  and  generous  people.  If  any  eviU 
have  arifen  from  Independence,  yet  before  it  had  cxillcncr, 
they  could  not  be  felt,  and  might  not  be  forefecn.  The  trial, 
however,  has  now  been  fully  made.  It  is  fmce  I7!^2,  that  ih; 
Commercial  Propofitions  have  been  rtfufid,  that  the  tran- 
faftioD  of  tl.e  Regency  has  taken  place,  and  that  bills,  fcfr 
Parliamentary  Reform,  have  fortunately  been  rejected,  whichj 
if  they  had  paflcd,  (as  they  might  have  done)  would  have 
fapped  the  connexion,  by  dtftroying  the  fimilitude  of  the  Im« 
perial  Pailiaments,  and  giving  Ireland  a  LcgiOature,  differently 
conftituted  from  that  of  Britain.  It  is  fincc  17S2,  litAt 
France  has  become  a  monfter,  devaflating  Europe,  and  mani- 
fefting  fuch  diftinguifhed  hodility  to  Britain,  as  calls  upon  ii<, 
to  confolidate  the  defenfive  force  of  that  empire,  of  which,  you 
admit,  we  form  "  a  conftiluent  and  infeparable  part."^  It  h 
within  the  fame  interval,  that  under  French  aufplces,  fcparatifra 
has  flourifhed  fo  formi.^ably  in  this  countiy,  and  ripened  to  a 
Rebellion,  of  which,  (fpitc  of  the  '*  perpetual  pledge  of  amiiy,"t 
by  which  we  were  pronounced  to  have  been  "  indiflolubly  con- 
neaed,":]:  in  1782,)  the  objea  was  not  to  flrengthcn  cur  con- 
nexion  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  fmce  17^2,  that  religious 
difcord  has  alTumed  a  charader  of  io  much  animofity,  as  to 
fuggeft,  that  whiHl,  on  the  one  hand,   it  may,   in  our  prcfenl 
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fituhiion,  bf  Hangcvous  to  grant,  it  may,  on  the  otliev  hand^ 
(if  a  divided  peuple  13  an  evil)  be  impolittck  to  withhold. 

Thcfe  feveral  fads  and  circumftances,  and  the  rcfledlion^ 
which  they  fupply,  may  have  fui-ni(hed  niauy  arguments  for 
an  Union,  which  did  not  offer  themfclves  in  1782;  and,  by 
reducing  theory  to  praftice,  may  have  confiderably  ftrengthened 
thofe  reafons,  which  exifted  even  then  :  in  (hort,  there  are 
a  thoufand  obvious  caufes,  which  may  have  prevented  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  an  Union  at  that  period,  and  which  It  would 
be  nearly  as  little  ditlicult,  as  it  would  be  material  to  enume- 
rate. And,  if  after  all,  the  meafure  has  been  too  long  delayed, 
does  It  follow  that  it  ought  in  prudence  to  be  finally  aban- 
doned ?  and  this,  at  a  moment,  when  the  events  pafling  in  the. 
world  demonftrate  its  expedience,  emphatically  and  clearly  ; 
and  even  render  it  doubtful,  whether  Union  ought  not  to  be 
adopted,  on  terms  lefs  advantageous  than  It  Is  in  our  power  to 
enfure  ?  In  vain  do  you  afic  "  what  reliance  we  can  place 
«*  on  the  Britlfh  Minlftcr's  adherence  to  any  compact,  on 
"  which  he  might  reft  his  projedled  Union,  if  he  has  already 
««  violated  a  compact  folemnly  made  and  ratified  ?"*  Your 
queftion  afluraes  that  the  agreement  of  1782  has  been  in- 
fringed ;  a  pofition,  which  I  have  denied,  and,  as  I  hope,  dif- 
proved.  But  this  renowned  adjuilment,  (which  you  are  mif* 
taken  in  fuppofing  that  Union  will  difturb,)  has  (howered 
*'  down  upon  us,  bleffings,  trade,  and  affluence, "(J  almoft  in- 
calculable. After  having  begged  to  except  from  this  lift  of 
bleffings — the  internal  dlfcord — the  attempts  at  feparation — 
the  deep-laid  confpiracies — the  rebellion  and  invafion,  which 
we  have  witneffed — and  are  ftill  witneffing,  and  which  have  all 
occurred  fmce  1782,  I  would  exprefs  my  doubt,  whether  thefe 
advances  in  commercial  profperity  are  fairly  attributable  to 
the  adjuftment  in  queftion.  Without  the  aid  of  any  adjuft- 
ment,  if  we  behcve  Rofe  and  Chalmers,  (nay,  if  we  do  not  fhut 
our  eyes  on  an  obtrufive  truth)  Great  Britain  has  in  the  fame 
jntervalj   made  advances  as  enormouHy  exceeding  thofe,  which 
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|he  had  made  in  former  peviods.  Wc  cannot  impute  thcfe  t» 
any  thing  that  paffed  in  1782.  Why  then  (hould  wc  trace  the 
accelerated  progrefs  of  Iridi  profpcrity  to  the  conllltulionaJ 
occurrences  of  that  period  '  Events,  frt)m  which  might  have 
been  more  naturally  expeAed  that  domeftick  contcm,  and  traiA 
quillity,  which  they  have  utterly  failcrd  to  prodiicc  !  Why  may 
we  not  rather  attribute  fuch  rapid  lliidcs  to  affljcnce,  to  thole 
caufes,  whatever  they  be,  which  have  aggrandifcd  Gicat 
Britain,  and  confider  them  as  our  portion  of  tlie  common  hcncfitg 
of  imperial  greatnefs,  and  as  a  motive  for  lltcngthening  that  con- 
nexion, from  whence  they  have  flowed  ?  From  our  free  trade, f 
they  may  indeed  be  In  a  great  degree  derivable  :  but  that 
freedom  will  not  be  abridged  by  Union,  and  was  not  acquired 
in  1782. 

I  have  already  protelled  againft  being  held  to  any  more  (IriA 
arrangement,  than  a  mere  regular  ptirfu it  of  your  reafoning  will 
fupply  : — I  am  anfwcring  your  argument,  and  cannot,  if  I 
wifhed  it,  be  more  fyftematick  tiian  you  are ;  unlcfs  I  deviate 
from  that  courfc  which  you  have  prefcribcd,  and  to  which  it  it 
my  bufmefs  to  adhere. — Therefore,  having  followed  you  in 
your  inveftigation  of  the  adjuftment  of  1782,  having  digrcflcd 
nuith you  from  the  tranfaflions  of  that  period,  and  10'uh you  re- 
curred to  them  again,  I  now  accompany  you  to  the  difcullioo* 
of  1785. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  at  the  opening  of  the  Scllion,  re- 
commends "  to  the  earneft  inveftigation"  of  Parliament  "  ihofc 
"  objefts  of  trade  and  commerce,  between  Great  Britain  and 
*'  Ireland,"  (you  fay  "  mark  the  exptcTion,'')  "  ivh'tch  had 
'■'  nnt  yet  received  their  complete  adjujlnunt.'"' — 'I  he  meaning  of 
thefe  exprefTions  is  fufiiclently  apparent :  they  were  made  afc 
qf  oa  the  fubjeft  of  commerce,  mtrely,  and  involve  no  more 
than  the  affertion  which  you  yourfclf  malic,  that  from  178a 
*'  no  advance  wa«  made  as  to  commerce   in  general,  cxcrpt 
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«'  what  was  done  by  Yelverton's  Bill  ;"* — the  inaclequacv  of 
which  you  had  (hewn  in  page  30,  and  alfo  (hewed  by  your 
fiipport  of  the  commercial  arrangement  in  1785.  And  you 
imift  allow  me  to  take  this  occafifm  of  acquiefcing  in  the  truth  of 
your  pofition,  in  page  45,  that  "  \.a  felefl  general  exprelTions 
*•  made  life  of  on  the  fubjeft  of  commerce,  and  apply  them  to 
*'  the  fubjeit  of  Conftitiitian,  (hews  no  great  candour  in  reafon- 
**  ing."  This  do£trIne  of  yours  alfo  applies  to  the  obfervation 
which  you  make  on  another  part  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
Speech,  in  which  he  dates  a  "  common  interefl  in  treaties  with 
*«  foreign  States,  as  forming  a  bond  of  mutual  connexion. "f 
This  pafTage  you  coutraft  with  Lord  Cafllereagh's  opinion, 
(in  which  I  moft  heartily  acquiefce)  that  the  confideration  of 
the  federative  relations  of  ihe  Britifh  Empire,  with  foreign 
States,  furnifhes  (Irong  inducenients  to  a  Union.  You  forget, 
that  the  Duke  fpoke  merely  of  commercial  treaties  ;  and  that 
(as  you  very  properly  remark)  <«  to  feleft  exprellions,  made  ufe 
«'  of  on  one  fubjeft,  and  apply  them  to  another,  (hews  no  gre?,t 
**  candour  in  reafoning." 

With  refpedt  to  your  own  conduft  at  this  lad  mentioned 
period,  far  be  it  from  me  to  make,  what  after  all  might  be  an 
unfuccefsful  attempt,  \\\  demonftrating  your  inconfillency,  to  de- 
ted  fpots  in  the  political  charafter  of  a  man,  fo  fuperior  to  my- 
felf.  In  (hortly  tonlrading  your  pal>,  and  prefent  condud,  my 
cbjeA  is  only  to  tempt  you  to  revife  the  latter  ;  or,  if  I  cannot 
accomplini  this,  then  to  leffen  the  weight  of  your  authority 
againft  me,  by  balancing  one  opinion  of  yours  againft  the 
other. 

You  admit  yourfelf  to  have  faid,  in  17S5,  '«  that  things 
«.«  could  not  remain  as  they  were  :  that  commercial  jealoufy 
*'  was  roufcd,  and  would  encreafe  with  two  Independent  Legi- 
**  fiatures,  if  thefe  did  not  mutually  declare  the  principles  where- 
«  by  their  powers  (hould  be  feparately  employed,  in  direfting 
V  the  common  concerns  of  trade  ;  and  that  without  this  united 
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•'  intereft  of  commerce,  polhical  Union  woulJ  receive  tr-tiv 
"  Hiocks  ;  and  ft- paration  of  intereft  mull  ihreaien  reparation  <»f 
"  connexion."*  In  vain,  Sir,  would  yoii  dilute  the  llrongcffed 
of  theie  alllirtiona,  and  foften  the  contraf'ied  culourini^  with 
which  they  relieve  your  piefeut  conduit. — On  what  occafioo, 
and  for  what  piirpofe,  did  you  make  ufc  of  thcfe  polltioni?— 
to  (htfw  tiiat  the  two  Legiflatnres  Hiould  enter  inco  a  compad, 
(for  this  is  what  was  propofe^d )  rcfpedi.ig  the  mode  of  fi)rming 
their  commercial  re^nilations.  "When  you  declared  that  things 
could  not  remain  as  they  were,  your  meaning,  exclufivclv,  and 
cvideiiLly,  was  that  fuch  a  cnmpad  was  neccffary  to  the  feca- 
rity  of  the  connexion  :  when  you  obfervcd  that  the  jcaloufr, 
which  was  roufed,  would  encreafc  with  two  Independent  legi- 
(latures, — you  manifeitlyimplitd  that  this  dillincinefu  was  preg- 
nant with  dangers  to  the  connexion,  which  required  the  cor- 
reftton  of  fome  imperial  compaft,  that,  qualifying'  this  inde- 
pendence, (hould  be  binding  upon  bjth  ; — and  in  adding  that, 
without  that  commercial  Union,  (which  nothing  but  this  cont- 
pacb  CDuld  permanently  fecure, )  the  political  I'nion  would  be 
expoled  to  fliocks,  which  would  threaten  the  connexion, — yuu, 
in  my  mind,  promulged  a  doctrine,  which  \\\is  as  true,  aa  it  is 
irreconcllcable  with  ycur  prcfent  opinions. 

Any  Other  interpretation  than  this,  which  I  liavc  given  cf 
the  paflages  above  cited,  would  render  them  impertinent  to  tfic 
propofitions  which  you  employed  them  to  fupport.  Ilowr 
then  can  you  now  aifert  that  "  things  do  not  remain  a»  ihcj- 
were,"f  when  vou  are  aware,  that  no  compact  has  been  ciitcre<I 
into?  and  that  the  Irifh  Parliament  is  not  bound  to  confonil 
to  the  Britifli  laws,  which  may  be  made  rcfpeding  certain  mat- 
ters of  trade  and  navigation  ?  or,  how  can  you  delirc  th:»t 
things  fhould  not  be  modified,  when  you  admit  tbey  cannot  re- 
main  as  they  are  ?  |  and  that  the  fecurity  of  the  connexion  is 
endangered  by  the  want  of  that  compaft,  which,  in  conftqnence 
of  the  dillinftnefs  of  our  Lcgijlalurcs,  has  been  rcjcdted  ? — 

"  The 
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"  The  pading"  (you  fay)  "  of  the  Commercial  Propofiti'oris 
*♦  into  a  law,  would  have  completely  anfwered  all  the  purpofes 
♦'  of  the  prefent  projeft,"*  (of  Union  :)  without  acquiefcing  in 
the  reditude  of  this  duiSlrine,  1  may  yet  remark  that  they 
have  riot  paffed  into  a  law,  and  therefore,  that,  even  con- 
formably to  your  own  principles,  a  Union  may  be  neceifary. 

But  things,  yo;i  tell  us,  have  not  remained  as  they  were. 
*'  The  evil,  of  commercial  jealoufies,  a£ling  upon  the  laws 
*'  of  two  Independent  Legiflatures,  has  been  remedied  by  the 
**  good  fenfe,  and  mutual  interefl:  of  each  country,  from  time 
**  to  time  paiTing  all  laws  necefrary,to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
"  of  commercial  jealoulies."  f  Sir,  the  danger  is,  that  the 
exercife,  by  diflinft  legiflatures,  of  their  undoubted  privileges, 
may  produce  imperial  diffenlion  ;  and  that  the  good  fenfc  of 
the  countries,  in  having  as  yet  prevented  the  mifchief  from 
arifing,  has  annihilated  that  riilc,  which  fprings  eternally,  and 
inevitably,  from  fuch  a  legiflative  organization,  is  a  pofition, 
which  it  is  more  neceflaty,   than  it  is  eafy,  to  demoaftrate. 

You  feem,  too,  in  1785,  not  to  have  forefeen  the  all-heal- 
ing efficacy  of  this  good  fcnfe,  when  you  argued  fo  flrongly 
for  the  neceffity  of  a  commercial  compaft  ;  nor  does  it  afford 
an  uninftruftive  lefTon  of  human  prejudice,  and  inconfiftency, 
to  find  a  perfon  of  your  diftinguiflied  fagacity  and  talents,  in 
in  one  place,f  confidering  the  Great  Seal  of  Britain  to  be  a 
better  iecurity,  than  the  good  fenfe  of  Ireland,  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries ;  and,  in 
another  place,:|:  preferring  the  junction,  which  this  good  fenfe, 
you  fay,  has  formed,  to  the  guaranty  which  a  folemn  com- 
paft  would  beftow  ;  though  a  cafuiil  might  doubt  whether 
that  roll  of  parchment,  which  you  fo  defpife,l|  be  a  more  frail 
affurance  than  the  piece  of  wax,  in  which  you  pUce  fuch 
implicit  confidence.  Some,  I  know,  have  pudied  this  con- 
tempt of  parchment  farther  than  yoado,  and  «vcn  extended 

their 
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tlicir  facrflegious  Irreverence  to  wax.     On  tl'.rir  arrojarjcf,  ft 
parchment,  adorned  with  tlie  Great  Seal  of  England  on  its  right 
fide,  and  of  Ireland  on  its  left,  can  make  no  impreOion  of  rr- 
fpe(5t.  '  They  affirm,  (1>\it  they  are  c;iIiimriatorj  of  our  Coiifti» 
tiuion)  that  Infh  independence  (which   they  aJniit  to  be  rr- 
niarkably    well-founding    words)  is  no    where  to    be    found, 
but  in  certain  rolls   of  parchment,  called    22  Geo.  III.  c.  5^, 
and  23  Geo.  III.  c.  28  ;   and  thefe,  they  are  fo  far  from  re- 
fpe<Sing,   that  they  quite  miUake  their  operation,   which  they 
conceive  to  have  been  (f  was  about  to  fay,  pur.-Iy)  of  a  com- 
mercial nature,  and  to  have  ereftcd  an  liifli  ariftocracy  into  a 
company,  for  extliifivcly  carrying  on  the  trade  of  Jobbing,  and 
of  Parliament.     This  conimfrce  ihey  indrcd  contend  to  Inrc 
flonriHu'd  under  their  prnteAion,  but  doubt  whether  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  country  has  advanced   in    pioportton  :  w!>cth<r 
the  commodity  in  which   they  traffijk — I   mean  connoxiou — 
was  not  fecurcd  as  well  to  England,  and  lefj  expenfivcly  ami 
gallingly  to  this  country,   before  their  ariftwratick   monopoly 
had  accrued  ;    and  whether,  in  fliort,  Britilli  afcendancy  might 
not,  with  as  much  advantage  to  both  kingdoms,  have  remained 
in  the  keeping  of  an  Englifh  Parliament,  as  been  transferred  to 
IrilTi  Commifiioners,  to  adminifter.     Nay,  they  InfiU,  that  by 
the  Ingenuity  of  Britifh  Councils,  this    wax  and  parchment 
has  been  manufaftured  into  a   mafic,  beneath  which,  lilnglifh 
Superiority,  wearing  the  features  of  Irilh  Independence,  haf 
ranged  without  control,  and  been  lefs  fufccptibb  of  confine- 
ment,   within  tl>e  limits  of   that  afcendant,    which,   (I  fpeak 
this  ferloufly)   Britain  ought  to  pod'efs :  which  belongs  to  our 
fituation,   and  Is  necelfary  to  our  connexion  ;  fince  I  hold  it 
for  a  maxim,   tliar  this  country  muil  be  united  with,  or  fepa- 

rate   from,   or  In  a  certain  degree  pra>f\ica!!y  dependent  ujHjn 

% 
Britain. 

V 

In  truth,  I  conceive  yon,  Sir,  in  1785:,  to  have  very  fignal'.y 
recorded  your  concurrence  in  my  doflrine,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  fuch  control.  I  mean  by  the  fupport  which  I  apprehend 
you  gave  to  pr>;porition2  that   were  i-eliiled  bv  MeHV*.  Flood 
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and  Grattan,on  the  ground  of  their  "  interfering  with  the  Lcgt- 
flative  Authority  of  the  Irilh  Parliament," — violating  that  com- 
paft  of  1782,  on  which  you  now  fo  much  rely, — and"  putting 
an  end  to  the  free  Conftitution  of  Ireland."*  And  as,  in  truth, 
that  commercial  fyftem  went  to  bind  this  country  in  certain 
cafes,  by  the  afts  of  a  Parliament  in  luh'ich  fie  ivas  not  repre- 
fented,  (by  pledging  her  to  the  adoption  of  fuch  a6ls  when 
made,  and  thus  fo  far  divefting  her  of  all  Legifiative  Freedom,) 
I  am  the  more  furprifcd  at  your  conditutional  fcruples  about  a 
.Union,  which  would  not  bind  ii-eland  by  the  adls  of  any  leg'i- 
Jlature,  but  one  in  luhich  her  arijlocracyy  wealth,  and  population^ 
were  adequately  reprefented ;  and  I  cannot  eafily  reconcile  your 
affirmation,  that  not  "  an  atom  of  our  ConftItution"f  was  fur- 
vendered  by  the  plan  which  you  recommended  in  1785, — with 
your  pofition  that  the  fyftem  now  propofed  involves  its  utter 
annihilation.  To  me  that  mcafure  feems  fomewhat  more  than 
merely  eligible,  which,  by  identifying  even  to  vulgar  eyes,  the 
intereft.s  of  both  countries,  will  appeafe  the  fadions,  and  pro- 
mote the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  this  : — which,  inftead  of 
deftroying  the  fubft^ance  of  our  eftablifliment,  will  animate  its 
lifelefs  forms  with  the  pure  and  genuine  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  con- 
ftitution, and  give  it  a  vigour  that  (hall  fcatter  blefTmgs 
through  this  too-long  drooping  land. 

But  will  Union  produce  thefe  advantages  to  our  country  ? — . 
This,  I  admit,  is  the  real  queftlon.  The  intrinfick  merits  of 
the  meafure  form  the  true  matter  for  our  dlfcunion; — to  which 
the  competence  of  Parliament,  and  the  compaft  of  1782,  are 
about  as  pertinent  as  Lord  Macartney's  embaffy  to  China. 

You  afl{,  X  what  defects,  tending  to  feparatlon,  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  connexion  involves  ?    For  my  part  I.  difcern  enow 

to 

*  See  Woodfall's  Sketch  of  the  Debate  ;  and  N.  B.  That  thefe  obferva- 
tions  of  Meffrs.  F.and  G.  were  applied  to  the  BUI  of  Mr.  Orde,  wliich 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fupported. 
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to  produce  difficulty  in  fele6lIon,and  tedioufnefs  in  enumeration. 
If  our  Independence  be  real,  I  fee  a  range  of  poflible  diflcnli- 
ons,  as  wide  as  is  the  fpliere  of  legiflative  dominion  in  a  (late. 
I  fee  that  jealoufy,  which  will  be  apt  to  miftake  afts  of  anhno- 
fity,  for  affertions  of  independence,  confplrinj^  with  athoufand 
iiamelefs  contingencies,  to  turn  this  theory  into  praftice  ;  to 
loofen  the  connexion,  and  "  flrike  the  Crown  into  the  hazard." 
If  our  Independence  were  merely  nominal,  tlie  thing  would  t)c 
ftill  worfe  :  it  might  involve  a  depcndancc  the  more  gallinL^, 
and  aggravated,  becaufe  concealed  :  at  all  events,  it  would  bt 
a  fraud  ;  and  would  contaminate,  and  rcndei  odious,  that  con- 
nexion, of  which  it  made  a  part  ;  whillt  it  might  cxpofe  our 
oftenfibly  independent  Parliament  to  the  diftruft  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  people  ;  migiit  bring  their  moll  meritorious  atls, 
and  thofe  moll  neceflary  towards  fupporting  the  connexion, 
into  fufpicion,  and  make  them  pafsfor  fymptoms  of  corrupt  ftrvi- 
lity.  Again,  if  our  Independence  were,  as  it  might  be,  fome- 
thing  fluftuating  between  reality  and  name, — fubllantial  on 
fome  occafions,  and  but  apparent  upon  others, — it  fecins  to  mc, 
that  the  likely  confcquencc  would  be,  its  combining  the  mif- 
chiefs  of  both  fyftems;  In  any  of  the  three  cafes,  I  difcern  in 
our  dillinftnefs,  ( that  is  to  fay,  in  the  theory  of  oui  prefcnt 
relation  to  Britain,)  a  ftore  of  weapons,  whereof  fadlion  might 
avail  itfelf,  to  wound  and  fever  a  connexion  fo  frail,  that  even 
a  pique  between  two  individuals,  on  oppofite  fides  of  tlie  chan- 
nel, might  give  to  its  friends  fome  rcc^fonable  ground  for 
trembling. 

If,  in  our  prefcnt  Imperial  Arrangements,  there  lurk  thefe 
tendencies  to  difruption,— have  the  fituation  and  vicwsof  France 
fo  little  aided  their  effea,  as  to  render  it  unwife  in  us  to  wrclt 
from  our  foe,  the  arms  which  wc  had  inadvertently  committed 
to  his  hands  ?  Have  fcparatifts  at  home  looked  idly  at  the 
weaknefs  of  our  fyllem,  or  profited  by  that  wcaknds,  in  attempt- 
ing its  deftrudion  ?  Has  our  populace  manifclled  fi.ch  a  contented 
fondnefs  for  the  prefent  cllabliniment,  or  that  celebrated 
compaa  of  1782,   which  fecured  it,  as  that  we  need  entertain 
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fears' of  modifying  it,  left  we  might  thereby  damp  the  loyalty ^ 
evinced  by  our  liege  pikemen,  at  Rofs,  or  Vinegar  Hill  I 

The  hiflory  of  (would  I  could  fay  the  late)  rebellion, — the 
dcfcents  upon  our  coaft8,--the  fatigues  of  our  Yeomanry, — the 
ftern,  though necedary,  provifions  of  ourLegillature, — the  fcenes 
of  fcoufging  in  our  metropolis, — the  multitude  of  our  troops, 
with  all  the  train  of  confoling  details,  which  attend  on  civil 
difcord  and  difaffcAion,  accompanied  with  the  comments  of  the 
empty,  arrogant,  and  applauded  Tone — will  fupply  anfwers 
tofomeofthe  enquiries  which  I  have  made,  and  fugged  whe- 
ther thedcfefts  of  our  fyflcm  be  prailical  or  merely  theoretick. 

But  you.  Sir,  "  can  find  only  two  defefts  even  fuggefted : 
"  the  one  of  Peace  and  War,  including  treaties  ;  the  other  of 
"  a  Regency."* 

As  to  the  firft,  you  fay,  that  as  the  two  kingdoms  may  hap- 
pen to  difient  from  each  other,  fo  a  difagreement  between  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament  may  take  place  ;  and  therefore  the  argu- 
ment which  proves  the  expediency  of  confolidating  the  King- 
doms, would  go  to  recommend  a  confolidation  of  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament ;   qiwd eft  ahfurdum. 

This  reafoning  appears  liable  to  fome  ftrongobje£lions;  which 
I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  without  much  order, — fug- 
gcfting  them  as  they  occur. 

Firfl:.  One  Empire,  with  two  Leglflaturcs,  is  fomewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  idea  of  one  man,  with  two  wills ;  and  is  indeed  lit- 
tle fhort  of  a  contradlclion  in  terms  :  therefore,  that  the  legifla- 
tlve  powers  of  an  empire  (hould  not  be  fcattered,  but  concen- 
trated, is  at  leaft  defirable,  if  not  eflentlal,  to  conftituting  and 
giving  exiftence  to  the  Empire. 

But  one  Legiflaturc,confiftIngof  diftinA  branches,  is  perfedly 

intelligible  in  point  of  theory,  andlilghly  beneficial  in  point  of 

praftice. 

Therefore, 
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Therefore,  Icgiflativcly  to  blendtwokingdorr.s,  if  thfv  he  part* 
of  one  Empire,  would  be  to  remove  an  iiic<jnfiilency,  an  J  ohtiio 
a  good;  whereas,  to  confolidate  two  branches  of  ihc  Lcgidaturr, 
would  be  to  produce  a  mifchicf,  and  tliis  wiihuul  th-j  prricxi 
of  having  had  any  anomaly  lo  remove. 

The  Britifh  Legiflatuic  is  divided  into  d;ll;:i(5\  branches, 
becaufe  the  community,  wliich  it  icprefentis,  is  fplit  into  dif- 
ferent interells  :  but  the  kingdoms  of  the  Billini  Empire  have 
but  one  intereft,  if  properly  imdi.ilU..jd  ;  and  ilicrcforc  the 
neceflity  for  divifion  does  not  cKill. 

It  contributes  to  conft:tutional  freedom,  to  Ijave  the  branchct 
of  a  Legiflature  dilUnft  :  it  contributes  to  imperial  energy,  to 
have  the  Legiflative  of  the  empire  confolidatcd,  not  difptrfcd. 

If  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  difa^ree — the  cffccl  i>,  tliat  tlie 
meafure  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  in  matttrs  of  internal  rcguhi- 
tlon,  this  may  happen  without  ill  confc-quencc;  but  how  languid 
will  the  Empire  be,  if  in  great  imperial  concerns  it  mnft  remain 
inaftive,  paralyfed  by  the  difagreemtnt  of  its  two  Legiflalurcs ! 

Why  are  the  Houfes  of  the  Britidi  Legiflature  kept  diilinfl  ? 
In  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  difagrceiiig  with  tfiiff:; 
in  order  to  give  efficacy  and  operation  to  their  difagrccmcnt  j 
and  make  each  of  the  branches  a  check  upon  the  other. 

When  you  prefcribe*  feparate  Leginalure:<,  for  the  Britlfl 
Empire,  is  it  with  a  view  to  give  efficacy  to  liieir  diilerfions  ? 
Jfit  lenutt  you  cannot  fup])ort  your  meafure,  on  the  tlieorjr 
cn  which  the  conftruaion  of  the  Britif.i  Parliament  [b  founded: 
if  it  le,  you  do  not  much  conl'uk  either  the  tranq.iiliity  or  »t- 
o-our  of  the  Empire. 

The  Bviiidi  f)flem  of  Legiflative  balance  is  rompoundcJ  of 
three  parts  ;  and  involves  in  it  a  principle  as  well  of  b'pion,  3» 
of  Separation.     It  polTc.Tes,  lu  the  Royal  Elute,  a  guidf  to 
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the  deliberations  of  the  other  two, — and  middle  term,  whlch^ 
connects  and  confolidates  thenri  into  one  Parliament. — But  in 
your  Imperial  Syftem,  I    perceive  the  feeds  of  nothing,   but 
•wrangle  and  repulfion.      It  is  compofed  of  but  two  eftates.     It 
provides  amply  for  dillenfijn  ;  but  nothing  for  harmony. 

His  Majefty  has,  indeed,  at  the  opening  of  the  prefent  feflion, 
in  his  Speech  to  both  Lfgiflatures,  kfs  remembered  tlieir  dil- 
llndiiefs,  than  that  they  formed  a  great  council  of  the  empire. 
But  Tou  condemn  the  Miniiler  who  advifed  this  Speech  :  yon 
Epplaud  the  Irifli  Iloufe  of  Commons,  which  declined  the 
royal  guidance  to  dclibtration  ;  and  inveigh  againft  the  prc- 
fumptiun  of  the  Brilifn  Legiflature,  in  having  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  recommendation  of  the  Crown. 

One  word  more  on  this  fuhjeft,  and  I  have  done. 

You  fay  that  "  Theory  fays  the  two  Houfes  of  Legiflature 
«'  may  difagree  ;  and  that  theory  only  fays  the  fame  of  the 
"  feparatc  Parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms." 

I?niwer,  that  if  theory  had  (which  it  has  not,  or  they 
-v^ould  not  have  been  fo  divided,)  affirmed  that  the  Houfes  of 
Parliament  might  mifchlevoufly  difagree,  it  would  have  been 
amply  and  repeatedly  refuted  by  pradice  ;  whereas,  if  the 
fame  theory  had  denied  that  the  Independent  Parliaments  of 
the  empire  might  mod  importantly  and  alarmingly  diflent, — 
the  annals  of  I7i?5  and  1789  would   be  fufficlent  to  contradid 

them. Nay,    the  hiftory  of   the   latter  year  might  render  it 

doubtful  whether  you  were  warranted  in  pronouncing*  that  it 
was  *'  mmcejfary  to  penv  that,  by  laiu,  the  Executive  is,  and 
«'  ever  mujll-e,  the  fame,  and  ixnlh  the  fame  conJiHui'wnal  potvers 
«•  in  each  /f/z^v/c/m."— Powers  limited  and  unlimited  feem 
not  to  be  the  fame;  and  therefore  the  addrefs  of  both 
Houfes  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  in  1789,  appears  to  me  to  have 
given  us  an  Executive,  with  different  conftitutional  powers 
from  ihofe,  which  were  likely  to  be  conferred  in  England.  I  fay 

from 
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from  thofe  which  were  likely  to  be  conferred  in  EnglanJ  ; 
for  the  Britifh  Parliament  had  not  as  yet  appointed  any 
Regent  ;  and  therefore,  by  our  promptitude,  we  rilked 
having  an  Executive  different  as  well  in  perfon,  as  in 
powers.  The  Regency  Bill,  which  was  lately  introduced, 
and  in  fupport  of  which  you  made  the  Speech  which  ha« 
produced  my  prefent  Letter,  admits  that,  upon  thnt  menmrabl-? 
occafion,  the  diftinclnefs  of  our  Imperial  LegiOaturcs  did  net 
obvioufly  contribute  to  the  (lability  of  our  Imperial  Connexion. 
That  (not  declaratory  but  cnafting)  bill  has,  however,  madr 
many  other  inadvertent  admifiions,  befid'r.  the  deliberate  one 
which  I  have  noticed  : — for  having  no  otherwife  cfcapcd  from 
one  clafs  of  valid  objeflions,  than  by  expofing  itfeif  to  others 
oi  equal  force, — in  its  text  and  its  annotations,*  its  pro- 
t'ifjons  and  its  rejeAion,  it  reluftantly  admitted— that  the  evil 
which  it  had  recognifed,  it  could  not  cure  ;  and  that  none 
but  an  empiric  would  attempt  purifying  an  acrimonious  l.abit, 
by  clapping  a  plaifter  of  bafilicon  to  ihe  eruption. 

But,  fuppofing  the  piefciit  (late  of  oar  connexion  to  bs 
defe£live,  you  doubt  wJi^ther  the  dcfcdl  be  more  than  thcore- 
tick,  and  reprobare  Union,  a?  a  rormeJy  worfe  than  the  difcafr. 
You  illuftratc  the  qucltion,  by  the  c^i'e  of  juries  from  the  vici 
nage  f, — I  have  too  fincere  a  refpefl  for  ancient  cftablifhments, 
to  attempt  impeaching  this  legal  provihon  with  refpefl  ;o  ju- 
ries. But  having  got  on  what  may,  peihap«,  be  truly  called 
the  dunghill  of  my  profeffion,  let  mc  fu^gell  to  you  that  the 
wifdom  and  liberality  of  latter  times,  guided  probably  by 
experience,  has  greatly  dctraflcd  from  the  force  of  your 
illudration.  The  (latute  (of  Anne,  I  believe,)  which,  i:i(lea.l 
of  packing  juries  from  the  ward,  dircfled  them  to  be  f.:m- 
moned  from  the  body  of  the  county  at  large, — gave  a  n:oft 
chrlflian-like  enlargement  to  the  culprir,  or  fuitot's  rcigh- 
bourhood  ;    and  rcfcmbled    (lo   far   as    the    analogy    which 

yoti 

*  The  claufes  which  had  b-^fn  (Iriick  out  in  Committee,  were  piinttil 
in  the  form  of  Notes  to  the  Bill,  and  were  as  nnnh  at  variance  with  the 
ckufes  which  had  beeft  let  to  (land,  a«  thef;  lartcr  werr  ipconfiftcnr 
airongft  themfclvcs. 
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you  have  chofen  is  juft,)  referring  the  fuits  of  the  Irifh  people 
to  the  tribunal  of  an  Imperial  Parliament. 

Bsfides,  the  law  contemplate?,  and  correiQs,  thofe  **  preju- 
**  dices,  animofities,  and  friendfliips,"  which  you  notice,  and 
to  which  you  fuppofe  it  blind. — Where  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
ped  that  a  fair  trial  cannot  be  had  in  the  vicinage,  (though 
that  vicinage  embraces  the  whole  of  a  county,)  ths  courts,  to 
prevent  injuftice,  uill  change  the  venue. — But  prejudices, 
alas  f  will  I'pread  themfclves  from  counties  to  provinces,  and 
may  taint  an  entire  kingdom  at  the  laft  !  and  if  a  fuitor  people 
fhould  dirtruft  the  impartiality  of  the  grand  inquelt, — how 
sflure  them,  but  in  changing  the  venue,  by  an  Union  ? 
But  "  local  knowledge  is  the  very  elTence  of  a  jury's  capacity 
"  to  adminifter  its  funcflions?"*  — Be  it  fo  ;  will  not  Ireland 
return  a  pannel  to  the  United  Parliament  ?  Is  a  jury  of  the 
county  of  Louth  lefs  qualified  to  perform  its  funflions,  fitting 
in  Dublin,  than  if  it  fat  in  the  town  of  Drogheda  ?— And 
may  not  the  Imperial  Parliament  combine  poffeffion  of  local 
knowledge,  with  exemption  from  local  prejudice  ?  Or  will  you 
complain  that,  on  this  grand  inqueft  of  the  empire,  the  reprc- 
fentatives  of  its  Briciih,  as  well  as  of  its  Irifh  diftriil,  claim 
to  fit  ? 

But  the  Britifli  MInlfter's  obje£l  in  preffing  a  Union  is  tax- 
ation .'t  the  grant  of  eight  millions  which  has  been  made  this 
year,  and  which  you  notice,  might  alone  be  fufficient  to  refute 
your  imputation.  But  fuppofe  it  were  not;  the  man  who 
after  having  obferved,  even  curforlly,  our  hi/lory  for  fome  years 
back, — after  having  glanced  his  eye  upon  the  prefent  (late  of 
Ireland,  and  the  world, — and  looked  as  far  into  our  future 
(civil  and  religious)  profpeds  as  hedares,  — can  fee  no  motive, 
but  a  pecuniary  one,  for  defiring  a  Legiilative  Union,  and 
allign  no  views  but  of  finance  and  taxes,  to  the  Minifter  who 
propofes  it,  muflhavea  mind  very  differently  conftituted  from 
mine. — Blind  and  weak  that  Minifter  muft  be,  who,  in  a  period 
like  the  prefent,  does  not  aim  at  rendering  the  fubjeil  fatisfied 

and 
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and  happy :  who  does  not  prefer  poneiTing  the  hearts,  to  grafp- 
ing  the   purfes  of  the  people  ;    who  does  not    perceive  that, 
ccmfidering    the    fpirit   of   infubordination    which    has    gone 
abroad,  and  the  jealous  keennefs,  with   which  even   flaws  ia 
government    are   marked,    ruling    powers   ought,    if  it    were 
but  from  mere   policy,    to  purfue   meafures  of  conciliation, 
liberality,  and  juftice  :  that  btfore  they  aim  at  rendering*  their 
fyftem  profitable,  they  fhould  take  care  that  it  is  fe>.ure;  and  not, 
like  Archimede--,  b«  making  calculations  when  an  enemy  is  at 
their  door?. — It    is    a   libel  on  Mr.  Pitt   to  lay  that  t!;c  purfi 
of  the  Nation  is  his  objeft — It  is  not  he,  that  has   taxed   the 
Empire:    it  is  the  Dlrettoiy  of  France.     It  is  he  that  has  con- 
trived to  liglitcn   the  burthen,   while   he  impofed   it  ;    and   to 
fpread  and  Ihengthen   the  commercial  bafis   by   which   it  v;ai 
to    be    futtaia'd.     Under  his   aufpices    it    is,    that    perpetual 
drains  have  been  turned  into  mere  temporary  annuities  ;  and 
Publick  Credit  has  been  upheld  by  a  mode  as  fimplc  as  cfTica- 
cious:  that  Great  Britain    ha^  been  at  once  diminifhing  her 
debts,    and  adding   to  her  refouices ;  and    this  in  a  degree  (o 
rapid  and  immenfe,  that  the  incumbrances  which  flie  is  paying 
off,   fhe   might  difregard  ;  and   that  her  imports   arc  become 
little  elfe  than  a  fort  of  import  duty  on  her  waalth.     But  the 
Minifter,   you  fay,*   will  not   be  contented   with   our   r'.irfe : 
he   is  alfo   defuous    to  deprive   us    of   our   trade.       Thclc 
charges  apnear  to  me  to  be  ftrangely   incompatible  with   each 
other.     It 'is  as  if  a  parfon  fliould   wifli  to  fpoil  the  cop   from 
which  he  was  to  receive  his  tythe  ;   or  a  landlord  to  lay  ^^n^■C 
the  farm  out  of  which  he  was  to  be  paid  his  rent.    It  fcrm»*t» 
me,  therefore,  that  you  mullelea  between  the  imputations  which 

yoii  would  caft  on  Mr.  Pitt  ;  and  cannot  bring  mojc  than  all 
alternative  charge  againft  him.  1  will  fuppofc  that  you  have 
afTioned  him,  as  his  motive,  the  defirc  of  getting  the  na- 
tional purfe  into  his  polTelllon.  Is  it  not  likely  then  ih.t  he  de- 
Clares  no  more  than  his  real  opiniot.,  wh.n  he  rcprcfcnts  an 
Union  as  tending  to  fecure  and  advance  our  profpcrity  ?  I.  an 
empty  purfe  the  mighty  obj.ft  of  his  financial  .mb-t.on  f 
Could  he  have  the  cruelty  to  forbid  our  putiin^;  a   fe.v  pieces 
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into  the  cbftVr,  oF  which  he  held  t!ie  key  himfelf?  Or  would 
he  prefer  poirefiing  all  its  emptinefs  at  Weftminfter,  to  leaving 
it  here  in  oar  cuftody,  well  fupplied, — with  the  privilege  of 
ihrulling  lu3  hand  into  it  from  time  to  time? 

From  this  difcuITiOn  of  Mr.  Pitt's  motives,  you  return  *  to 
the  queftica  of  Regency  ;  and  it  being  my  bufinefs  to  attend 
you  in  your  argument?,  I  make  no  excufe  for  digreffing  with 
you  to  this  fubjcft. 

You   dy   that,  upon  thst  occafion,  the  difFerence   between 
the  two  countries,  which  yoa  admit  to  have  been  '*  unfortu- 
<'  naie,"  f   and  which  arofe  from  the  diftinflnefs  of  the  Impe^ 
rial  Leglfl:itures,  regarded  not  the  perfon  of  the  Regent,   but 
rnerely  t!ie  limitation  of  his  power.     Though  this  were  h,  fuch 
difparity  of  prerogative  would  in  eiFeiTt  have  impaired  a  principle 
of  our  Conllitution  ;   and  given  the  countries  two  Executives, 
inftead  of  one.     But  you  feem  to  me  to  abridge   the  true  ex- 
tent of  the  difference,   which  took  place   between  the   Parlia- 
ments at  that  period.     You  forget  not  only    that  the  coinci- 
dence with  refpecfl  to  perfon  was  accidental,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  relied  on  as  proof  of  conformity  between  the  Legifla- 
tures, — but  that,    in  faft,   no  Regent  was  ever   appointed  for 
Great    Britain.       His    Majeily's    recovery    interrupted    the 
Britilh    proceedings  in  their   progrefs ;   and  however    border- 
ing upon  ftrift  certainty  our  conjectures  may  be,  and  are,  that 
the  Heir  Apparent  would   have    been  the  perfon  nominated, 
this  will   not   leffen  the  truth  or   relevancy  of  my  aflertion, 
that  the  Irifh  Parliameat  named  a  Regent,    before  one  had 
been   named   in  Britain  ;   and  conferred   that  authority  unli- 
mited,  which   the    Englifti   Parliament  was  rellrifting ;   and 
that  in  doing  fo  they  riiked  having  an  Executive  different    in 
perfon,  and  more  than  riiked  having  one  different  in  refpedl 
'    to  powers.     But   they  were  not  (you  fay)  the  Parliaments,— 
they  were  only  the  two  truncated  Eftates,  that  differed  on  that 
occafion.  %     In  truth,  the  aft  of  annexation  has  {by  an  Union) 

fecured 
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fecuTcd  the  harmony  of  the  third;  and  f)  Ion?  at  I'aat  ftitul* 
fhall  prevail,  I  anfwer  for  the  perpetual  amity  of  the  Kin^  ci 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

Bat  the  proceedings  of  our  two  eftjtcs,  you  think,  ar  that 
time  were  of  no  avail  :  for  "  notwithlianding  what  paiTcd  m 
"  1789,  the  art  of  annexation  extending  to  the  cafe"  of  a  Rc- 
*'  gent,  and  the  law  of  1782,  about  the  Great  Seal,  having 
"  befides  put  the  nutter  out  of  doubt,  there  docs  no  real 
"  difficulty  cxill  ; — and  the  Regent  of  Britain  can  al,nc  rc- 
"  prefent  the  third  ellate  of  the  Irifh  Legiflature."  • 

But  fpite  of  the  efficacy  of  your  argument  '.0  Hicw  ihc 
impropriety  of  whar  took  place  in  1789,— and  fpite  of  my 
refpefl  for  the  waxen  dignity  of  that  idol,  which  w.is  fct  up 
in  1782,  to  guard  the  connexion  between  the  coisntric?,— i 
fliould  tremble  to  fee  that  connexion  await  the  iffue  of  a  com- 
bat, in  which  ttvo  branches  of  the  Irifh  Legiflature, unchecked 
and  unconcraiirted  by  any  third  tflate,  were  in  array  on  one 
fide, — and  a  piece  of  wax  oppofed  to  their  dccifion  on  the 
other.  Nor  does  it  feem  that  vve  differ  in  fcr.timent  on  ih^j 
point; — for  although  you  pronounce  the  cafe  to  be  "  free  from 
**  all  difficulty  and  doubt,"  yet,  in  order  to 

•'  niiit  alTurancc  double  fure, 

*  And  tak?  a  bond  cf  laie," 

you  fupport,  not  a  declariiory,  but  cna<^ing  bJl,  wluii> 
purports  to  remove  thofc  doubf,  of  which  you  have  d<:- 
nicd  the  cxiflence  ; — or  rather  (to  (late  the  operation  uf  that 
bill  more  truly)  which,  agreeing  with  you,  that  this  was  wot 
a  cafe  of  doubt,  dillmftly  contradi<fls  yoor  opinion  on  ptA 
law,  and  denies  that,  v/uhout  the  provinons  of  thii  ift,  lJ»e 
Britilh  Regent  is  ipfo  fiP.o  the  Irifa  third  Ellaic. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  I   concur  with  you  in  ?""•?• 
pediency  of    preventing   the  repetition    of   fuch   dil. 
We  do  but  differ  in  the  means,  which  wc  d:cra  cakul.uJ  iv» 
nttain    this  end.     la   the   liant'adioii   of  i?^^.  I   Uc  lio  uivnr 
thana  finale  confecpicncc  of  the  dillindr.cfs  ofoui  LiX'^aturts— 

a  ctuAi 
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a  caiife  adequate  to  the  produflion  of  many  mifchiefs  befide. 
Whilft  you,  therefore,  are  content  with  plucking  off  the  fruit; 
I  am  rather  for  eradicating  the  prolifick  caufe  :  while  you  are 
making  topical  applications  tj  the  fyniptom  ;  I  aai  endeavour- 
ing to  remove  the  difeafe. 

You  affirm  that  there  is  already  an  Union  between  the  coun- 
tries.* Do  you  cite  the  Regency  to  prove  that  it  is  a  clofe  and 
firm  one  ?  Did  you  fupport  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  bill  to  record  your 
opinion  of  the  prefent  fclidity  of  our  connexion  ?  And  do  you 
continue  to  tiufl:  implicitly  in  that  recreant  wax,  which  d eiert- 
ed  its  poft  fo  fhamefully  in  1789,  and  left  the  field  open  to 
our  two  Houfes  of  Parliament  ? 

Bat,   "  Union  is  a  merging  of  the  Iriih  Parliament    in   the 
Biitifli/'t  No  :  it  is  only  a  merger  of  it  in  the  Imperial  Legifla- 
ture.  But  fuppofe  your  pofition  granted  :   what  then  ?  This  vile 
uieafure,  forfooth,  will   leave    us  in   as  ill  a  political   fituation, 
as  Wales  or  Yorkfliire  are  in  at  prefent !    Union  does  not  take 
away  our  Parliament  :   it  merely  changes  the  refidence  of  that 
Ibody  ;   and  in  regulating  the   Tiun\ber  of  Irifh  and  Britifli  Re- 
prefentatives  in   the  United  Legiflature,  ftrikes    that  equitable 
proportion  to  the  territory,   population,  and  refources  of  thefe 
refpeftive  limbs  of  the  empire, — which,  while  our  Parliaments 
remained  diftindt,  it  was  unneceflary  to  ftrike  ;  and  which,  when 
fettled,  will  leave  this  country  in  as  fecure  a  fituation,  as  any  equal 
tra£l  of  territory  in  the  Britifii  dominions  now  enjoys.    But  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  recommending  this  meafure,  has  dated  Ireland  "  as  the 
*'  vulnerable  part  of  the  empire ; — torn  by  contending  fa£lions."§ 
—Was   the  flatcment  untrue  in  point  of  faft  .''   or  immaterial  in 
point  of  argument  for  a  change  f   For  its  truth,  we  have  fome 
bloody  documents;    fupported  by    the  teftimony  of  Hoche  and 
Humbert,  and  an  hoftot  toreign  enemies,  and  domeftick  traitors: 
we    hnve  the  reprefentations  of  Tone  to  the  government  of 
France,   as  to  the  ftate  of  Ireland    fo  long  ago  as  1793  ;||  and 
the  Report  of  our  Committees  of  Secrecy,    as  to   its  more  re- 
cent   fituation.     To    thofe  wko   are  fiiendly  to  our  connexion 
v.'ith  Great  Britain,   is  it    no  argument    for  a  change  of  thc- 

nature 
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nature  of  that  connexion,  tlmt  its  prcfcnt  flile  exf>o(««  It 
to  the  foes  endeavours  to  diflblve  it  r  and  is  there  no  ground 
for  prefuming,  that  the  meafure  wliicb  icci.iifics  thu  countiy 
with  Britain,  muft  render  it  as  liule  vulnerable,  :sb  our  cne- 
rnits  think  this  latter  difl.ri£l  ol"  the  empiic  to  k-  at  prcfcnt  ?  It 
is  not  the  "  Roll  of  P.uchnient'  |j  which  will  tfled  the  change  ; 
it  is  the  opeiation  of  tliofe  provifions  which  that  parchment 
will  contain:  the  cordiality  v;hich  it  will  announce,  and  reconJ  : 
the  liberal  and  cemc-niing  fylleni,  whicli  it  will  lc^ali;te  and 
introduce. 

But  Union,  inftead  of  aCungwg.  trnnquilinn^,  and  fortifying 
this  country,  '*  will  deprive  Iieland  of  the  refidcnr  j^- ntry,  and 
*•  upper  ranks ;"  (with  their  amazing  and  edifying  (lock  of  good 
morals,  and  good  example!)  will  rcb  "villages  and  eftatet 
"  of  their  benevolent  prole61ors  ;  and  crcouraging  1and-jobb«-« 
"  and  pirates,  will  degrade  the  hofpitality  of  the  old  iiianfion- 
"  houfes  into  the  niggardly  penury  of  agents  dwellings.''^— 
It  niuft  be  confefll'd,  that  if  this  be  the  ncccflary  confcqucncc  of 
Union,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  objedl  the  Hiiiifh  Miniftcr 
could  have  in  deiiring  it ;  or  how  the  Irifh  Lords  came  to  vote 
as  they  did  on  the  firli  day  of  our  fefllon:  nay,  how  on  th« 
lame  day  there  came  to  be  a  majority  on  that  fuic  in  the  Iloule 
of  Commons.  Our  Lords  mull  have  been  flrangdy  blind  to 
their  own  interefl^s :  our  Commons  under  the  temporary  ijiflu- 
ence  of  an  extraordinary  delufion  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  wlio  hat  not 
ufually  paft  for  a  filly  perfonnge,  muft  be  a^ing  under  the 
groffcft  infatuation.  Apprehenfive  that  Iieland  is  not  fufficimnly 
difcontented,  nor  Fiance  enough  difpofed  to  trikc  advantage  of 
herdifcontents,  he  niufl  be  luppolcd  eager  to  adopt  a  l)P.cai,  pf 
which  the  maniltft  cftcd  will  be  to  render  this  country  D\CTe 
vulnerable,  and  the  Empire  lefs  fccure.  1  flrall  not  cxaiuinc  the 
details  of  lliat  pid^ure  which  you  have  drawn  ;  .Tnd  wljch  1  lake 
to  be  a  mere  fancy  piec^  :  refembling  nothing  which  Union 
would  produce  to  Ireland  ;— and  cor,lraJlf(^(y  unlike  ftVfrj.ttir^ 
ijubich  it  has  produced  to  SiutlarJ. 

You  defire  me  to  look  to  Scotlsni,  nnd  \Vnlc^  which  t'c 
united.*     I  do;    and  aflc  you,   arc  they  Ids  free  than  Ircl»n*i, 

or 
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or  than  England  ?  Are  they,  in  proportion  to  their  naf  uraT 
advantages,  lefs  profperous  than  we  are  ?  I  have  not  hear4  of 
any  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft  fn  Wales ;  or  of  the 
ftern  proviiions  of  a  law  for  the  fuppreflion  of  rebellion.  I  have 
heard  indeed  of  a  defcent  upon  tlie  Welch  coaft  ;— -and  f:om 
comparing  what  happened  on  that  occafion,  with  what  took 
pldce  on  the  landing  of  the  French  at  Killala,  I  conclude 
that  Union  has  no  tendency  to  impair  allegiance  ;  and  that  the 
united  V/elch  are  as  loyal  as  the  inhabitants  of  difunited  Ire- 
land. But  you  afk,  is  Scotland,  or  is  England  herfelf,  exempt 
from  the  taint  of  dilafFedlion  ?f  and  you  infer,  particularly 
from  the  cafe  of  Scotland,  that  Union  is  no  proteftion.  I  am 
content  to  meet  you  on  this  ground ;  and  to  aflert,  that  Ireland 
has  been  the  foyer  of  confpiracy,— and  centre  of  that  fedition, 
of  which  the  flames  may,  in  a  lefs  degree,  have  reached  other 
quarters  of  the  En;pire.  Thus,  if  a  comparilon  of  the  fituation 
of  the  refpeftive  parts  of  the  Empire  proves  any  thing,  as  I  ad- 
mit it  does,— -it  proves  that  Union  would  contribute  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland, 

It  demonflrates  what  was  too  evident  to  need  being  fhcwn  ; 
that  by  diminifbing  the  chances  of  feparation,  you  will  difcou- 
rage  thoje  at  tempi  s  at  it,  ivkich  have  dijlurhed  our  country  ;  and 
that  the  more  complete  is  the  connexion,  the  lefs  eafily  can  it  be 
diflblved. 

Thefe  conflderations  lead  me  to  a  part  of  this  difcuflion, 
which,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  enter  on,  without  embarrafhiient.— 
To  encounter  you,  on  a  point  of  commerce,  would  require  un- 
common ftrengthj — and  unfortunately  my  qualification  is  uncom- 
mon weaknefs.  But  I  derive  courage  from  the  impregnable 
truth  of  the  opinion  which  I  am  fupporling  :  from  the  concur- 
rence of  Mr.  Pitt,  v;ho  recommends  this  meafure :  who  pur- 
fues  it,  you  fay,  with  financial  vievvs  j  and  whom  you  admit  to 
be  an  eminently  able  financier; — which  it  requires  no  profound 
commercial  inveftigations  to  pronounce  he  could  not  be,  if  he 
fought  to  carry  a  meafure,  detrimental  to  the  profpeiity  of 
Ireland, 
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On  the  whole,  therefore,  1  meet  ycu  even  upon  this  ground  j 
vi-^th  nruch  the  fame  fuperftitious  confidence  in  the  juftice  of 
niy  caufe,  as  in  the  days  of  cliivahy  would  have  induced  ine 
to  throw  dov/n  my  gng?,  with  a  "  God  dtfend  the  right  f" 
againft  fome  abler  combatant  than  myfclt. 

*'  How,  or  why,"  fay  you  '*  fhould  Union  difFufe  Britifli 
'■  v/eaith,  or  induce  Britiili  capital  to  fettle  here  ?  *  I^t  me 
feletSt  one  from  a  thoufand  anfwers ;  and  fay,  by  promoting  our 

tranquillity. 

But  how  wil!  it  promote  this  ?  I  have  already  tried,  and 
may,  before  I  have  done,  again  endeavour  to  fhew.  Mcantrn.? 
let  uie  obferve,  that  the  queftion  which  I  have  imputed  to 
you,  withdrav/sus  from  the  prefent  enquiry;  and  admiu  that 
if  Union  promotes  tranquillity,  it  mud  advance  our  connucrcc. 

In  truth  this  is  an  admlfHon,  which,  ifi)f$rtant  as  it  is,  yoa 
yet  cannot  avoid  making.  You  cannot  avoid  admitting,  thai 
without  internal  harmony,  all  other  requifites  to  commctciAl 
greatnefs  are  unavailing:  there  can  be  neither  Indullry,  nor  it> 
creature,  Wealth.  In  the  ftornjs  of  a  difluibed  political  aimof- 
phere,  Commerce  will 

"  Forbid  her  gsms  to  fwell,  her  OiaJei  to  rife, 
*'  Nor  truft  her  bloffoms  to  the  churlifh  (kief  ;'* 

It  isno  declamation,---it  is  found  icafon-— to  afliim  that  in  erti- 
blifhing  tranquillity.  Union  inuft  fo  promote  our  trade,  as 
that  even  fuppollng  (contrary  to  tlie  fa(fl)  it  in  fome  rcipcfl* 
reftrained  it,— yet  it  mud,  on  the  average,  be  eminently 
beneficial.  It  is  no  proof  of  an  argumentative,  but  of 
little  n)ind,  to  withdraw  from  this  grand  and  general  view 
of  the  fubjefl,— to  iofe  ourfelvcs,  and  perplex  our  hearers, 
in  petty  calculation?.  Yet  often — have  I  fecn  wide  viewi 
miilaken  for  Exiravagarce;    and    th--   f. ■""■;£  of  Imbecility 
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worllnpped  as  Wifdom  and  DifcreEion.  It  is  no  flouri/h, — it  is  a. 
truth,— to  ftatc  that  by  removing  the  terrors  which  obfcure 
andblaft  our  land,  we  reinilate  it  in  the  pofTeflion  of  whatever 
advantages  Nature  gave  it ;  and  relieve  the  BntiHi  poffefTor  of 
capital  Irom  all  appreiKnllons  of  availing  hiiiifelf  of  thoie  ad- 
vantages, and  fettling  it  in  that  part  of  the  EiDpire,  where  it 
will  be  moft  produftive.  I  will  aflc  any  candid  man,  what, 
after  Union,  folitkal  difference  there  could  be  between  Ire- 
knd,  and  the  fame  quantity  ofBritifh  territory  in  England  ?  or 
what  fhould  deter  the  capitalift  from  eftablifliing  hinifelf  m 
this  diftiift  of  the  empire,  if  its  natural  fuuation  made  it  fuita- 
ble  to  his  purpofes  ?  Will  any  man  deny  that  Ireland  is  pof- 
fefied  of  eminent  natural  advantages  ?  or  that  hitherto  feme 
fatal  impedhnent  has  prevented  them  from  being  fruitful  ?  No 
man  will  be  believed,  who  controverts  either  pofition.  No 
man  can  expe6t  credit,  who  afreds  to  doubt,  that  the  diftinft- 
nefs  of  the  kingdoms,  and  confequent  fuppoled  infecurity  of 
their  connexion, — the  convulfions  which  have  depreciated  the 
value  of  pioperty,  and  damped  the  ipirit  of  commercial  entcr- 
prife  and  exertion, — and  which  having  aimed  at  defiroying  the 
tonnexion,  might  be  attributed  to  that  diftinflnefs,  which  ren- 
dered it  infecure, — the  views  of  our  enemies  dire6led  pecu- 
liarly to  this  country,  and  involving  a  prefumption,  that  they 
ch'icovered  Tome  frailty  in  the  connexion, — that  thefe,  I  lay, 
were  caufes,  adequate  to  reftrain  our  commerce,  and  deter 
capita!  fronj  fettling  amongft  us,  —and  that  they  are  caufes 
v/hichUnion  would  remove. 

Obferve  the  language  which  the  Dean  of  Gloucefter  puts 
into  the  mouihs  of  ceiuiin  Engiin>  manu'adiirers,  who  were 
oppofing  the  punintfs  of  their  felhOi  details  to  the  profperity  o% 
the  empire  :— *'  They"  (the  Irifli)  *•  would  run  away  with 
"  our  trade  :" — (You  differ  from  this  conjedlure  of  the  Englifli 
traders:} — *'  Who"  (replies  the  Dean)  "  would  run  away 
"  with  it  ?  or  where  would  they  run  to  ?"  "  Why,  truly,  our 
*•  own  people"  (the  Irifli)  '*  would  carry  fome  part  of  a  manu- 
**   fafture  fronti  us   to  themfelves," — '*  But  what  detrimer| 
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*'  would  this  be  to  the  Publick  ?  the  people  of  York.lilre 
have  done  the  lame  by  Gloucefteifliire  and  WiUniiu.' •— 
Thus  this  writer  admitted  (and  the  Engliih  traders  urged)  that 
Union  would  carry  capital  into  Ireland  ;  but  he  wifely  added, 
that  this  would  not  be  a  lofs  to  England,  but  an  acsu.f.t.on  t* 
the  empire. 

Truly  has  the  Biiiiai  Minirter  afTerted.  that  the  intercfls  of 
the  two  countries  (Tiould  be  taken  together  ;  and  that  a  maa 
cannot  fpeak  as  a  true  Irilhman,  without  fpeaking  as  a  true 
Engliiliinan  ;  nor  ijice  verfaf.  Union  could  not  contribute  to 
Britirti  greainefs,  without  encreafing  the  profperity  of  Ireland. 
The  ImperialAdvantages  which  it  produced,  would  not  (lagnaie 
in  England  :  they  muft  ultimately  circulate  through  all  the 
limbs  of  the  Biitifli  empire- 
Having  protefted  againft  their  condufivenefs,  I  attend  you 
into  your  details. 

After  enumerating  the  four  piincipal  manufaflures  of  Eng- 
land, you  affirm  that  the  want  of  fuel  will  prevent  their 
migrating  into  Ireland. J 

Suppofe  (however  improbable)  that  they  fl»ouId  not  ;  and 
what  does  this  prove  .''  only  that  the  capital  which  travelled 
hither,  would  employ  itfeif  in  a  mode  more  conformable  to  the 
natural  foil,  means,  and  fituation  of  this  country. 

But  you  forget  the  comparative  cheapnefs  of  hbour  and 
provifion  here.  Undoubtedly,  in  England,  a  manufacture  ia 
which  fuel  was  wanting,  would  not  travel  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  plentiful  colliery,  to  a  country  whcie  coals 
were  fcarcer,  while  the  price  of  food  and  labour  remained  the 
fame.  But  (not  to  mention  that  the  objef^ion  will  not  apply 
to  the  chance  of  manufaflures  being  eftablillicd  on  our  coafts) 

c  iht 
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f  See  Mr.  Pitt's  Speech,  of  which,  Cqcc  I  begtn  ihi«  LcUcr,  I  bire 
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(he  comparative  lownefs  of  wages,  and  rate  of  provifion  here, 
might  more  than  compenfate  the  greater  dearnefs  of  fuel,  and 
either  afford,  on  the  average,  a  temptation,  or  at  leafl  fo 
equalize  the  oppofite  inducements  in  this  refpeft,  as  to  leave 
the  adventurer  free  to  weigh  the  refpeftive  benefits  of  an  Iiifh 
and  Englirti  fituation  in  other  points.— Nay  again,  thefe  other 
advantages  might  fo  predominate  on  the  fide  of  Ireland,  as  to 
redeem  the  objeftion  of  fcarcity  of  fuel,— -though  not  compen- 
fated  in  the  degree  fuppofed,  by  the  cheapnefs  of  that  food  and 
labour,  which  are  as  requifite  as  coals  can  be  to  a  manufacture. 
— Befides,  what  fhould  prevent  Briiifli  adventure  from  putting 
an  end  to  all  your  arguments,  by  finding  coal  in  Ireland  ?  It 
is  true  that  in  p.  69  you  fay,  fhe  has  it  not ;  but  in  p.  88,  you 
acknowledge  that  '*  Coal  exifts  in  Ireland  j  which  we  have 
*'  never  looked  for  effeftually,  but  for  which  neceflity  may 
"  compel  us  to  fearch."  It  may  be  the  mere  want  of  capital 
■which  has  hitherto  prevented  a  fuccefsful  fearch  ; — and  the  nu- 
merous other  advantages  which  this  country  offers,  might  very 
probably  caufe  its  being  employed*  (by  working  our  colleries,) 
to  remove  the  only  i  npediment  which  you  fuggeft,  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  manufactures. 

**  England"  (you  fay)  "  finds  a  full  call  for  all  flie  makes  : 
**  every  year  affords  an  encreafing  demand."*— What  fol- 
lows ?  a  temptation  to  veft  more  capital  in  bufinefs  :  a 
temptation,  which  would  immediately  operate  to  fend  fuch  ma- 
nufactures to  farquilized  and  united  Ireland,  as  her  fTtuation 
gave  oppnrtui'ily  ior  eftablinirng  to  advantage  ;  and  which, 
as  by  the  Union  the  empire  waxed  more  flrong  and  prof- 
perous,  would  operate  ftill  more  pows rruHy  in  favour  of  this 
country  ;  both  by  encouraging  enterprife,  and  by  rendering 
Britain  too  fmall  a  fphere,  for  its  overgrown  capital  to  move 
and  aCl  in. 

The  (conflrudtiv?)  bounty  to  the  Iritli  manufacturer,  of  forty 
fhillings  on  every  ton  of  imported  iron,  has  not  biought  capital 
into  Ireland. t— Is  your  inference  that  Union  may  not  introduce 
li  ? — Ij  for  my  part,   can  co'^ceive  that  confpiracy  defeated — 
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property   fecuied— the  connexion   ftrcngthencd—the   people 
conciliated—the  country  tranquilized— the  enemy   Laffle.i   in 
all  attempts  at  reparation— might  operate  more  tffeau.llyio 
bring  capital  into  Ireland,  than  even  a  bounty  of  lorty  (hiilin  •» 
a   ton  on  imported   iron.     Then,  indeed,  this  bounty  migat 
have  its  additional  (though  comparatively  puny)  tffcft  ;  and  Jehil 
to  induce   the   fetllement   of  a  manufacture  here.-- Bui  »ftcr 
Union  *'    this  bounty  will  be  extinguifhcd  :"♦    Not  abruptly  ; 
or  to   the  difcouragement  of  trade.     The  lylleni  of  prottcliPg 
duties,  according  to  the  bed  commercial  authorities,  is  lounuc'd 
on  an  erroneous  principle  ;  but  it  will  not  'oilow  that  what  it 
was  injudicious  to  eflablifli,    it  will   therefore  be  wife  too  fud- 
denly  to  demolilli  ;    and  therefore  you  very  truly  llatc  that  the 
articles  of  Union   merely   propofe  a  fojible  ptriod  at    which 
thafe  duties  are  to  ceafe.f— Difmifs  your  feais— that  **  Indi- 
*'  viduals  will  look  to  winding  up  their  bufinefs,  in  order  to 
•*  withdraw  their  capital  againft  that  period. "J— They  will  be 
content  to  have  trade  nurled  as  long  as  it  contmucs  wctk  ; 
and  will  not   prepare  to  withdraw  their  capital  from  a  manu- 
fadture,  becaufe  it  is  likely  foon  to  throw  away  its  ftjfF,   and 
ceafe  to  lean  on   the  protc(5tion  which  it  has  cealcd  tu  want. 
— **  We  import  iron  at  12s.  6d.  :   Britain   imports  it  at  nearly 
**  3I.  ;  and  fuch  import  duty   on   this  raw  material,    is  fitted 
*'  to  our  infant  flate."§      If  you  be  warranted   in    this  laft 
aflertion,  which  I  do  not  mean  to  controvert,  I  mud,  however, 
on  that  very  account,  dilTent  from  what  you  add  ;  and  deny 
that  *'  every  man  concerned  in   the  iron  manuf'adurc  here, 
"   muft  expeft  the  United  Parliament  will  put  thefc  duties 
"  on  a  level, "II     If  the  Imperial  Parliartieni  have  (as  it  may 
have)  a  difcretion  on  thi^  point, — the  prefumption  ii,   th.U  it 
will  fo   regulate,   between   Britain   and    Ireland,   the   iiupoit 
duties  on  the  raw  materials  of  manufa£ture,   as  to  proportion 
them  to  the  maturity  or  infancy  of  thcfe  ibtcs.     Even  fuppofc 
finance  to  be  the  object  of  the  Minitler,  ycl  to  make  Ireland 
produaive,  he  muft  make  it   affluent:   to  make   the  empire 
thrive  and   flourifli  in   all  its   parts,   he  mull  promote   the 
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profperity  of  its  Irifh  limb;  and  confequently  he  will  adopt 
meafures,  that  lliall  fofter  our  manufadtures,  and  encourage 
loofe  capital  to  fix  itfelf  amongft  us. 

The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  what  you  fay,  with  refpeft 
to  farmers.  **  Thefe,"  you  obferve,  ^'  niuft  loolc  with  uncer- 
*'  tainty  to  the  continuance  of  the  corn  bounties  ;  and  expe<5l 
"  that  the  principles,  on  which  thofe  bounties  have  been  difcoiv- 
*'  tinued  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to  another,  and  from  the 
*'  whole  of  it  to  Dublin,  will  be  extended,  on  a  fimilar  reafon;- 
"  ing,  by  the  United  Parliament,  to  the  whole  of  the  united 
*'  Empire."*  You,  Sir,  I  recollefl,  fupported  the  difcontinu- 
ance  of  thofe  corn  bounties  :  I  mufl:  prefume  that  you  fuffered 
them  to  remain,  until  the  farmer  had  ceafcd  to  require  this  en- 
couragement ;  nor  do  I  fuppofe,  that  an  united  Parliament 
v/ould  extend  the  like  difcontinuance  to  the  whole  of  the  unite^i 
Empire,  until  agriculture,  grown  more  vigorous,  no  longv 
wanted  fuch  fupport. 

Much  of  what  you  urge,  appears  to  me  to  be  objeftionable 
In  one  of  the  following  points  of  view  :  it  either  merely  goes  to 
fhewwhat  the  terms  of  Union  fhould  provide  ;  or  what  ought 
to  be  the  future  conduft  of  the  Imperial  Legiflature  ;  (and 
therefore  would  be  fit  matter  to  offer  to  the  united  Parliament, 
or  to  cur's,  when  the  terms  of  Union  were  difcufllng;) — or,  fe- 
condly,  your  arguments  reft  on  the  fophiftical  aflumption,  that 
the  fituation  of  the  countries,  when  united,  will  remain  the  fame 
which  it  is,  while  they  are  diftinft :— and  thus  you  debate  the 
queftion  upon  falfe  premifes,  and  upon  a  fuppofuion  of  circuni- 
ftances,  which  will  not  then  exift. 

Of  the  firft  defcriptjon,  are  your  reafonings  in  page  93,  and 
JIG,  The  firft  of  which  might  have  great  weight  with  the 
united  Parliament,  or  with  the  CommifTioners,  whofe  province 
it  was  to  arrange  the  terms,— to  fhew  to  them,  that  different 
fyftems  of  taxation  fliould  be  purfued  here,  and  in  Great  Bri- 
tain }  and  the  fecond  might,  in  the  fame  place,  be  equally  efSca- 
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cious,  to  prove  that  fome  fpecial  meafures  ftiould  be  adoptfd, 
towards  fecuring  the  purity  of  our  eleflior.s  of  ineniberj  lo  lUe 
Imperial  Parliament.  Of  the  fccond  del'cnplion  is  vihai  you 
urge  in  page  70  ;  where,  becaufe  the  Englifh  trader  hits  now 
the  Irlfli  market  at  his  door,  you  conclude,  he  will  »icer 
Union  continue  to  poHefs  it  ;  and  found,  on  this  hypothefit,  aa 
argument  againft  the  nieafure.  fl 

Your  premifes  in  page  72,  I  better  undcrftanJ,  than  whai  is 
the  conclufion,  which  you  would  deduce  from  them.  You 
ftate  the  export  of  woollen  cloih  from  Iicland  to  have  dimi-: 
niflied  fo  confiderably  within  this  century,  that  in  ibt  lail  year 
it  amounted  to  little  more  than  one-tenih  of  what  u  !iad  bcca 
in  1698.  This  merely  proves  that,  of  which  wc  were  not 
ignorant,  and  which  feems  not  very  much  to  the  purpoir,  that 
the  line  of  IriHi  trade  has  changed.  Linen  has  in  the  inter va!, 
become  our  ftaple,  and  its  export,  as  you  inform  us,*  was  10 
iyg6 — eighty-eight  times  greater  as  to  quantity,  and  one  hur— 
dred  and  thirty-feven  times  greater  as  to  v.i^ue,  than  it  i.ij 
been  in  1700. 

But  how  does  this  prove  that  Union  miglit  not  bring  over 
Britilh  capital,  toeftabliili  the  ".voollen  manufaflurc?  You  dyf 
v/e  put  down  our  woollen  trade  to  oblige  England.  It  fo,  uii;i 
thealTiftance  of  her  capital,  we  may  take  it  up  again,  without 
fear  of  difpleafing  a  country  from  which  we  flull  have  ccafed 
to  bediaina  :  whofj  jealoufies,  by  Union,  wc  flull  have  fwcpt 
away  }  and  whofc:  interefts  we  fliall  have  identified  with  our 
own.  And  here  permit  me  to  confcfs  a  difficulty,  which  I  hav^ 
in  reconciling  your  affertion.t  that  the  woollen  manufaauic- 
cannot  travel  into  Iroland,— with  your  ftateiucnl,  that  the  value 
of  our  woollen  export  was  1  lo.oool.  a  hundred  yc:us  a:o  i^  — 
and  tliat  even  under  the  difadvantages  of  our  prefcnt  dearth  of 
capital,  woollen  and  cotton  manufaaures  have  beco  cftabUtlK-U 

fuccefsfully  near  Coik-lj 

Suppoff. 

^  I  am  not  overlooking  this  that,  by  Union,  the  market  of  eacb 
country  will  be  opened  to  the  otl-.r  :  I  mean  only  to  fay  that  when  trxJe 
is  advanced  in  this  country,  the  Irifh  confumcr  may  be  fupplioJ  at  home 
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Suppofe,  however,  that  this  fljould  not  be  fo  :— that  the 
great  encrcalc  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  linen  manuiaflure, 
giving  a  greater  profit  ia  land  than  fheep  alford,*  the  conle- 
quence  Ihould  be,  that  the  Briiiili  Settlers  would  not  turn  their 
capital  to  the  woollen  trade  ;  but  would  engage  in  tillage,  or 
ihc  linen  liade,  or  fatten  pork  foi  the  provifion  trade,  (as  you 
lay  they  have  begun  to  do  in  England  jf)  or  enter  upon  any 
other  comujcfce,  more  congenial  to  the  circumftances,  or  habits 
©f  this  country.  What  difterence  v/ould  this  make  ?  the  objeft 
is  that  capital  fhould  be  introduced  into  Ireland  :  not  that  it 
ihould  be  employed  in  this  or  that  particular  way.  Capital 
(next  to  tianquillity)  is  the  great  commercial  want  of  this 
country ;  and  capital,  by  introducing  expenfive  machinery, 
vnuld  remove  that  cbltacle  to  the  edabliilinient  of  the  cotton 
trade  here,  which  you  ftatc  the  great  ufe  o:' machinery  in  that 
manufa^ure  to  produce.^ — As  to  the  ineffedual  operation  of 
Arkv/right's  patent  as  a  bounty,  I  have  already  remarked,  with 
refpeft  to  the  conftiudtive  bounty  on  imported  iion,  that  the 
difturbed  tlate  of  Iieland,  and  precarioulnels  of  its  connexion, 
(as  well  as  tiiol'c  habits  of  diftin£tnefs,  which  difcouraged  the 
indilcrinunate  difTemination  of  capital  through  the  entire 
Empire,)  fupplied  dilFuafives,  more  than  fufficient  to  counter- 
vail the  effect  of  thefe  light  pecuniary  inducements  :  and  if 
Arkwright's  patent  has  expired  in  England,— yet  let  Union 
repeal  the  patent  of  Iriili  jacobiniim  and  ledition, — and  I  defy 
the  efFeSs  of  the  ceafing  of  this  bounty.  In  1785,  the  Eng- 
liih  cotton  manufaiSfureis  "  v;ere  under  great  anxiety  and  un- 
*'  eafinefs,  left  the  Iriili,"  (in  confequence  of  an  arrangement 
which  partially  and  inadequately  achieved  the  commercial 
eiTefls  of  Union,)  "  fhould  draw  over  all  their  workmen, 
*' all  their  trade,  and  all  their  capitals  j  and  be  abie  to 
**  underfel  them  in  their  own  markets,  by  at  leaft  13I.  per 
*'  cent."§  It  is  probable  that  thefe  apprehenfions  were  exor- 
bitant ;  but  it  is  alfo  likely  that  they  were  not  altogether 
deftitute  of  foundation  :-— and  how  ftrangely  do  they  contraft 
with  your  exclamations,  againfl  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that 
the  cotton  manufadlure  might,    after  Union,    be  eftabliflied 
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As  to  linen,  you   admit  it  to  b«  "  an  article,  whicS,  if 
**  Britifli  capital  could  be  induced  over,   would  very  obvloufly 

**  invite  it."* But  could  not  Britifh  capitil  be.induce4  t» 

fettle  here  ?  you  anfwer  no  ;  bccaulc  ((.arccly  any  hit  Ictdcd 
amongft  us  yet. — This  indeed  is  a  rcafjn  for  dc(rairing  that, 
to  long  as  Ireland  remains  in  fimu  ^vr,  Englifh  weiUK  will 
overflow  its  banks  for  her  enrichment ;  but  it  would  be  icdtou* 
to  repeat  what  I  have  already  dated, — the  very  adequaw 
preventives  to  the  importation  of  Britifh  Capital,— which 
our  dillinclnefs  furni  flicd,  and  which  our  Union  muft  remove  ; 
it  would  be  tircfome  and  fuperfluous  to'mfift  upon  the  impof- 
fibility  of  (hewing  any  fufBcient  caufc,  (for  tti  fcarcity  will  not 
be  urged,)  which,  after  Union,  could  retrain  Britifh  Capitil 
from  pouring  into  Ireland. 

But  it  is  inere  parade,  you  think,  to  tell  us  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  meafure,  we  fliall  participate  fully  in  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  Wc  arc  already 
as  free  to  trade  to  all  the  world  as  (he  is.f  Yci:— on  our 
»o  capital,  and  our  no  induftry,  we  ar:  at  liberty  to  trade  with 
all  the  world  ;  and  keeping  civil  and  religious  difcord  for 
our  home  confumption,  may  export  our  uaitors  to  Fort 
St.  George,  and  deal  in  recruits  with  PrufTia. 

"  What  port  in  the  known  world  cnn  a  Britifh  fhip  go  to 
««  from  Britain,  that  an  Inlh  O.ip  cannot  go  with  the  fame 
*'  cargo  from  Ireland  ?  What  article  ran  a  Dritiili  (hip  import 
'«  into  Britain  or  Ireland,  that  an  Irifh  (hip  cannot  import 
«  equally  into  Ireland  or  Britain?  What  manufafturc  can 
««  Britain  eftablifh  or  encourage,  which  Ireland  is  rot  equally 
'«  free  to  do  ?  If  new  rource>  of  trade  (hall  be  opened  by  con- 
••  queft  or  by  treaty,  do  they  not  belong  equally,  and  at  the 
•«  fame  inftant,  to  Ireland  ?"t  I  have  adopted  literally  your 
o^n  exprefiion^  ;  and  now  would  a(k  >ou,  if  your  lift  of  qucf- 
tions  be  not  a  lift  of  reafcns,  Why.  aHer  Un^on.  Britifh  capi- 
tal (hould  be  vefted  here  ?  more  efpecally  if  this  country  bf, 
by  nature,  advantageoully  fituated  L-:  trade,  (and  that  u   .,  (o, 
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eminently,  will  not  be  denied,) — if  the  rate  of  labour  and 
price  of  provifions  be  lower  here  than  they  are  in  England, — 
and  if  Briiifh  capital  be  grown  too  bulky  for  the  prefent 
limits  of  its  exertion. 

Tn  page  79,  you  proceed  to  (hew  that  our  commercial  intcr- 
courfe  with  England  is  in  a  higher  degree  beneficial  to  that 
country,  than  to  us.  The  evidence  which  you  adduce  of  this, 
does  not  thoroughly  bear  you  out  : — for  the  ftatement,  which 
you  take  f'om  the  Cuftomhoufe  books,  leaves  a  balance  againfl 
Britain  ;  and  as  "  the  Cuftom-houfe  value"  (you  fay*)  "  ferves 
"  every  purpofe  of  proportion  or  comparifon,"  it  fcems  as  if 
you  might  have  abided  by  it  on  this  queftion  of  comparifon  : 
more  particularly  as  it  Is  the  proof  to  which  (p.  90.)  you  have 
reforted,  to  (hew  how  good  a  cuflomer  this  ifland  is  to  Britain. 
To  me,  however,  this  adjuflment  of  benefits  feems  fo  little  per- 
tinent to  the  prefent  enquiry,— and  I  am  fo  perfuaded  that  the 
countries  are  mutually  of  incalculable  value  to  each  other,— 
that  I  fhall  not  enter  farther  into  the  difcuffion. 

I  might  perhaps,  upon  the  fame  ground,  decline  reviewing 
your  enquiry  whether  our  linen  trade  depends  on  the  Kritilh 
Parliament  ;  f  but  yet  muft  be  permitted  to  attend  you, 
iliortly,  through  this  part  of  your  invelligation. 

At  firft,  (feemingly  admitting  that  we  are  indebted  to  Britain 
fox  this  m-nufafture,)  you  fay  that  fhe  is  bound  by  compa(^t  to 
encourage  our  linen  trade.  lamfure  Ihe  is  bound  by  intereft 
to  encourage  this,  and  every  other  Irifti  fabrick  ;  and  I  believe 
file  fees  what  is  her  true  intereft  in  this  refpeft :— but  what 
tvas  the  nature  of  this  compaft,  or  when  or  where  it  was  en- 
tered into,  you  have  not  informed  us ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  do 
rot  know. 

The  Britifli  meafures  which  proteft  our  linen  trade,  are,  firft 
their  duties  on  the  foreign  linens  ;  and  fecondly,  their  bounty 
en  the  export  of  Irilh  linens.  Does  not  the  continuance  of" 
thcfc  meafures  depend  on  the  Britilh  Parliament  ?   How  then 
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tan  it  be  f^enied  that  our  linen  trade  is  foflcred  by  ih;if  prO- 
teftion  ?  But  neither  duties  nor  bounties  were  given  for  u>!  To 
enquire  fcrupulouny  into  this  would,  I  think,  b:  very  childiih. 
Fadts  and  confcquences  are  obvious  ;  but  motives  arc  more  ah- 
flrufe;  and  here  the  qneiHon  is  more  ai  co  the  utility  of  the 
grant,  than  the  generofuy  of  the  grantor.  Nuw  as  to  the 
value  of  a  concefiion,  affecling  that  linen,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Pitr,  conllitutes  four-fifths,  and  according  to  you,  about 
one  half,*  of  our  exporis  to  ali  '.he  wirlJ,  no  re^foinble  doubt 
can  be  entertained  ;  and  as  to  what  you  line,  p.  85,  in  dilpa- 
ragement  of  Briti/h  kindncfs,  it  Teems  to  me  to  prove  no  more 
than  this,  that  while  Ihewis  enc'3ari5in2  our  linen  manafiC* 
ture,  (he  a!fo  tried  to  fcrvs  her  own  carrying  trade. 

I  be"-  to  decline  following  you  in  your  enquiries  into  the 
refpeiQive  powers  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  hurt  each  other  by 
a  war  of  duties  and  prohibitions.  You  avow  yoaritlf  that  it 
is  an  unpleafant  difculTion;  and  I  admit,  that  fo  long  as  the 
two  countries  remain  di;liiiS2,  they  have  the  power  of  inter-. 
changing  injuries  fo  material,  that  i:  is  not  worth  enquiring 
which  could  do  moft  mif^hief  to  the  other;  but  would  be 
better  to  deprive  both  of  their  noxious  powers,  and  preclude 
all  wars  of  duties  and  prohibitions,  by  an  Vni.i. 

But  Union,  by  encreafing  the  number  of  abfcntecs,  would 
injure  the  trade  and  manufaaures  of  Ireland!  ^  Prove  chii 
to  the  Britifii  Miniilcr,  and  I  will  anfwer  for  his  abandoning 
the  meafure.  But  if  it  does  not  "  take  a  great  portion  of  the 
''  men  of  property  toEngland,"  and  replaces  thofc  it  take',  by. 
an  ufeful  defcription  of  j^crfons,  the  ground  of  your  apprc- 
henfion  about  our  trade  will  be  removed :  "  No  abfcniec"  (you 
fayj  "can  expcft  to  be  eicflcd  a  member  of  ih-  United 
"  Parliament;  and  every  member  mull  be  a  man  of  confidi'r- 
«  able  property."i— Is  not  the  neceir.iry  inicrcncc  t"rom  your 
own  ftatcments  this.-that  if  a  feat  in  the  United  P^rliamcu 
fhall  be,  as  it  muft  be,  an  objcfl  of  amb:tion,^an  induce- 
ment will   be   held  out  to  ir.ni  of  cor.fidcrabie   propcrtv^  to 
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rtfide  in   Ireland  r Let  me  briefly  add  upon  this  fobjea, 

that  Union  has  not  hurt  the  trade  or  manufadures  of  Scotland. 
You  quote, I  with  confiderable  triumph,  the  language  of  the 
Britiih  Miniller.  He  has  molt  frankly  and  liberally  faid  that, 
until  lately,  the  fyftem  of  Britain  to  this  country  "  had  been 
•'  harfii,  and  unjuft;  and  as  impolitich.  as  it  was  oppre(Ji-ve"- — 
Will  Britain  renew  the  ccndud  from  which  fhe  had  departed, 
and  which  her  government  has  fo  defcribed  ?  Will  any 
Miniller,  though  he  was  no  partial  friend  to  Ireland,  refunne 
a  policy  which  Lord  Grenville  has  acknowledged  to  have  been 
*'  abfurd,  as  well  as  barbarous  ;"  and  which  "  however  it 
"  might  have  contributed"  (fays  Mr.  Pitt)  "  to  the  partial 
"  benefit  of  dilb-ifts  in  Britain,  promoted  not  the  real  firength 
*'  of  the  Empire V^'—'Thas  does  not  the  policy  which  £ritair> 
has  fully  rccognifed, — or,  if  any  man  prefers  a  more  jealous 
and  invidious  epithet,— does  not  BritiHi  felfifhnefs  afford  a 
guaranty  for  Britiih  kindnefs  ?— and  need  we  fear  an  Union, 
with  an  adequate  Irifh  Reprcfentation  ? — Why  call  our  hun- 
dred Reprefentatives  a  mockery  ?§  Would  their  voices  be  more 
feeble  than  thofe  of  the  Yorkfliire  members  ?  Would  their 
fentiments  be  lefs  attended  to  ?  Would  their  local  knowledge 
be  more  negleded?  Why  idly  contrail  the  Irifh  with  the 
Britifh  members, — when  they  are  the  indifcriminate  reprefen- 
tatives of  a  cemented  Empire  ?— When  the  profperity  of 
Ireland  is  the  aggrandizement  of  that  Britain,  over  whofe 
jnterells  you  fuppofe  the  558  will  foclofely  watch? — May  not 
an  Iriih  member  fhare  in,  or  even  guide  the  councils  of  the 
Empire  ?  1  fhall  not  dwell  on  fuch  a  man's  prediledtion  for 
his  country,  for  his  duty  undoubtedly  would  be  impartially 
to  confuk  the  interefls  of  the  whole  United  State  ;  but  at  leall: 
Ireland  would  not  fufrer  under  fuch  an  adminiftration. 

But  admitting  that  articles  might  be  dcvifed  to  fecure  the 
Iriih  trade  and  purie.j!  (againft  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to 
protect  both,)  in  the  ailedged  omnipotence  of  Parliament  you 
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discern  a  power,  to  defeat  or  mutilate  this  compsA.  F.xcufe 
nje,  if  I  fay,  that  fuch  reafonir.g  isunworthy  ot  you.  h  foart 
inter  apices  juris,  in  order  to  perch  on  a  fuppofioon,  fubverfive 
in  its  conlequi^nces,  and  refuted  by  experience.  "  The  luipc- 
"  rial  Legiflature"  (as  1  have  on  a  foniitr  nccafion  lliicd,) 
*'  may  be  competent  to  disfranchife  Wales,  or  Yorkfliirr,  or 
"  to  violate  the  terms  on  which  the  Sifter  Countries  fl^a!!  l-.ave 
*'  been  united;  but  I  fee  no  moral  poffiiiliiy  of  il.-ir  :■',  ,  'v;njj 
*'  their  tranfcendant  authority  to  fuch  a  purp-il        '  y    a 

maxim  of  the  conflitution,  the  King  can  dn  n  >  vr  j  ^,  llill 
jefs  ctn  that  Legiflatur-,  of  wliich  he  but  conrtitults  a  part; 
and  if  we  are  to  ramble  inlo  the  boundLfs  regioi^  of  abrtraft 
poffibility,  I  v/ill  reply,  that  kibflantially  to  violate  tlie  article* 
of  the  Union,  would  be  to  fubvert  the  Imperial  Cunftiiution, 
and  be  one  of  thofe  extieme  and  not  fuppofabic  cafes,  which 
jnisht  abfolve  the  Irifh  fubjeft  from  his  allegiance,  :■■  '  '•  '  ;/ 
an  appeal  from  the  Le-jiflalure  to  the  fword. 

But  we  ore  to  look  to  Scotland, f  in  vindication  of  your  f^r-ir*. 
—1  imagine  myfelf  to  have  been  one  of  tlic  fird,  to  whofe  lor 
it  fell  to  expofe  the  abfurdity  of  alledging  the  M.dl  Tax,  as  an 
infringement  of  the  Scotch  treaty  of  Union.  The  taft  was 
free  from  difilculty  ;  and  was  performed  by  a  flioii  tjuoialion 
from  the  hiftories  of  that  period.  %  But  the  violation  on 
which  you  chcofe  to  rely,  is  not  the  tax  on  malt,  but  upon 
Income.  In  urging  this  objeSion,  you  defcri  the  fpirit,  in 
order  to  taften  on  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  I  anfwer  it  br 
obferving  fliorily,  tfl,  that  all  taxes  mud  ultimately  affefl  in- 
come of  every  kind  ;  and  thcrelore,  if  your  rcarVnir-/,  wtrt 
well-founded,  there  would  be  but  one  w.iy  of  :  vov.ing  a 
violation  of  the  Scoilifii  Union,  viz.  by  abPiaininjj  ftoni  taxing 
Scotland  altogether:  adly,  the  very  fpiiit  and  ohyM  of  that 
provlfion  in  the  treaty,  which  you  notice.— the  v«ry  end  which 
the  Scotch  nation  muft  have  propcfed  to  itfelf  in  inferijng  il, 
was  that  which  is  accompliflied  by  the  Income  Tax  ;  namely, 
the  taxing  Scotland  in  proportion  to  its  means,  and  ftnking 
between    the  contribution  of  the  two  ccuntties,  the  fHOJC  laiio 
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that  there  was  between  their  wealth  and  income.  3dly,  the 
recent  exigencies  of  that  united  kingdom,  of  which  North 
Britain  is  an  integral  part,  imperioufly  demanded  of  the  Scots, 
qs  they  tendered  their  exigence,  to  contribute  to  iis  pieierva- 
tion. 

I  fliall  not  follow  yoii  in  your  examination  of  the  efFe£ts  of 
Union  upon  Cork.  That  quarter  of  the  kingdom  is  probably 
befl;  acquainted  with  its  own  interefls  ;  and  entertains  an  opi- 
nion different  from  yours.  I  fliall  content  myfelf  by  anfv^ering 
the  qucilion,  and  the  remarks,  v.'hich  you  apply  to  ;his  part  of 
the  difcuiiion. 

You  r.flc  "  what  could  induce  the  eftabliniment  of  a  dock- 
yard, after  a  Union,  more  than  before  .''■''*— The  abolitioa 
of  all  fears  and  jealoudes,  that  were  the  creatures  of  our 
diftindnefs  :  the  abrogation  of  all  maxims  of  fufpiclous  policy  : 
the  intimate  blending  and  identification  of  the  two  countries  : 
the  taking  away  from  Britain  every  queQion  upon  the  fubjei^l 
of  where  Hie  ihould  cftablifli  a  dock-yard,— except  the  fingl^ 
one  of-— which  was  the  bell  naval  ftation  ? 

In  order  to  confole  Cork,  however,  for  the  dlfappolntment 
which  you  predicl,  you  remark  that  no  trade  exifts  where  great 
dock-yards  are  eftabliflied.-^I  do  not,  for  my  part,  know 
how  the  fa£t  may  be  ;  but  fuppofing  it  to  be  as  you  ftate  it,  I 
prefume  other  adequate  caufes  could  be  affigned  for  that  want 
of  trade,  which  I  am  unable  to  fee  how  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  dock-yard  fliould  produce. 

But  we  fliould  not  addrefs  ourfelves  to  Cork  ;  we  fliould 
fpeak  to  Ireland.  You  do  fo,  when  you  a(k,  if  we  "  want 
*'  to  be  better  than  well  ?"  f  I  protefl  if  we  be  well,  the 
fymptoms  of  our  political  health  are  very  (Irange  ones.  I 
foeak  not  of  that  iale  rebellion,  which  you  may  tell  me  was 
but  a  crifis,  that  has  operated  to  throw  off  impuritres,  and  re- 
ftore  the  vigour  of  cur  conftitution.  I  fpeak  of  thofe  military 
efcorts  which  attend  our  judges  round  their  circuits,  to  protect 
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tlicm  from  tlie  rude  and  ramping  heallli  of  our  people  :  I  fpeaL 
of  the  number  of  troops  which  have  come  from  England,  to 
bear  witnefs  to  the  pohlical  fanity  of  Ireland  :  1  fj>cak  uf 
that  regimen  of  martial  law,  which  the  Legiilaiurc  hat  juft 
prefcribed,  to  check  the  imp.udcnt  froliclis  of  an  uver-vigoroii» 
people,  and  prevent  their  health  from  becoming  too  plrthon'ck. 
I  could  enumerate  other  fymptoms,  but  /hould  tire  my  Rradcr, 
and  myfelf ;  and  therefore  /hall  r  jiiclud<*,  by  dt)nbtin;j 
whether  the  phyfic  which  you  are  for  rcjeAing,  be  quite  fo 
unneceflary  as  you  think  it. 

In  page  loo,  (as  I  follow  in  your  winding  conrfc)  I  dad 
you  recurring  to  the  example  of  Scotland,  and  denying  all 
fimilarity  between  our  fituatioii  and  hers. 

Scotland,  you  tell  us,*  "  by  the  junction  of  the  crowns, 
**  became  fubjeft  to  Englifli  influence,  in  all  her  ni-.tlonJ, 
**  concerns  ;"  their  Darien  fettlcmcnt  wae  deftroyed  by  llic 
jealous  interference  of  England  :f  Scotch  feelings  were  con- 
tinually hurt,  by  the  harafling  proceedings  of  their  "  puwtt- 
*'  ful  and  jealous  rival,"  who  depreffed  their  country  in  •*  her 
«'  trade,  and  in  every  tiling  of  value  in  her  (late  ;"|  anJ  upop 
all  thefe  grounds,  you  conclude  that  Scotland  had  rcafon  lo 
accept  an  Union  ;  and  to  Qxpeft  in  it,  «  remedy  for  the  griev- 
ances above  mentioned. 

From  Great  Britain's  "  partial  condudl  againi  Uii*  coun- 
s(  trj,"§ from  her  having,   •♦  for  forty  years,  haralitU  our 

"  vii>ialing  trade,    by  embargoc%"jj    and  from  the  c;)j.'rcnivc 
and  jealous  tenor  of  her  entire  conduft,  you    c  m.cIcJ  •    ; 
pr.  Union  mud  injure  Ireland. 

Are   the   above    arguments  confident  ?   or,    by  which   of 

them  will  you  abide  ?     If  your  prcmifc;  •   ■  •-.ilted,  your 
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firft.  rcafoiiltig  would  be  the  jufteft  ;  and  would  extend,  to  prove 
the  utility  of  Union  to  this  country. 

But,  In  pointing  out  the  diflimil^tity  of  our  fituation  to  that 
of  Scotland,  you  obi'erve  that  Hie  was  conneded  with  Eng- 
land, only  by  the  atc'ulcntal  circujnftance  of  the  Englifli  Crown 
having  defceuded  upon  her  Monarch.*  On  this,  allow  me  ta 
obferve,  that  as  high-founding  phrafes  wIU  not  flrcngthen, 
neither  can  difparaging  epithets  dimiuifh,  the  firmnefs  of  that 
connexion,  by  which  two  countries  are  held  together.  That 
connexion,  which  by  ttyling  it  accidental,  you  imply  to  have 
been  precarious,  and  unlikely  to  endure, — depended  on  a  no 
Icfs  ftrong  fupport,  than  thofe  rules  and  maxims  of  hereditary, 
dcfcent,  which  in  England  and  Scotland  were  the  fame,  and 
which  have  lafled  to  the  prefcnt  day  :  and,  if  the  Abdication 
of  Janies  II.  and  confequent  Revolution,  Aft  of  Settlement,  &c. 
had  not  operated  on  the  Britiflx  fyftem  a  change  as  rare  and 
violent,  a^  it  wasufeful, — (a, change,  againft  which,  if  they  had 
happened  to  encounter,  our  fealing-wax  and  parchment  would 
have  made  as  ineffeftual  a  ftand,  as  the  venerable  rules  of  here- 
ditary right,)  I  fay,  if  this  extraordinary  change  had  not  takea 
place,  that  Union  of  the  Englifli  and  Scottifh  Crowns,  which 
had  happened  on  the  deraife  of  Elizabeth,  would  have  conti- 
nued as  long  as  there  were  heirs  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart.  And 
thus  much  for  the  durability  of  the  Scotch  and  EngHfh  con- 
aexlon,  (in  the  jun6lion  of  thtir  Crowns  ;)  as  contrafted  with 
that  which  holds  thefe  countries  together  ;  accompanied  with 
all  its  appendages — of  Great  Seal,  Annexation  Aft,  &c. 

You  deny  that  Scotland  had  a  Conftitutlon  lllce  Britain ;  | 
I  might  have  controverted  your  pofition,  though  you  had  but 
denied  her  to  have  had  fubftantially  the  fame. — When  a  man 
aiferts  that  an  ellablifhment,  confifting  of  three  eftates, — a 
rtprefentative  body,  (particularly  organized,  but  Hill  reprc- 
{enting  the  fame  clafs  in  the  (late,   as  our  Commons  do,)   a 
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55 
chamber  of  hereditary  nobility,  gradirafed  analogouHy  to  tfiofc 
of  England,  and  holding  their  titles  by  like  grants,  and  witK 
fimilar  limitations, — an  hereditary  King,  the  chief  Ex'-cutivc 
Magiftrate,  and  poncfTing  a  right  of  negative  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Legillaturc,— that  this  ellablifhmcnt  is  not  like  the 
Britifli  Conllitiition  : — I  cannot  argue  with  fuch  a  man  ;  I  can 
only  exprefs  my  fiirprife.  The  arrangement  of  1 706,  however, 
has  praftically  and  fuccefsfully  difpiitcd  your  opinion  ;  and  by 
blending  the  Scoiti(h  Lords  and  Commons  with  the  Englifh, 
has  recorded  them  to  have  been  rcfpcAivcly  homogcncoiw 
clafTcs. 

«'  We,"  however,  "  are  not  only  united  to  the  Crown, 
"  but  to  the  Empire  :  our  friends,  «>ur  enemies  the  fame  ; 
**  and  our  interclls,  as  well  as  laws,  binding  us  In  thii 
«*  Union."  ♦ 

Why  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  if  a  fmglc  flaw  can  be 
difcovered — on  which  to  fix  a  doubt  of  the  permanence  of  our 
connexion, — fhould  we  fhrink  from  confolidating  it,  by  the 
mod  intimate  incorporation  : — We  Hiould  thereby  lofc  our 
free  Conftitution  !  I  deny  it.  Prove  to  me  that  we  (hall ;  and 
I  will  vote  againft  an  Union.  Meantime,  you  muft  allow  vr.r 
here  to  cite  a  pafTage  from  your  Speech  ;+  accompanying  i: 
with  fome  qualifying  parenthcfcs  of  my  own. 

«'  In  preferving"  fihi  dijt'manefiof)  "  ihis  Conftitution,  wr 
"  retain  all  the  means  of  trade  ;"  (except  cap'ii.il,  ir:if:iflry,  V/i- 
ternal  qttkf,  ami  that  Jlah'd'ity  of  loniiexion,  ivL'ub  mjy  attrjif  iht 
capital  of  Brlla'in  : )  "  whereas,  if  wc  facrlficc  It,"  (by  lltnJ' 
ir.g  our  diJlinB  efalUfJ:imcnt,  iv'ilh  a  fyjlem  analogous  rn  I'.rtij,, 
and  belter,  a dmlriij} end  in  practice,)  *'  wealth  will  vanifli,  when 
"  freedom  is  banifhed,"  (by  our  obtaining  tho/e proleStom  'u/hib 
fcrtire  it  to  Criat  Britain.)  Wc  have  more  to  Ktfc  than  mere 
"  wealth,  or  trade:  we  have  to  lofc  found  genuine  liberty  i' 
(hv  participating  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Brili/b  Ci/iiJiitution.J 

In 
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In  page  104,  waving  thofe  arguments  wliich  you  Iiad 
ffninded  on  the  alledged  difference  of  our  prefent  fituation, 
frwm  that  of  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  you  (for 
a  moment)  admit  their  fimilarity;  bat  contend  "  that  every 
''argument  d'-awn  from  the  arrangement  of  1706,  ftrongly 
"  urges  us  againll  a  fimliar  experiment." 

Yon  doubt  whether  the  encreafing  profperlty  of  Scotland, 
fince  the  Union,  is  properly  attributable  to  that  event.  It  is 
difficult  to  pnrve  the  anirmative  or  negative  of  fuch  a  queftion  ; 
and  befides,  requires  evidence,  which  neither  you  nor  I  pofiefs, 
A  comparifon  of  the  rates  of  Scottifli  progrefs,  for  fifty  years 
before,  and  fifty  years  following  the  Union,  would  prove 
fomething.  If  th.nt  progrefs  appeared  infinitely  accelerated  in 
the  latter  period,  it  might  feem  prefumable  that  that  event 
Iiad  contributed  to  advance  it ;  and  this  prefumption  would 
become  ftill  more  violent,  if  it  appeared,  on  inveftigatlon,  that 
the  interval  between  Scotch  and  Englifh  profperity,  had  been 
greater  before  the  Union,  than  it  was  fince.  For,  that  "  pro- 
"  greiTive  ilate  of  the  world,  for  the  laft  century,"f  to  which, 
rather  than  to  this  meafure,  you  impute  the  profperity  of 
Scotland,  would  have  operated  in  equal  degree  upon  both 
countries  ;  and  therefore,  the  decreafe  of  difparily  between 
their  greatnefs,  would  be  fairly  enough  imputable  to  the  Union, 
That  arrangement  would  appear  to  have  removed  impediments 
to  Scotch  improvement ;  and  by  giving  it  the  full  ufe  of  what- 
ever advantages  it  had  from  nature,  to  have  enabled  it  to  par- 
ticipate duly  in  the  progrefs  of  the  world. 

*'  But  lias  Scotland  advanced  in  profperity,  fince  the  Union, 
''•  as  much  as  Ireland  ?"*  I  prefume  not.  Spite  of  whatever 
mifchiefs  were  produced  by  Irifli  diftinclnefs, — I  prefume 
not.  This  admiffion  I  concede  not  to  your  proof;  but  to  my 
.own  conviction.  Tour  demonflration  is  inadequate,  and  fo- 
phiftical.      You  meafure    the   relative    progrefs   of  the    two 

countries, 
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countiie?,  by  mere  compaWfon  of  the  advancement  of  tlicir 
linen  manufafturc  ;  wijihou:  afcertainiiig  wlicthcr  tliii  has  fo 
predominated  in  Scotland,  as  with  us  :  whether  it  has  been 
equally  the  (laple  of  both  countries. 

But  I  prefume,  the  advancement  of  Ireland  has  been  more 
confiderable.  I  do  not  conceive  Union  to  be  a  meafurc  of  fuf- 
ficicnt  efficacy,  to  efface  the  diftindions  of  natural  advantage, 
and  prevent  the  profperity  of  a  country  from  bearing  fome 
proportion  to  thefe.  It  is  enough,  if  it  removes  all  political 
obftacles  ro  a  country's  grcatnefs  ;  and  thus  renders  it  more 
prolperons,  than  diliiiiited  it  could  have  been.  Inland  maybe 
bieffed  with  natural  capacities,  vvhicli  have  f)  far  outweighed 
her  political  dlfadvanrag-s,  as,  after  all,  to  let  her  eutllrip  the 
prbfperity  of  Scotland.  But  if  united,  I  am  fati  f.cd  flic  will 
leave  her  dill  more  behind;  and  reap,  at  length,  thr  HM  '>.  n.  •"•  -. 
of  her  foil  and  fituation. 

On  the  queftion,  however,  whence  Scotch  profperity  has 
arifen,  I  am  content  that  we  fliould  make  a  coiv.pnimife,  if 
you  think  proper.  I  will  abate  fomewhat  of  my  certainty, 
rhat  it  has  been  produced  by  the  Scott i(h  Union,  if  you,  on 
your  part,  will  not  fo  inexorably  refer  to  ilit  fcttlcmcnt  of 
1782,  every  advance  which  has  been  made  by  Ireland,  fince 
that  period.  (I  Suppofe,  that  in  fourteen  years  from  1782, 
Irifh  exports  rofe  as  much,  as  they  had  done  in  eighty  years 
before  :  we  know,  that  in  t!ie  cafe  of  individuals,  and  of  na- 
tions. Improvement  does  not  proceed  regularly,  hwx.  par  ft- 
conjfes  :  we  know  that  the  recent  acceleration,  of  which  you 
boaft,  may  have  ariftn,  not  from  the  arrangements  of  17S2, 
but  from  that  free  trade  of  1780,  which  an  L'liion,  inilead  of 
cramping,  would  practically  promote  :  we  ilo  w/l  know  but  a 
comparifon  in  the  cafe  of  Scotland,  would  furniiTi  the  fame 
difference  between  her  rates  of  progrtfs,  fince,  and  previous  to, 
1782:  We  Jo  know,  that  latterly,  the  advances  of  England 
have  been  incomparably  mure  rapid,  than  th^y   were  before, 
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and  that  fhe  may  have  hurried  us  along,  as  an  Imperial  Rela- 
tive, in  thofe  ftrides.  At  all  events  you  know  (for  you  have 
ftated)  that  "  the  argument  is  fKallow,  which  attributes  every 
"  encreafe  of  trade  in  Scotland,  from  that  day  to  this,  to  the 
"  Union  ;"*  and  the  argument  which  is  fliallow,  as  to  Scot- 
land, cannot,  as  to  Ireland,,  be  more  profound  ;  nor  can  the 
fettlement  of  17S2  be  entitled  to  a  privilege,  which  you  deny 
to  the  arrangement  ot  1706. 

"  The  queftion  between  England  and  Scotland,"  (you  fay) 
«*  was  Union,  or  Separation  r''t  I  doubt  v^hether,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  the  queftion  be  widely  different  ;  and  found  my 
doubts  on  events  too  melancholy,  and  too  notorious,  for  enume- 
ration :  I  might  found  them  on  the  mere  reports  of  our  Secret 
Committees  ;  and  they  v/ould  ftand.  But  the  propofed  Union 
*'  leads  to  Separation."!  Prove  this  to  its  fupporters,  and  I 
will  anfwer  for  their  converfion.  Can  you  ferioufly  imagine 
that  the  Minifter,  or  the  Legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  would 
propofe  a  meafure  which  "  leads  to  Separation  ?"  What  has* 
brought  the  Brltifli  Militia  into  Ireland  ?— Would  the  govern- 
ment which  fent  thofe  to  fight,  if  neceflary,  for  the  con- 
nexion,—lend  its  hand  to  a  meafure  which  "  leads  to  Sepa- 
ration ?"--Nay,  Sir,  we  ftiould  lit\en  with  diftruft  even  to 
arguments^  which  were  employed  to  prove  any  thing  fo  incre- 
dible as  this ;  and  fo  long  as  you  confine  yourfelf  to  mere 
paradoxical  a^>r//o«,— fplte  of  your  merited  weight,  we  cannot 
liften  to  you  at  all. 

You  aflj,  why  Mr.  Dundas  "  has  not  told  us  the  opinion  of 
**  his  countryman,  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  on  the  eftedts  of  the 
*•  ScottifK  Union  ?"§— I  am  fure  I  cannot  tell, — He  might, 
with  perfect  fecurlty,  have  reforted  to  his  authority ;  while, 
for  you  to  quote  it,  appears  rather  indifcreet,  Adam  Smi:h 
has  explicitly  declared  it  as  his  opinion  that,  by  an  Union  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  would  obtain  not  only  commercial,  but 
ttler  Piore  important  advantages  :  that  this  meafure  would  dry 
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up  a  fource  of  difcord  and  opprefllon  ;  and  thai  "  without  it, 
"  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  not  likely,  for  ages,  to 
"  confidcr  thtmfelves  as  one  people."*  A  va liter  who  hoK'. 
thefe  fentinients  with  refpeft  to  Union,  is  not  exaftly  I'.iC 
authority,  which  an  Anti-unionift  fliould  cbufc  to  cite. 

Having,  in  a  Speech  which  I  made  in  Parliament,  in  Jannarr 
!aft,  and  which  has,  fince  that  time,  appeared  in   print,  dii- 
cufTed  the  queftion  of  Pailiamentary  Competence  pritty  Infly, 
1  fhall,  (without  meaning  to  refer  my  reader  to  what  has  been 
laid,  or  written,  by  fo  poor  an  authority  ns  myfelf,)  yet  declJnf! 
repeating  here  what  I  have  thus  aireadv  otTcred  to  the  Publick  ; 
—and  Hiall  content  myfelf,    in   anfwer  to  what  you  urge  upon 
this   head,  with  obferving  briefly-"that   to  difpute  the  rompe 
tence  of  Parliament,  is  to  deny  the  conllituiional  cxifttncc  ot 
the  united  kmgdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  fliake  to  its  iouiul  •.- 
lions  his  Majefty's  (not  hereditary)  title  to  hisScottilh  Crov.  ;i  ; 
nay  may  go  to  impeach  the   right  of  the  Houfc  ol    Hunovc. 
(under  the  Atl  of  Settlement)  to  the  Thione  of  Ergland  ;•-- 
that  it  is  to  contradi(S  the  expiefs  pofuions,    a«  Wfll  as  to  fuS- 
vert  theconfcquential  dodrincs,   ot    fome  of  the  a'oK-ft  confu- 
lutional  and  legal  writers ;    including  names  no  Icfs  relpe6Ubl« 
than    thofe    of  Blackftone,    Coke,    and    Montefquicu  i";»::d 
operates  to  give  inevitable  adn>iflion  to  a  Republican  Pnnc  p!:, 
which  will  degrade  Parliament  from  its  high  rtaiion.  and  drck 
a  fierce  and  unwieldy  multitude  in  the  fpoils  ot  Uegifli'vi  S-j- 
premacy. 

The  fecurityofthe  ii+bjcd  againll  Pailiamenury  donri:uii.M» 
arlfes,  not  from  the  limited  authoiity  of  the  legifl*tiv.%  t-ut 
from  the  frame  and  conaruQion  of  Parliament  itfelf ;  in  which 
The  various  and  confiiaing  interefts  of  th^  Qaie  arc  fo  wcH 
poifed,  as  mutually  to  control  the  encroachments  ol  cich 
ether  ;  and  if,  fpiie  of  ihefe  precautions,  a  weak  and  wicked 
Parliament  ftiould  yet  abufe  its  vaft  authority,— it  might 
thereby  legitimate  infurreaion,  and  pull  its  own  power  about 
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us  ears  ;-— Hut  wirh  lliat  power,  would  peiifli  the  whole  fabiicii 
/of  the  Conftiiution  :  wljilft  this  endures,  the  iheoretick  power 
of  Fariiament  being  unboundeci,  vc  aie  relieved  from  all  preli- 
minary trouble,  of  enquiring  into  iis  right  of  acconiplifiiing  any 
nieafure  which  is  before  it,  and  may  proceed  at  once  to  inveftigate 
the  merits  of  the  plan  itfelf ;— fince,  in  deinonftrating  its  utility, 
we  fliall  bring  it  within  the  fphere  of  parliamentary  competence 
to  achieve.  It  is  a  glorious  prerogative  of  ihe  Britifli  ConlVi- 
tution,  that  there  is  no  political  blefling  for  the  people,  which 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  their  Parliament  to  obtain. 

The  grounds  I  have  thus  laid,  Sir,  v/iil  furniOi  a  refutation 
of  your  hypothefis,*  that  if  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament 
can  confolidate  two  feparate  Legiflatures,  it  may  equally  con- 
folidate  the  three  ertates  of  each  ;  or  take  the  purfe  of  the 
ration  out  of  the  cuftody  of  the  Commons. 

No,  Sir  :  thisconfolidation  would  be  no  bleffing,— -but  acurfe: 
a  manileft  fubverfion  ot  the  liberties  of  the  people  :  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  fo  mifchievous,  and  deformed,  i'o  repug- 
nant not  only  to  the  piinciples,  but  to  the  very  exiftence  of  our 
Conftitution,  that  its  adoption  by  Parliament  muft  not,  even  in 
the  way  of  hypothefis,  be  fuppofed  :  "  tliere  are  points"  (as  you 
truly  obferve)  "  where  the  powers  of  the  Legiflature  end, — and 
"  thofe  of  the  people,  at  large,  begin  ;'"t  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  fuch  extreme  cafes  can  never  furnifli  iiluftration  :--ii  may 
be  added,  that,  under  no  poiilble  circumftances,  could  a  con- 
folidation  of  the  three  eftates  of  the  legiflature  be  beneficial. 
But  can  it  be  contended— -will  you  contend,— that  under  no  fup- 
pofable  circuiiiftar.ces,  on  no  devifable  terms,  could  an  incorpo- 
ration of  thefe  two  parts  ot  the  Empire  be  advantageous  ?  And 
would  our  Parliament  be  then  incompetent  to  obtain  its  benefits 
for  the  people  ?— JVlufi;  we,  as  a  preliminary  ftep  to  its  attain- 
ment, depofe  Parliament  from  its  fupremacy  ?  and  in  doing  (o, 
diffolve  the  Governiuent,  and  annihilate  our  whole  eftablifli- 
luent  ?  You  v/ill  no:  contend  for  fo  ruinous  a  doctrine  ;  and, 
in  abandoning  it,  will  acknowledge  Parliament  to  be  couipetent 
to  enaft  Union. 

I  have 
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1  have  now,  Sir,  (I  hope,  confidently  v/ilh  that  r»fp:ft, 
which  is  fo  juftly  due  to  you,)  gone  lluow^h  your  ftveral  ar^- 
nienis,  ferintim;  and  given  thcin  fuch  anfwers,  a$  myCinall 
abilities  could  fupply  ;  but  whether  or  Mot  1  have  fuccceded 
in  refuting  you,  it  is  not  (or  me,  but  for  liie  Publick,  to  pru- 
nour.ce. 

Let  nie  here,  while  I  am  haftenin^  to  my  conclufi-jn,  b:  al- 
lowed to  introduce  one  or  two  obfeivations,  though  not  Jiredlj 
in  anlwer  to  any  thing  which  has  fallen  from  you. 

You  have  more  than  once  contrafled  tlie  loo  liitL,  with  the 
5^8  Britilli  reprefcraatives.    L.et  us  purfue  tliis  idea,  by  cxauiin- 
iog  thofe  contrafts,  whicli   the  Parliament  of  this  country  will 
internally  affoid.     The  members  for  counticw,  cities,  and  coin- 
mercial  towns,  will   be  found  to   form  a  liiull  portion  o(  the 
300,— compared  with  thofe  who  fit  for  what  we  call  elofe  bo- 
roughs.    The  meaning  of  this  epithet    "  cloftr"   it   is  not  my 
buiinefs  to  determine  ;    but  I   believe  it   is  neither  untrue,  nor 
unparliamentary,  to  fugged,   that  this  majority  of  ourHoufeof 
Commons  does  not  more  liuly  rtpielent  the    landed  and  co;ii- 
mercial  intercfts  of  this  country,  than  they  are  rcprcfcntcd   by 
the  6|  county,   and  the   city  membeis.     Now  I  have  heard  it 
faid,    and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  if  an  Union  fliould  take 
place,   the  fyftem  of  Iiifli  rcprefcntaiion  was  likely  to  be  mo- 
dified in  this  refpcfl,— that  the  entire  number  of  country  mem- 
bers remaining,  and   the   principal   c0nuuerci.1l  towns  a  I  fo  re- 
turning reprefentatives,  the  numbcrVnf  thofe  who  fit  for  boroughs 
would  be  materially  abridged.     Indeed   it  is  pl:i!n  tnvy  muft  br 
fo  ;   if  the  number  of  rcoiefentativcs  llcured  to  Ireland,  by  the 
terms  of  Union,  be  a  hundred.     For  when  fmn  this  I'um  we 
dcdudt  64  county  members,  and  fome  rep'-'ifcntativcs  lor  cities, 
and  commercial    towns,  the   number   rcr.iaining  for   borough 
HJembers  (by  an  arrangement  refenibling  the  Scotch,   perhap*,) 
to  make  up,   will  be  extremely   limited.     Tlun  the  IriHi  por- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would    be  COir.pofcd  wh,  l!y  of 
the  genuine  reprefentatives  of  our  landed  and  cominctciAl  in- 
terefts:   of  men  whole   own  welfare  v/as  cl' '        '    d   to   the 
profperity  of  their  country.     If  fjats  ui  Pu.  uc  vcraf, 
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^.he  httitfn  refljldng  to  thts  country  from  fuch  an  organization, 
would  be  the  more  fignal:  for  this  abridgment  of  the 
comparative  number  of  boroughs  would  prevent  Britifh  money 
from  gaining  a  fcal  amongft  our  Legiflators  ;  and  would  fecure 
U3  a  thoroughly  Irifh  reprefentation. 

If  this  be  fo,— it  feems  to  me  that  Union  affords  the  only 
probable  or  fecure  path  to  thofe  grand  popular  meafures,  of 
v/hith  for  ioine  years  back  we  have  heard  fo  much.  It  might 
give  Calhoiick  Emancipation ;  and  nmft  produce  Parliamen- 
tary Reform. 

I  imitate  your  example,*  in  declining  thofe  dircnfTIons,  which 
regard  the  fiate  of  our  religion  in  this  kingdom  ;  both,  becaule 
1  have  on  a  former  occafionf  publifKed  my  opinions  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  becaufe  I  concur  with  you,  in  confidering  it  to  be 
a  deh'cate  topic!:.  Thi;s  much  however,  may  without  iiii- 
propriety  be  faid  5---that  this  country  is  not  a  fcene  of  the  mod 
perfect  religious  concord  :  that  Adam  Smith  has  fuppofed 
Union  would  mitigate  religioys  prejudice  ;  and  make  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  confider  themfelves  as  one  people  j'- -a  con- 
fummation,  v/hich  miiA  be  moft  devoutly  wiflied,  by  every 
friend  to  the  connexion,  to  the  empire,  to  his  country  :  that 
the  temcer  and  genius  of  the  times  are  not  fuch,  as  to  render 
this  the  propereil  moment,  for  upholding  an  irritating  fyftem, 
with  a  llrong  hand  :  that  the  fituation  is  arduous  and  perplex- 
ing,— in  which,  while  it  may  perhaps  be  dangerous  to  grant,  it 
is  not  hbeial,  if  perfeiFlly  fate  policy,  to  withhold  :  that  Union 
would  extricate  us  fiom  fo  embarraffing  a  dilemma,-— by  uiaking 
the  religion  of  the  people,  the  religion  of  the  tkte. 

The  tendencies  of  Union  in  other  refpedls,  I  have,  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  had  occaiion  to  difcufs.  If  thefe  were  fuch  as 
youdefcribe,  I  fhould  heartily  join  with  yoiilo  cry,  No  Union  \l 
but,  perfuaded  as  I  am,  that  its  tendencies  would  be  to  bafHe 
all  attempts  at  feparation  :  that  by  giving  vigour  to  the  Em- 
pire,  it  would  give  fecuriry  to  Ireland  ;   that  it  might  remove 
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fomeofthe  rifles,  and  difficulties,  which  fibllru^  found  and 
moderate  religious,  or  political  reform  :  thac  it  would  brioj  ai 
orderly  rank  of  peifons  in  contaft  with  the  nufs  of  our  pcopi:  ; 
and  fill  up,  as  it  were,  the  chafins  of  our  incoherent  coiiujiu- 
nity  ;  that  it  would,  by  their  example,  improve  the  niotaU  of 
our  lower  ranks  ;  initiating  them  in  indullry,  and  communi- 
cating to  them  a  tafte  for  the  decencies  of  life  :— -in  a  uord, 
that  it  would  raife  and  civilize  our  barbarous  and  degraded 
people  ;  and  fie  them  to  enjoy  the  freedom  it  conferred  :  that  it 
would  bury,  in  a  complete  identification  of  intcrcft,  whatever 
jealoufies  may  have  lubfifled  between  the  kingdoms  j  would 
affijflge  that  internal  difcord,  of  which  we  have  fo  long  been 
the  victims, — and  permanently  enrich  and  tranquiliy-C  our 
country  :— fatisfied  as  I  an<,  that  fuch  would  be  the  iffc6t«  of 
Union,  I  fay  to  my  Countrymen  "accept  the  offer;  and 
'*  adhere  to  the  Conflitution  of  ivoz."*— Prefcrvc  the  Con- 
ftitution,  which  you  then  acquired  :  it  tnuft  be  invntuablc; 
for  it  is  that  of  Britain  :  but  abolilli  a  diftiriftncfs,  which  im- 
pedes the  praf^icil  enjoyment  of  its  bicflings ;  and  is  at 
variance  with  a  connexion,  on  which  your  happincfs  depends. 

I  have  the  Iionoiir  to  be, 

&c.  &c.  &rc. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 
Dublin, 

April  zyih,  1799. 


•  "  Rejeft  the  offer;  and  aJhere  to  the  Conftituiion  j-  i  jai 

Spe»ker'»  Sfee^.b— f.  107. 
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